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The compendium of essays radically se- 
lected for this volume presents a plethora of 
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image of this state beyond the common place 
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ing and gender politics, performing arts and 
the issues of pop-culture invading on its age- 
old art heritage. The anthology introduces 
the reader to multiple debates and contro- 
versies that would expand the horizons of 
Indian experience in terms of post- capital- 
istic syndromes and the various modes of 
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an interface of tribalism and post-modernity. 
These essays, up to date and international 
in scope, attempt to explain and expand the 
horizon. of Orissan identity about which 
many may be aware but unable to articulate 
before. These young and old scholars have 
initiated a cultural upheaval that might pave 
‘the way beyond the present day crises of 
cultural hegemony. This cross-cultural study 
would be exemplary in mapping out the fu- 
ture of the post-modern man in a society 
dominated by market-exchanges. 
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Introduction 


IMAGING ORISSA 


The ‘real’ Orissa is what the imagination has created in her heritage of 
music, painting, architecture, poetry, all the crafts and arts together with 
her incomparable continuity in thought, and expression. These were the 
words of the Poet Kathleen Raine visualising India. India and Orissa are 
no different entities as much as they share a common heritage and a dream 
.The ‘heritage’ and the ‘dream’ connect the past with the present and 
image the contours of a future. There is, perhaps, an unconscious of the 
collectivity, that sustains this continuity in the flux. 


Orissa provokes extreme reactions: from compassionate acceptance 
to vehement rejections. It is, however, not possible to remain unmoved 
and indifferent. The initial romantic picture of Orissa gave rise, in turn, toa 
realilty that is carried over in post-colonial times. In the inter-state com- 
petition for cultural hegemony, the metropolitans operated the death roller 
and ultimately Orissa was reduced to a land of fishermen and tribal people 
inthe media. 

Faced with such a bewildering variety of images, dreams and night- 
mares, collaged on Orissan images of culture, we can appreciate the am- 
bivalence of an idealistic perception, which is often emotional; and on the 
other, there is a different dimension which is rational. The emotional expe- 
rience of the individual is brought face to face with the rational perception 
of the historian. It is not possible to imagine one without the other. 


The effects of colonisation was shattering. It gave us the English lan- 
guage, the scientific temper (?) and an administrative structure at the cost 
of our national pride (Svabhimana), our age old conviction and our 
economy. The initial periods of these five decades, saw the effacement of 
the British imperialistic shadows and cleaning of colonial garbage. But the 
subtle remains of the colonial vestiges have entered into our blood moor- 
ings. To desecrate the political and cultural constructs of colonialism was a 
great challenge for us. Yet, this half a century of post-colonialism, was, to 
begin with, an attempt to get rid of the historical convulsions, to demolish 
the shibboleths and the hardened heaps of garbage that gathered behind 
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the mask of Enlightenment. And then, the quest begins - a quest for iden- 
tity and the roots. It is a post structuralist attempt to curve an image 
through the fragmented bits of images that the historical contexts offer and 
imply, something that is not a compilation of the fragmentary bits, but added 
with something undefinably esoteric. 


Responding to an entire image of Orissa out of these mosaics, gener- 
ates the problematics of standardisation. Even a speculation about it might 
lead us metaphorically to a sculptural image of Konarka : a headless war- 
rior taking a war-wom horse into victory march. Yet, one more mythical 
image - the half finished painted sculptures of the Jagannatha Trinity, or, 
our attention shifts to a half-clad starving human being with sullen eyes and 
projected skeletal bones moving on the streets of Orissa. Some of these 
images are vulnerable to the random interferences, engineers call ‘noise’, 
to form another mosaic of the visual and the aural images. So, we can pan 
our optical survey to the smiling face of late Odia painter Bimbadhara 
Verma's Pallibadhu, painted on a revivalistic Bengali style (not an Odia 
Monalisa, though). Better to zoom in the focus to the innocence of a 
completely shaven Bonda woman’s face with a primitive, post-modernis- 
tic projection. These random images of Orissa have particular or multidi- 
mensional symptoms, signals and symbolic nuances. Whatever they might 
be, they metaphorise a fragmentation under the rubric of a trans-structural 
absent presence called unity. 


The historical studies available on Orissa seem to be partial visualisations 
of an antique geographical space and its representations in historiography, 
but what seems irresponsible to us is the corresponding problem of time 
and the representation of the movements, to decipher a continuity in the 
flux, that has been strangely neglected in these studies. 


Though this volume does not aim at the ambitiousness of filling in the 
lack, it might indicate how this neglect might have arisen and where we 
have to revise our colonial preconceptions about imaging Orissa. This 
might also be a self-styled endeavour to approach the problem afresh, for 
it might be argued that it was the way in which the problems of the passage 
of time leads either to a sterility or to an opaqueness towards an insensitiv- 
ity to the invisible thread of continuity that underscores the flux of the 
presentness that sculpts the image of the future. 


To put it naively, this volume presents a post-colonial view of history- 
the history of anti-Enlightenment with a double focus. This compendium 
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is concerned to situate the statements, cultural, aesthetic or performative, 
of various authors, in a historical context. Secondly, in a post historical 
vision, the statements fall back on themselves to explore the extent to 
which the interests and the biases of the period are reflected. In a multi- 
cultural state like Orissa, this representation, therefore, takes a hermeneu- 
tic turn. Apart from this pedagogic theoretical stance of cultural interpreta- 
tion, the texts of this compedium both limit their possibility and yet facili- 
tate the distinctiveness of their utterances. Understood hermeneutically, 
the informatics of these texts are added with a value, accorded through 
their discourse within the culture of their first audience. Nevertheless, be- 
tween that past reception and our present attempt to understand it, the 
texts, might in all likelihood, have a tendency to generate many more inter- 
pretations depending upon the reader’s response theory. A spatio-tem- 
poral as well as a generational relativism comes into focus at this point. In 
Orissa, as much as in India, this collection, on a hermeneutic level, is ex- 
pected to leave multiple value syndromes starting from decadence in post- 
colonial Orissa to the demolition of the glass houses of Utopia through 
entropic intrusion. We don’t mind classical Orissa being liquidated into the 
pop-cultural dementia. 


But, to call it a ‘dementia’, implies a value-ascription that has already 
been obsolete. The ‘high’ and the ‘low’ brand culture-schizophrenia was 
symptomatic of the Raj- psyche. What we discard and malign as popular 
culture, according to our new generation, is neither an exhibition of low 
taste, nor do they dismiss it as a subsidiary genre. A contemporary 
Jagannatha Bhajana (devotional song) in the mass produced cassettes of 
Cuttack market might generate a secondary text with double entendres 
(the imaginary black flute of the Lord equated with a black penis to be 
blown between the lips). The rhetoricians of the mainstream feudalism (of 
culture) would be terribly shocked with this quasi or total pornographic 
metaphor unbecoming of the lyric language of a devotional song. But the 
global revolution that is taking place through computer technology and the 
ad-animations or the small screen media that intrudes into our orthodox 
homes is no less dehumanizing. The entire thrust is towards a petrification 
of the self. The phenomenon does not have a cohesive or singular entity. It 
cannot be effectively described through these essays. But a discerning 
reader would be able to identify an attempt at subversion, that takes place 
through popular culture, to destabilize the mainstream notions of value. 
This is the legacy left over to us by our colonial Pundits, who aired around 
us with their global erudition. In their naive hugging of the European aes- 
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thetic nightmares, they have not only marginalised the indigeneous Odia 
values and pushed them into the dusty comers of archaeology, but also 
have hybridised our cultural norms. This imposed deracination affected by 
the intellectual feuds of the colonial period has left the generation of popu- 
lar culture ina lonely jungle of aesthetic void. Having nothing tangible to do 
(their roads are closed from both the sides - there is no sky up their head, 
up there in the apartment culture, and no soil below to implant their roots). 
So, the great colonial academicians have left them to feed on parasitism. 
The younger generation, therefore, feels it imperative to subvert the main- 
stream notions of value. There are multiple ways of viewing at this eclectic 
reality. This interfacing of multiple channels does encounter multple viral 
infections in the cyber-space of aesthetics. So, there is a vehement effort 
to reassert their identity in the pop-cultural zone - another anti-thesis in 
the dialectal cycle of materialities. But, the colonial guardians of value have 
no alternatives to offer. It is better, therefore, to assimilate this reality into 
the mainstream of our historical context. Let us see this intermixture of 
pop-contexts with historical contexts. 


Oriyas have gestured such bold attempts of subverting the Indian main- 
stream culture since 250 B.C; since the days of Kalinga War, when the 
Oddiyan Tantrics metamorphosed the notions of power (the beastly self 
within Ashoka.) and imaged the Emperor, Ashoka, on the silhouetted screen 
of history. The folk tales, fantasies and the esoteric allegories of the pre- 
charya period signal to similar subversive endeavours, that go unrecorded 
in our colonial vision of history because of a rationalistic/scientific bias for 
laboratory-brand quest for truth to the exclusion of an imaginative ex- 
trapolation through the reading of oral traditions, legends and literature, 
now incorporated in post modem historiography. 


Our historical imagination has been shaped by a typical Buddhist no- 
tion of time, that seems important today with regard to the cosmological 
and philosophical view points of Buddhism. Imaginary constructs might 
not have been existent in that pre-Christian milieu, Udbhava, Sthiti, and 
Vinasa might have been treated as simultaneous in the post Vaibhasika 
school of Buddhism (post Samkhya in a way). 

However, Vasubandhu, who refuted the Vaibhasika Acaryas had defi- 
nitely realised the inevitable necessity reconciling with the impermanence, 
the transitoriness and the flux of time. The B.C. Odias had intuitively felt it. 
Hence they had realised the futility of recording the mutability of material- 
ity, be it the Kalinga War or the pop-cultural devotional songs of the 
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1990s. 


Ina culturally marginalised state like Orissa, all these subtleties have 
been put to non-use and turned into stones to fill in the gaps of Macaulay 
educated historians of rational bias. But this famine-stricken stony land 
talks to our objectified hearts. Here all experiences are felt in the interior 
space of subjectivity. We no more feel the compulsions of ‘objectivity’. 
Oriyas never felt that way. And there goes the discourse of this volume. 


Yet the authors of this volume signal to the essence of modemity as far 
as it focuses on the transmutability of time that is intuited through an ex- 
panded inner vision, a void that situates the process of imaging Orissa. 
This awareness of the becoming is the continuity in the flux. 


Dinanath Pathy 
30th December 1997 Ramesh P. Panigrahi 
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Going beyond the erotic, the head-down pose, South juncture wall, Kandariya 
Mahadeva temple. The Kamakala Yantra is superimposed here to show the possi- 
bility of this sculpture as composed on the lines of the Yantra. The Silpa Prakasa 
enjoins the sculpting of erotic figures on the lines of the Kamakala Yantra in order 
to hide the actual Yantra from the gaze of the uninitiated and to give delight to 
laymen. The head-down pose also seems to embody through enigmatic Sandhya- 
bhasha, the yogic-philosophic symbolism of the unification of the two-breaths, the 
polar opposites, in the middle path of the Sushumna in order to lead the Yogi be- 
yond the phenomenal world. 

(For details refer to Devangana Desai. The Religious Imagery of Khajuraho. Project 
for Indian Cultural Studies. Publication IV. Mumbai. 1996) 


Rajendra Prasad Das 


THE STUDY OF SILPA SASTRAS IN PRE 
AND POST INDEPENDENCE ORISSA 


The first serious study of Orissan temple based on local sastras 
and practice was of Manomohan Ganguly in the first decade of this 
century resulting in his classic Orissa and Her Remains (published in 
1912). Nirmal Kumar Bose's Canons of Orissan Architecture 
(published in 1932) was the next important study of Orissan Silpa 
tradition. Bose himself considered his own work as "a continuation 
of the work which Ganguli" began. Bose noted in his introduction 
that "Ganguli (sic) had secured an Oriya manuscript on architecture 
but having no parallel reading in his possession, he had failed to make 
proper use of it. He therefore analysed the forms with the help of 
local craftsmen and also applied his knowledge of western architecture 
to the task. In this manner he succeded in restoring a large part of the 
traditional knowledge of Ancient Orissa". Elaborating his own 
methodology Bose says : 


"Several readings of the Orissan canon of architecture have been 
secured and studied with the help of local craftsmen. This has been 
supplemented by field work done in different parts of Orissa and the 
neighbouring provinces". 

While crediting Ganguli with "restoring a large part of traditional 
knowledge" Bose claimed to have achieved "a workable restoration 
of the science of architecture in Orissa". 


Ganguly and Bose were pioneers and their studies were remark- 
able efforts in the prevailing situations. The name, authorship and the 
date of Ganguly's Oriya manuscript on architecture is not known. 
But from the terminologies used by Ganguly it is clear that he had 
secured a text which was closer to the Orissan Sastric tradition than 
the texts used, by Bose: Bhuvana Pradipa, Silpi Pothi and a third 
text - a printed book Silpa Sastra which however was primarily on 
house construction. 


* This article is in diacritical mode, but without diacritical marks. 
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(For further details Orissan Si/pa terms, Ref. Author's "Terminol- 
ogy of Orissan Temple Architecture" in Utkal Historical Reserarch 
Journal. P.G. Department of History. U.U. Bhubaneswar. Vol. VI. 
1995. P.P 30-46.") 


Between these two publications Krupasindhu Mishra's book in Oriya 
entitled “Konarka” (published in 1919) was a comprehensive study on 
the Sun Temple of Konarka. Although Mishra does not refer to any 
local Si/pa text, it is obvious from the use of the architectural terms 
that he had access to either such a text or oral tradition close to Orissan 
Silpa Sastras. A statement in the introduction of Madhusudan Das is 
suggestive : Although a majority of the Silpa Sastras written in Utkala 
language are lost, it is unlikely that a few do not survive today. What 
does the non-printing and publication of a single such text speak of our 
love of literature ? The writer (Mishra) probably after a long search 
had found several technical terms like Pidha, Bada, Cala, 
Jangha, Barandi, Bandhana as well as Pada, Kumbha, Pata, Kani, 
Pheni and Basanta etc. and in his account has explained their mean- 
ing at appropriate places. "It is interesting to note that except for pheni 
all the other listed technical terms were used by Ganguly, although 
Ganguly wrongly spelt Pidha as Pida. Both Ganguly and Mishra were 
closer to the traditional Orissan spelling and pronunciation than those 

‘ in Bose's Canons.... It is unfortunate that many later scholars preferred 
and continued to use the terminology of Bose. A few of the scholars 
recently chose to use Western Indian textual terminology as a Pan- 
Indian tradition. They neglect the history of the evolution of Indian 
architecture which not only recognised but also cherished the regional 
variations and styles. Thus the 11-12th century 
Pratisthalaksanasarasanuccaya (PLSS), whose earliest available 
manuscript is dated to 1160 A.D., opens its verse on six types of Sa- 
rekhaka Prasadas (Temples with Rekha or curvi-linear Sikharas) 
with the Kalinga (Orissan) type : Kalinga Nagara Lata Varata 
Dravidastatha Gouda Iti ca sodhaite prasadasca sa- 
rekhakah.(ch.27, Vol 28). 


In the next verse are listed six additional types : Latinah 
Kuttinescaiva Sekhari Cakrinastatha Gandhara Bhumajascapi 
Prasada sat smrtastvime. (ch. 27, V. 29). While the PLSS was most 
probably an East Indian text, there was the Amrutesvar temple at Hola! 
in the Bellary district of Karnataka where a stone inscription going 
back to 1235 AD referred to the fourfold division Nagara Kalinga - 
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Dravida - Vesara of Indian temple architecture. With regional 
variations due to local ways of work, the temples based on such 
practice depending on local customs and canons were bound to be 
different. This is clearly brought out in Ramacandra Kaulacara's Silpa 
Prakasa (SP); Orissan Si/pa Text of the 10th-12th century edited and 
translated by Alice Boner and Sadasiva Rath Sarma; 


Nana sastramatam srestham desacare vibhinnata 
Desabhede tathanyaye nanakare ca sikharah 
Laukika karma margena prthagaritya ca jayate 
Tadanusaratah sastram kaulacara matasraye. 
(S.P. Part II, V. 801 - 802) 


"In the understanding of the various best Sastras there are differ- 
ences due to local customs. The temples are of various types, accord- 
ing to regions and canons. Since there are different methods in the 
local ways of work, these Sastras are founded on the practice of 
Kaulacaras." 


Here is an acknowledgement of regional styles, canons, customs 
and practices of pluralism instead of uniform unitarisim which is a 
legacy of the models and ideas borrowed from the unitarian western 
world. 


Alice Boner and Sadasiva Rath Sarma were the first post-inde- 
pendence scholars of the Si/pa tradition of Orissa. While Rath Sarma 
had published some Si/pa texts prior to his collaboration with Alice 
Boner, the latter came to Orissa in search of textual corroboration for 
her seminal studies in the principles of composition in Indian sculp- 
ture. Rath Sarma with little academic training but with wide acquaint- 
ance of the Orissan Silpa tradition both in theory and in practice had 
an instinctive understanding of Orissan Si/pa and an uncanny ablility 
to look for and procure ancient palm-leaf manuscripts as well as other 
documents. It was primarily his efforts that resulted in the vast 
manuscript collection of tne Utkal University. It is also worth recalling 
that the initial year of the Bhauma Era started by the Bhaumakara 
dynasty of Orissa, determined as 736 A.D. by S.N. Rajguru and 
accepted by almost all the scholars, was based on the data provided 
by the Ganjam plate of Satr Bhanja - of Samvat 198, which were 
procured by Rath Sarma in 1948 and made over to S.N. Rajguru as 
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reported as Inscription of Orissa, Vol VI. P.195 by the editor, Snigdha 
Tripathy. 


The meeting between Alice Boner and Sadasiva Rath Sarma back 
in 1957 for the first time was a rare moment in the history of Orissan 
scholarship when two dedicated persons came together to unravel the 
mystery and majesty of Orissan Si/pa. Their collaboration resulted in 
publication of texts which have made immense contribution to the study, 
understanding and appreciation of Indian Art. Alice Boner's account 
of her concern and quest for documentary evidence in support of her 
intuitive vision and subsequent development of the principles of com- 
position is a moving experience. 


In her preface to the study entitled Principles of Composition in 
Hindu Sculpture - Cave Temple Period (Principles) published by 
E.J.Brill, Leiden in 1962. She notes : 


"The present study on the principles of composition in Hindu sculp- 
ture was ready in its substance many years ago. I did not however 
venture its publication, because I had nothing else to prove the cor- 
rectness of my thesis, but the visual evidence of geometrical diagrams 
that had resulted from the analysis of sculptures. There was no theory 
of composition known to me that could confirm my findings or at least 
show that my research had a positive object in view. I knew that a 
purely empirical approach, not backed by any acknowledged author- 
ity, to a problem that had never so far been seriously studied, was not 
likely to carry much conviction. In order to find the much needed sup- 
port for my hypothesis, I searched in all the-known Silpa Sastra texts 
for some reference to the principles of sculptural composition. But for 
a long time, I could not find any written documentation of this kind. 
Even my consultations with eminent scholars did not yield any results, 
since none of them knew of any text, ancient or modern that treated 
this subject either from a theoretical or a practical point of view. 


"A.K. Coomaraswamy, to whom, among others, I had submitted 
my problems, encouraged me to describe and publish my observa- 
tions without waiting for the confirmation of a theoretical treatise on 
the subject. Still I could not overcome the fear of exposing my obser- 
vations and conclusions to the reproach of being fanciful, without hav- 
ing in my hands the wherewithal to substantiate and to defend them. 
Besides, I had not reached the end of my investigations, neither 
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had I given up hope, that in a counrty like India so rich in theoretical 
text on every form of art, a treatise on such an important subject might 
yet be found". 


From her study of the Art theories prevalent in classical antiquity, in 
the Middle ages and the Renaissance, she gained the conviction that 
no great style of art, developing on natural traditional lines had ever 
existed, whose forms in architecture, sculpture, painting and all minor 
arts had not been based on strictly mathematical and geometrical prin- 
ciples". "No where, however", she continues, "could I detect any sys- 
tem of composition identical with the specific type which had come to 
light in the Hindu sculptures so far examined." 


"As a last attempt, with the hope of perhaps discovering among 
living Sthapatis, some still surviving knowledge about the laws of com- 
position, I went to Orissa in 1957. I approached Pandit Sadasiva Rath 
Sarma of Puri, who, I had been told, was the only person who would 
be able to put me in touch with traditional Sthapatis and could serve 
me as an interpreter. In order to explain to him my query, I drew the 
diagram of a sculpture I had analysed on a scrap of paper. To my great 
surprise, Pandit Sadasiva Rath, without a moments' hesitation drew a 
similar diagram for another sculpture and thus gave me a striking proof, 
that he perfectly knew and understood what I was looking for. When I 
enquired how he had discovered this manner of composition, he said 
he had found it described in an ancient Oriya palm-leaf manuscript on 
architecture. On my request, he with great generosity consented to 
study the manuscript with me, and if necessary, to help me in translat- 
ing it. The study and translation of this work took up the better half of 
the summer 1957 and confirmed to my great satisfaction, that what I 
had been searching so long was not an empty shadow." (Principles. 
Author's preface. PP XV - XVI). 


This Orissan Text was Silpa Prakasa. Boner and Rath Sarma sub- 
sequently found and studied three more manuscripts of S.P. The copy 
of the primary text which was edited and translated in full with variant 
readings from the other copies was obtained through Justice Harihar 
Mohapatra from Raja Jagannatha Rajamani, the then Raja Saheb of 
Manjusa (Mandasa in Andhra Pradesh). This copy was transcribed in 
Saka 1715 or 1793 A.D. by one Govinda Dasa of Kausika kula, a 
brahmin from village Srinivasapuram near Manjusa. The manuscript is 
profusely illustrated with line drawings. It is composed in Sansknit with 
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Oriya script. The author was Kamacandra Kaulacara, hailing from a 
Udgata family of a brahmin village on the banks of the Musali river 
(present Musanai between Puri and Konarka), then a part of the 
Dhaumi Mandala. The date of composition is not found in the text but 
the editors date it between the 10th and 12th centuries A.D. 
Ramacandra who was a practising Sil/pi wrote the book for the in- 
struction of disciples only under the 'command and influence’ of his 
Sadguru Madhava Bhatta who was conversant with many Silpas. 


S.P is divided into two chapters called Prakasas. It exhaustively 
deals with the construction of one particular temple type-the Vimana 
Malini belonging to Vadabhi order of temples exclusively constructed 
for Sakti. The best known temple of Vadabhi order is the Vaitala 
temple of Bhubaneswar. 


(For clear understanding of the concerns of Alice Boner, ref. the 
entries in her personal journal published as Alice Boner Diaries. In- 
dia. 1934-1967. Motilal Banarsidass. Delhi. 1993. PP 93-97.) 


The Gauri Temple of Bhubaneswar and the Varahi Temple of 
Caurasi both belong to the Vimana Malini sub-order. But since they 
are not identical, S.P. styles, the Gauri type of temple as Hemakuta 
and reserves the Vimana Malini sub-order for temples of Varahi type. 
The first Prakasa comprising 569 verses deals with the construction 
of the Sala or Jagamohana. The second Prakasa with 806 verses 
(excluding 4 verses added by the copyist Govinda Dasa of the Manjusa 
Ms.) deals with the Vimana or sanctum. 


The S.P. unlike other Silpa Sastras elsewhere in India does not 
speak of the Vastu Purusa Mandala. Instead it speaks of Yogini 
Yantra which is laid in the foundations of the Sakti temple in the exact 
position and dimension of the Garbha-Grha or Vimana. 


Although, rectangular in plan, it has very similar symbolism and the 
objective was to orient the temple to harmonize with and to represent 
the macrocosmic forces through the microcosm of the temple structure 
and its decorative elements. The temple, representing the macrocosm 
- the cosmic man, is structured in the likeness of man, the microcosm. 
Thus the parts of the temple are designated to correspond with the 
human body from foot to head. 


Since the archetypal Purusa is perceived through his manifestation 
as the universe, when the one becomes two and then a multiplicity of 
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created beings, the temple is conceived as the divine couple tellingly 
described as the groom and the bride, where the Vimana is the groom 
and the Mukhasala is the bride : Vimana varasresthanca kanya ca 
mukhasalika. (S.P,II V. 595-2). This emergence of the divine essence 
and the Sakti for releasing the generating forces of the universe is one 
of the basic concepts of the Orissan temole. 


As noted earlier S.P. deals exhaustively with one temple type the 
Vimanamalini Sakti temple. Only incidentally it refers to twelve types 
of Vimanas including the Vimanamalini. These are Manjusri, 
Ratnasara, Mrdanga-ekabhagika, Vasusri with Rathas, Mahameru, 
Kailasa, Vaitala, Rathayukta, Suvarnakuta or Hemakuta, 
Viamanamalini and two further temple types, Padmagarbha and 
Kamagarbha. These types sometimes are grouped under broader 
categories like Vadabhi exclusively meant for Sakti temples which 
includes Vaitala, Hemakuta and Vimanamalini orders. Further, the 
order Padmagarbha included Siva temples but built on Sakta tradi- 
tions and Kamagarbha is the same as Vimanamalini, which again has 
another variety the Hemakuta. The names of the temple types were 
thus contingent on several factors : the presiding deity, the structure 
of the Vimana, the type of structural elements and decorative motifs 
etc. Thus the Manjusri temple although a Sakta temple is not the 
Vadabhi or any of its variant types. It is neither Kamagarbha nor 
Vimanamalini but constitutes a different order altogether. The extant 
examples of such types are : Rajarani (Manjusri), Sari Deula 
(Ratnasara), Kutaitundi - Khiching, Mayurbhanj (Mrdanga ), Ananta 
Vasudeva and Jagannatha temple, Puri (Mahameru), Lingaraja 
(Kailasa), Vaitala or Boitala temple (Vaitala), Parasuramesvara 
(Rathayukta), Gauri temple (Hemakuta), Varahi temple, Caurasi 
(Vimanamalini) and Tirthesvara (Padmagarbha). The Vasusri type is 
still to be identified. 


As in the case of the V/imanas, the constitutive structural as well as 
decorative elements such as Konakas, Rahas, Anarthas, Anurahas 
and the scroll works, the Vajramastakas, the Gavaksas and the 
imagery-divine (Bhairavas, Natambaras etc.), semidivines (Nagas, 
Alasas, Bhara-raksakas) and the lions, Makaras in many varieties 
have been described and given individual names and identities. 


Apart from these major contributions to our knowledge of Orissan 
temple architecture, the one unique contribution of S.P. among all the 
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Silpa Sastras known and published so far in India, is the detailed 
descriptions about the construction of the various compositional 
diagrams - called Yantras for the sculptures. The illustrator of the 
Manjusa manuscript of the text has provided line drawings for such 
Yantras, thereby enabling the reader to understand and appreciate the 
verbal constructs. These diagrams furnished the textual support which 
Alice Boner was looking for. In her words : 


"_... the distinguishing, and unique feature of the Silpa Prakasa, 
not found in other Si/pa texts : the diagrams given for the composition 
of all sculptural work. Although these diagrams are of a simple nature, 
they represent the most valuable contribution of this text to the 
understanding of Ancient Indian art. They give a further proof, that, 
like in all other great traditional Art, basic conceptions of a spiritual 
reality were governing not only the subject matter of sacred sculpture, 
but the very manner, in which this reality came to be manifested in 
plastic form. Such conceptions could not be embodied otherwise than 
in geometrical patterns and these patterns became the intermediaries, 
the bridge between the world of ideas and the world of forms. No 
representation of a living form could in itself transcend its material 
limitations without being to a certain degree absorbed into a 
geometrical pattern or by understanding a certain geometrical 
transfiguration. In the compositional Yantras of the Silpa Prakasa it 
is the quadrilateral disposition that appears to be the dominant feature. 
All figures are composed into square or rectangular panels, mostly 
divided by three vertical and three horizontal lines, of which the middle 
lines are the most important. These quadrangles were further 
intersected by diagonals running from corner to corner, and by other 
obliques connecting the ends of both middle lines and forming an 
inner quadrangle standing on its point. 


They may also have other obliques running from the upper and 
lower ends of the vertical middle-line to the corner of the opposite 
side, forming two intersecting narrow triangles. These are the ever- 
recurring elements of the diagrams. Circles inside the square appear 
only occasionally, and rather as accessories, with the function of 
enclosing the entire figure into harmonious limits or of masking the 
lines of a surrounding halo. They have no vital function in the basic 
division of the square. These movements are invariably based on the 
oblique lines mentioned above, traced from point to point on the outer 
lines of the square." (S.P. Introduction. PP L V-LVI) 
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That "basic conception of a spiritual reality were governing not 

only the subject matter of sacred sculpture” and that these basic 

conceptions were manifested in plastic form through geometrical 

patterns is revealed in the application of the Kamakala Yantra to 

specific Kamabandha sculptures. S.P. explains the Kamakala Tattva 
thus : 


Mulamtu jagatah kamah kamad bhutadi jayate 
Mulabhutastatha bhutah kamena praviliyate 
Sivasaktimvina srstih kalpanamatramevahi 

Na hi janmadiva mrtyustatha kamakriya vina 
Sivah saksad mahalingam saktirbhagasvarupini 
Tadyogena jagat sarvam kamakriya sa ucyate 


‘Desire is the root of the Universe and from desire all beings are 
born. Primordial matter and atl beings are reabsorbed again through 
desire. 


Without Siva and Sakti, creation would be nothing but imagina- 
tion. Without the action of Kama there would be no birth or death. 


Siva himself is visibly manifested as the Mahalinga, and Sakti in 
the form of the Bhaga (womb). By their union the whole universe 
comes into being. This is called the work of desire.) (S.P.V.V. 498- 
501). 


Proceeding from this basic conception, the S.P. lays down that a 
place (temple) without love images is known as a "place to be shunned" 
(Tyakta Mandala). Continuining it further says that according to 
Kaulacaras, such a place is always a base, forsaken place, resembling 
a dark abyss, which is shunned like the den of death and that without 
offering Puja to Kamakala Yantra, the Sakti Puja and the Sadhana 
become useless as the bath of an elephant. Having said this the S.P. 
proceeds to explain the construction of the Kamakala Yantra, its 
presiding deity, her associates and attendants and the dhyanas of 
Mahakamakalesvari and Siva Kamakalesvara. 


In the dhyana of Siva Kamakalesvara, he is visualised as, 
“Isat Syamanga Gambhira Yogasanadharo Bibhuh 


Sarvada mithunasaktah saha Kamakalesvarim 
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Ajnacckrasamarudho rajahpanaratah sada 


Civara cinha yuktayam Yogi Kamakalesvara 
Kamakalamahayantram adhipah Krsna Samkara " 


(With his body of slightly bluish colour, grave, seated in yogasana, 
all pervading, always in union with Kamakalesvari established in the 
Ajnacakra, always delighted in drinking Raja" (the life giving sap 
trickling upon the tongue from Brahmarandhra when the Yogi/ 
Sadhaka sits in khecari mudra with tip of the tongue behind the tonsils, 
also known as Sidhidhara, Sudharaja and Yoga-Ganga), "whose sign 
is the ascetic's garb, the Yogi Kamakalesvara, the Samkara of dark 
colour is the lord of the Kamakala Mahayantra." 


This yantra is extolled as the giver of protection to all (including 
obviously the temple), as the giver of power (Pratyaksa Saktidah) 
and as the manifest bestower of all perfections (Siddhis). Placed in a 
temple it ensures the monument to stand forever. Through this not 
only all obstacles and fears are destroyed, but even the ghosts (Bhutas), 
departed spirits (Pretas), goblins (Pisacas), fearful demons 
(Kaunapas) and other hideous creatures (Vikatas) flee away at its mere 
sight. 

This utterly secret yantra is to be placed in temples dedicated to 
Sakti and Rudra. Since this is utterly secret, it is not be shown to 
every one. For this reason a love scene (Mithunamurti) is to be carved 
on the lines of the yantra. The Kamabandha is placed there to give 
delight to the people. 


That such a practice of carving Mithuna sculptures along the lines 
of the Kamakala Yantra was not confined to Orissa but was also 
followed elsewhere in India has been revealed by the renowned and 
dedicated scholar Devangana Desai's study Religious Imagery of 
Khajuraho. She found that the famous 'head-down' mithuna sculpture 
at the juncture of the Vimana and Sala of the Kandariya Mahadeva 
and Viswanatha temples there has been carved along the lines of the 
Kamakala Yantra of S.P. She concludes : 


"In the light of this, it seems that the sexo-yogic scene of the 
Kandariya Mahadeva as well as the Visvanatha temple had multiple 
functions : (1) It was meant to be magico defensive, protecting the 
monument, by its placement on the juncture which is the most 
vulnerable part of the temple where the corners of the hall and the 
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shrine meet. (2) It probably conceals a Yantra, similar to the Kamakala 
Yantra which could have been offered worship. (3) It could give de- 
light to the people, the lay devotees or non-initiated who visited the 
temple. (4) But over and above these, the erotic scene embodies through 
Sandhyabhasha some yogic philosophic concept." We have in the 
S.P's invocation of Sivakamakalesvara as a yogi and its emphasis on 
the primacy of the coming together of Siva and Sakti for the manifes- 
tation and reabsorption of the phenomenal universe, see evidence of 
such a yogic philosophic conception forming the basis of the Kamakala 
delineation in plastic form. 


From an entry of Feb.2, 1958 in her personal journal (Diaries. 207) 
it is learnt that yet another Orissan Silpa Text, the Saudhikagama has 
been discovered while she and Panditji were working on the Silpa 
Prakasa. "The Saudhikagama is now his (Pandit S.R. Sarma) pas- 
sion, she writes, "and mine too". Continuing she notes, "He has found 
Yantras of a number of devatas and has even found the term for 
compositional diagrams. It is called Panjara, which means skeleton 
or cage. How very appropriate ! It is distinguished from the Yantras 
of meditation. This text is more fundamental than the Silpa Prakasa". 
She is still debating within herself whether to publish her own study 
(The Principles ) at all ! 


The Saudhikagama is still to be edited, translated and published. 
Bettina Baumer, the Austrian Sanskrit scholar, who has now earned 
wide reputation as a profound student of Kashmiri Saivism and was 
designated by Alice herself as her sucessor to continue research into 
the fundamental principles of Indian Art and is now the Research Di- 
rector of the Alice Boner Foundation, Zurich has plans to work on 
this text together with her collaborators in India. The Saudikagama 
besides being more fundamental than the S.P. is a veritable encyclo- 
paedia of Silpa and would when published be a remarkable addition 
to the Orissan & Indian Silpa Sastric tradition. In an entry, the last 
day of 1960, she notes, "Panditji arrived shortly before Christmas with 
his normal ardour. He is now discovering most valuable things in 
Saudhikagama - the disposition, architecture and meaning of the Cave 
Temples exactly as they are in Ellora, also in the Panjaras of the Badami 
Sculptures" (Diaries. P 212). 


Sometime in 1960, Panditji found the manuscripts of Baya Cakada, 
the Book of Accounts and Building Chronicle of the Sun Temple of 
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Konarka as well as the manuscripts containing the drawings and 
measurements of the different structural elements constituting the 
Konarka Temple. Panditji and Alice continuing to work on the S.P. 
as well as parts of the Saudhikagama started translating the Konarka 
chronicle. On July 22, 1961, which incidentally was the 72nd birthday 
of Alice, she notes, "My stay in Puri is drawing to an end and the one 
positive feature is that we have finished the revision of the S.P. 
comparing it with the third manuscript." "We have" she continued, 
"completed the translation of "the book of accounts". We found a 
new manuscript on Konarka with all the measurements and a big 
drawing". 

On October 2nd, 1963, on board, the Asia, at Bitter Lake, Suez on 
her return journey from Europe to India she writes, "I lay awake after 
four O'clock and felt restless...All of a sudden I received a clear 
command : Read a paper on our Konarka manuscripts, instead o f my 
own book (apparently the Principles, with Preface of Paul Mus which 
was sent to the publishers Brill at the end of 1960, Diaries, P.212) , at 
the forthcoming Delhi conference of orientalists. It would have three 
advantages : 1. It would be much easier for me since the full and 
evident documentation is there, and it is more adapted to a public 
conference than a theoretical disquisition, such as a commentary on 
my own book would be. 


2. It would stir everyone's minds, and if they cast doubts on the 
authority of these manuscripts, the discussion would have to begin 
there and then. 


3. It would also open up a discussion on the S.P. The idea came 
with the title : New documentation on the construction of the Sun 
Temple at Konarka'. I would discuss all four manuscripts, the two on 
construction, one on the building expenses and the third on the Pujas 
held in the temple during the year." (Diaries P. 213) 


Alice was apparently apprehensive that other interested persons 
may beat her and Panditji to the publication of the documents, because 
she further noted, "This" (her presenting a paper) "would certainly 
open the way to its publication and would guarantee our priority 
because once the manuscripts have been described in a paper no one 
can appropriate them, especially since one has already been exhibited 
in Bhubaneswar and Puri, and so the people would have had ample 
time to look into its contents." Alice, with her European background 
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would not know that people in this part of the world have no time to 
look into anything !. 


Alice and Panditji continued with their work on the Silpa Sastra 
texts and the Konarka manuscripts with dedication and passion. In 
1967, the present writer who after four years of teaching history in 
Ravenshaw College, a year's training in field Archaeology at Ujjain, 
Delhi Lothal and a little over six years with the Archaeological Survey 
of India as Assistant Superintendent (since redesignated Deputy Su- 
perintending Archaeologist) at Delhi, Dehradun and Calcutta had re- 
turned to history teaching in Orissa, joined in the work of revising the 
Konarka work. Their collaborative effort led to the publication of the 
New Light on the Sun Temple of Konarka (New light) in 1972. 


This work as the title indicates most assuredly threw new light on 
several aspects of the Konarka Temple. Although not a Silpa Sastra, 
it revealed the actual construction of a temple following Silpa Sastra 
norms.Besides throwing up hitherto unknown and unimagined details 
about the Chief patron king Narasimhadeva the First, the inspiration of 
Pattamahadevi Kasturikamodini, mother of the king, the inspiring lead- 
ership of the chief architect, Sutradhara Sadasiva Samantaraya 
Mahapatra, the recruitment of the Si/pis, their interaction and in many 
cases also of their individual contributions, little suggestions about the 
petty differences, pilferages, jealousies and loves, the quarrying of 
stones and their ferrying from the quarries to the building site, the final 
contribution of Sadasiva's son Dharma Samantaraya Mahapatra in pro- 
viding an architectural innovation, the Egarupatika subsequently 
Sanskritised as Ugrapatta, at the foot of the enormous Kalasa of the 
main temple or Vimana, and his quiet withdrawal from the scene after 
accomplishing the task, shunning limelight which probably formed the 
basis of the Dharama legend, the casting of the enormous iron -beams, 
the participation of the entire Oriya nation in the construction and many 
more fascinating facts connected with the construction and the 
Pratistha ceremonies. In addition it provided in its first section the 
detailed measurements supported by sketches of each of the architec- 
tural elements. In the third section, there was a record of rites and 
rituals connected with worship of the Mahabhaskara, the great Sun 
God, the presiding deity. There were also extracts from a theoretical 
text- the Surya Tantra (Sun-worship). 
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While engrossed in this work, Alice discovered a Silpa Text called 
Silpa Sarini which provided details regarding the excavation and 
laying of the foundation, the Mula-sutra, or basic unit of measurement 
for various types of Vimanas and Salas, the types of Khapuris and 
Amalakas and their method of construction and other architectural 
details. The relevant extracts were translated and aded as appendices. 


Meanwhile Panditji discovered another Silpa Text, the Vastu Sutra 
Upanisad (VSU) and because of its concerns with the most 
fundamental questions of Art-the vindu (centre), and the circle, the 
line, the square, the triangle, the diagonals and such other basic 
components of the geometrical patterns and designs that constitute 
not only the foundation but also the core of art-compositions - 
architectural plans for temples & compositional diagrams for 
sculptures- both sculpted panels and individual images, Alice decided 
to take up its study and publication. She was fortunate in having in 
addition to Pandit Sadasiva, Bettina Baumer as her collaborator for 
this study. 


The VSU was published in 1982. Speaking of Alice's involve- 
ment with this study, Bettina notes : 


"It was her (Alice's) deep perception of the archetypal language of 
Form which helped her to understand the important text even in the 
corrupt form of the manuscript which had at first come to light. When 
finally a better manuscript was found by Pandit Sadasiva Rath Sarma, 
a Devanagari transcript had to be prepared and the critical work in 
the text had to start again. But Alice Boner soon fell ill and had to 
leave India in 1978, never to return again. At that time, she entrusted 
me with the revision of the text and translation, including the critical 
and exegetical notes . Even during her illness, Alice Boner and I 
worked together on the text, and till the last weeks of her life she 
gave me precious advice. It was her great desire to see this text 
published - the culmination of her work and thought on fundamental 
principles of Indian Art. In April 1981, I could only convey to ber the 
news that the manuscript had been completed and handed over to the 
publisher. A few days later she passed away." 


For the critical edition of the VSU five manuscripts procured from 
different parts of Orissa such as Banki, Khandapara, Puri and 
Nirakarpur between 1973 and 1976 were used. Although the earliest 
copy of the text is dated to October 10, 1749, the VSU claiming to be 
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be the work of Rsi Pippalada of Prasna Upanisad of the Atharva 
Vedic tradition, is certainly of an early textual tradition as, in the words 
of Alice in her introduction to the publication, "because, it reveals a 
situation in which image -worship had still to defend itself against the 
predominance of Vedic ritual" (V SU Introduction. P.1)."It stresses that 
the knowledge of Art, the sacred Vastuvidya, is not an end to itself, 
but that it leads to that supreme spiritual knowledge which results in 
liberation". (Introduction. P 31). The last 26th Sutra of the final chapter, 
the 6th Prapathaka says : Prajnarthametad Vastupakhyanam. ie. 
This exposition of Art (Vastu) is for the purpose of confering knowl- 
edge' (VSU P.P. 199,114). And in the first Prapathaka in Sutra 5, it 
states : Silpat Pratima Jayante' and elaborates: Pratimayah Sraddha 
sancarati, Sraddhato nistha, Tatasca Jnanam, Tasmanmoksyo 
bhavatiti, panca Vastursopanani, ya evam veda, Atharvaniye 
sarvanubhutirityanusasanam. (By Silpa Images are produced, by 
images arises faith, from faith firm devotion and from this comes knowl- 
edge which results in liberation. These are the five steps of Vastu. He 
who knows this has an all -embracing knowledge according to 
Atharvana tradition - this is the teaching ." (VSU P. 158, 47-48). 


The VSU has five chapters: (1) The six branches of Art (Sat Silpa 
Vicarah) (2) The compositional diagram (Khilapanjarajnanam)(3) 
carving (Sailabhedanam) (4) the Inner Sense of Form 
(Rupabhavanabodha) and (5) Integration of the Composition 
(Sambandha-prabodhanam). The ‘text has got two parallel divisions in 
the forms of Sutras and an explanatory text'. Analysis of the last Sutra 
referred to earlier and a few other Sutras and explanatory texts by the 
Editors (VSU introduction. P 37) has led them to conclude that the 
Sutras and the explanatory text do not have common authorship. 
While, this is a question to be explained by the textual critics, there is 
absolutely no doubt about the valuable insights into the essence of Art- 
formulations in the text and the explanatory notes. Disscussing the 
basic question of compositional diagram - which it must always be 
remembered was her life long quest - Alice says in the Introduction: 


"The general principles of form-creation are graphically demon- 
strated in the layout of compositional diagrams for images, described 
in the second Prapathaka. These diagrams are called Panjara which 
word has two meanings. It is either 'skeleton' or 'cage’ (VSU P 13). 
In a foot note in the same page it is explained. In the text (VSU) 
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both meanings occur: they are 'skeletons' when their lines determine 


movements of figures inside the composition. Although not visible, 
they are, like the bones in the human body, the indispensable support 
of all forms. When on the other hand, they divide the composition 
into regular compartments, controlling the disposition of single figures, 
it becomes a ‘cage' and is called Kosthaka". 


Continuing, the analysis, the Introduction states : "They (the 
Panjaras) are eminent and clear symbolic representations of the 
upanisadic conception of world creation. 


"In the Panjara it is represented by the central point, the 
Brahmabindu, from where a circle is traced encompassing the main 
elements of the image. The central hole made by the compass is 
called Sthiti, the firm position of the circle, pregnant with multiform 
elements of manifestation. It is the one unitary principle, the support 
and the soul of the circle. This circle represents the full but 
undifferentiated whole of the universe. It is the womb wherein single 
beings are formed by separating lines. These lines are straight and are 
compared to the rays of the Sun on the physical plane. In the 
metaphysical sense the Sun's rays are considered the forces creating 
all manifested life. In the Panjara they direct movements of the figures 
within the ambit of the circle and the square encompassing the circle 
marking the limits of the manifest existence" (VSU. P.}3) 


The VSU is such a fundamental text and its enumeration of the 
first principles are so remarkable that one is tempted to reproduce the 
whole book! That too holds good for the excellent Introduction and 
the Preface. Any thinking and probing mind ought to be spurred for 
a serious study of and contemplation on the questions raised, 
discussions made and insights offered in this extremely valuable text. 
Added are a few more enunciations from the VSU, beginning with 
several Sutras(SU) and their explanatory notes (EN) from the second 
chapter, since they deal with the various lines to express the mood of 
the figures and would help in proper appreciation and understanding 
of the images. 


SU 22: Utthitarekha agnirupah Parsvaga ab-rupah, Tiryagrekha 
Marudrapa iti 


EN: Rekhaprabhede bhavabheda upajayante 


Rekhanusrtam rupam vibhati 
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Rupam surupam bhavatiti . Tattvarekhavalambane 


Rupatmapratyaksam bhavati pratirupe ca. 
Yatha-ahutya vrstirbhavati tatha rupasaubhagad 
dhyanabhavah sampratisthate, Yatha parjanyadannam 
sambhavati tatha dhyanallaya upajayate 
Layanmanuja divya bhavanti. Yatha annuat pranah 
sancarati tatha layat-tadbhavamanubhavanti, 

mano niscalam bhavati. Tesam na punaravrittih 
Etadartham rupam kalpayanti rsayo loke. 

Rupe rekha ahutaya iva, 


{SU : Vertical lines have the nature of fire, horizontal lines have the 
nature of water, diagonal lines have the nature of wind 


EN: With the different lines the differences of characters (of im- 
ages) arise, that form shines forth as determined by the lines and the 
form becomes perfect. By depending on the essential lines, the soul of 
form becomes manifest, and also that of the represented image. As by 
sacrificial offerings rain is produced, thus by harmonious form the mood 
of meditation is induced. As from rain food is produced, thus from 
meditation arises absorption (in the divinity). By absorption men be- 
come divinised. As from food life (breath) arises, thus from the state 
of absorption they experience union with That (the object of medita- 
tion). The mind becomes steady. For them there is no return to further 
births. For this purpose Rsis create images in this world. The lines in 
the image are like sacrificial offerings.] 


SU 23 Rupasaubhagad dhyanabhavo jayate 

Sa hi vrstih. Sa rtasya dhara yatha parjanyad 
bahudha annani sambhavanti talha rekhaya rupani. 
[Su: By a harmonious form a meditative mood is induced. 


En: This is rain, the flow of cosmic order. As from rain many types 
of grains are produced, so too various forms arise from the lines] 


SU 24 Agnirekhayamuttungarupani jayante 
EN: Tani sarvanyudarabhavapradayakani saumyotthitakrtiniti 
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[SU: On the fire (vertical) lines upright forms are produced. 


EN: All the upright forms are harmonious and convey a feeling of 
elevation] 


SU: 25 Abrekhayamutsukarupani jayante 
EN: Tanyugrabhavapradayakani 


[SU: On the water (horizontal) lines forms expressing longing are 
produced. 


EN: These are producers of a feeling of fluidity] 

Sutra 26 : Marutarekhayam Taijasarupani. 

EN: Tiksnabhavapradayakani yodharupanyupajayante. 
Tani sarvani bhisanarupartham .Karnaja rekha 
grahya ittham rupakarmartham 


{[SU: On the diagonal (wind ) lines fiery (energetic) forms are 
produced. 


EN: They are givers of violent moods and produce fighting figures. 
For giving them all a ternitying form or expression diagonal lines 
have to be used. This is for the purpose of creation of form] 


(VSU. Pp. 166-167 and 63-64) 


In the third chapter dealing with Sailabhedanam or carving, the 
subject is opened up with the question : What is the purpose of making 
a preliminary compositional diagram (Khilapanjara) by making lines 
on the stone ? And the reply : The limbs of the images follow along 
the lines. The first Sutra emphasises that Bhava or character of the 
form is essential and explains that from the vision(Bhavat prerana 
prasarati, preraneya divyabodha sanjayate). The commentator 
elucidates: Murtidarsana matrena yadbhavo manasi jayate sa rupa 
prerana (What feeling is aroused in the mind by the mere sight of an 
image that is the inspiration (impress) of the form) 


The 4th chapter where disposition of the parts of Image are dealt 
with opens with Pippalada stressing ‘the continuity between the 
supreme Brahman knowledge and the knowledge of form' stating that 
the language of form conveys the same knowledge as the language of 
words'. (VSU P 135). The first Sutra here is, " Pratitat Pratikah". The 
explanatory note says : Pratita pratika pratima kramena trini 
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mukhyani. Yada jyotirmandalanubhase Brahma upalabhyate tat 
pratitam. Yatha vijnanamaya purusah. Yascaksusa na pasyati yena 
caksumsi pasyanti ti. Yadupamopameyakramena anubhavabhavan 
pradarsayati tat pratikam. "Angusthamatrah purusa" ityadi 
vakyena. Ya saparyayamanandam pradadati sa pratimeti. Avyakta 
vyakta prakata kramena nirguna suksma sthula bhavena jananam 
daivabhavaharanam kurvanti sa devayajanavidya. Atmanandena 
yajanopayena trayastrimsad devata Tarksye brahmane uktam. 


Yatha angusthamatrapurusasya bhavah prabhavati vikalpena 
angusthamiti jyotirmatram. Sa Yupasya danda iva. 


[Su: From the realization comes the symbol. 


EN: Pratita (realisation or intuition), Pratika (symbol), Pratima 
(image) in this order are esential. When in the reflection of an aureole 
of light Brahman is realized, that is realization (Prarita) like the Purusa 
consisting of consciousness, who is not seen by the eyes, by whom the 
eye sees. That which manifests the experiences in the manner of the 
relationship between the resemblance and the thing to be known (taken 
as upamopameyakramena) that is the symbol (Pratika) as for ex- 
ample "the Purusa of the size of athumb" and others. That which in 
worship bestows bliss, that is the image (Pratima). 


Unmantfest, manifest, visible, in this order; unqualified (nirguna, 
subtle and gross, in this way people are induced to a sense of the 
divine (Daivabhava). This is the theory of worship (or sacrifice) of 
the Gods. This is the order, this is the theory of worship which by 
means of worship giving bliss to the soul (4Afma) (worships) the 
thirtythree gods (Tarksya Brahmana). 

As the nature (Bhava) of the Purusa is conceived of the size of a 
thumb, and in imagination the thumb means only light, so it is like the 
post of the Yupa. 

(VSU Pp 175,75, 108 ff) 

As observed in the critical and exegetical Notes (VSU. P. 135. IV 
1), "One of the first symbols of Brahman is the Purusa of the size of 
a thumb, a symbol of the inner light of the Self. 

"The material symbol of the Purusa and of the light is the Yupa. The 


point of the comparison seems to be the upright vertical position 
of the thumb, the pillar and the flame (one could also add the linga, 
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although it does not occur in this text) The derivation of the form of the 
Purusa from the Yupa forms the topic of this (the 4th) chapter". 


The Fifth, chapter deals with the inner sense of form. The question 
is : If Sulva (Sutra of Katyayana) is for the purpose of sacrifice, 
Silpa Sutra (of Pippalada) for the purpose of Art (Si/pa) related to 
image making (Rupakarma) then how is this done? 


This is explained in 24 Sutras beginning with : 


"Bhavasyaropanam rupakarmani vidheyam". In image making 
the infusion of feeling (Bhava) (into the image) is enjoined." The ex- 
planatory note further explains the correspondence between sacrifice 
and imagemaking by pointing out the need for application of the prin- 
ciples of geometry to altar making as well as to image-making . For 
image-making drawing triangles, diagonals and angles on the panel is 
considered most important. For this understanding the emotional 
attitude (Bhava) of the image is necessary. Since body is the support 
of action, it is action which bestows feeling. Hence the next two Sutras 
assert". 


"Karma bhavasya pradayakam" and "Bhavasya adharo rashah" 
(Action bestows the mood and the support of the emotional attitude is 
Rasa) 


This is so, because, 'the Rasa being the impelling force of action, it 
is expressed in the body manifesting respectively through speech mind, 
eyes, ears, hands feet and other organs, says the explanatory note. 
The Rasa thus becomes the defining characteristic of the body. 


The VSU then proceeds to defining the Rasas and how these are to 
be depicted through the use of different kinds of lines. Although it says 
that the Rasas are nine, it only names and describes eight as applied to 
image-making: Srngara, Hasya,Karuna, Raudra, Vira, Bhayankara, 
Bibhatsa and Santa." 


Why should the images make known the Bhavas (sentiments) ? In 
reply is stated : 


Sutra 18: Loke Bhavabodhasya Heturmanah 
(In this world mind is the cause of experiencing sentiments) 


This is followed by long explanation which speaks of the emergence 
of different classes of beings from gods to demons and evil spirits 
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from the differentiations of the mind. Each such being has his different 
attitude and character, the inimical mood establishing their connection. 
Gods are worshipped for protection against evil spirits and for deliv- 
erance. The statement that just as Brahmanas perform sacrifice for 
the sake of liberation, the (other) three castes (Ksatriyas, Vaisyas, 
and Sudras) attain liberation by worshipping images", is indicative of 
an early stage of image making as also its non-vedic origin. In addition 
to general tenor of the VSU, such specific references as in the ex- 
planatory note of Sutra 24 of this Sth chapter to very early sects as 
the Aidas (worshipers of /da) are pointers to the early origin of the 
VSU. 


The sixth chapter deals with the nine elements constituting images in 
the order : composition,ornamentation, gestures, weapons, postures, 
vehicles, secondary divinities, ememies and devotees. These are im- 
portant only for divine images. In this chapter the Kosthaka or the 
grid of sixteen divisions for dividing the panel for disposition of divine 
image consisting of the 16 constitutive elements is described. While 
the Panjara is the fundamental geometrical compositional diagram es- 
sential for bringing about the bhava(character, mood, nature) of the 
divinity, the Kosthaka is the grid for its layout and disposition. 


The VSU deserves very careful study contemplation and medita- 
tion by every artist and student of Art. 


The next text to be brought to light by the associates of Alice Boner 
after her death is the "Silpa Ratna Kosah (SRK) of Sthapaka Niranjan 
Mahapatra, an early seventeenth century master. The SRK edited and 
translated by Bettina Baumer and Rajendra Prasad Das has been pub- 
lished by the IGNCA and Motilal Banarsidass in 1994. The text is 
based on two palmleaf MSS in Oriya script and one paper Ms. in 
Devanagari script dated 8th December, Monday 1845 A.D. 


Pandit Sadasiva Ratha Sarma found the MSS and made a first at- 
tempt to understand its meaning and to illustrate it. After his untimely 
death in April 1989, a thorough revision and new collation was made 
by the two editors. It is devided into two parts. The first part is on 
temple architecture with a section on sculpture comprising 435 and 46 
verses respectively. There is an appendix of 37 verses titled 
Pratimalaksana. It rightly claims in verse 475 : "It takes the form of a 
dictionary containing all the divisions and parts necessary (for Silpa), 
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and consists of names and definitions. Justifying his labours Sthapaka 
Niranjana says in verses 476 to 478 : 


Vina jnanamayam karma vina bodhamayi krtih, 
Nisphalam jayate sarvam jnanam hi parama kriya. 
Silpangavihitam karma yo janati sa buddhiman. 
Sudhisthapatinartham ca silpajnanam samahitam. 
Sarvangabhagamanam ca janiyat karma-acara 
vina jnanamayam karma luptam bhavati niscitam. 


(Any action without knowldege, or work without understanding is 
fruitless. Knowledge alone is the highest action. Wise if he who knows 
the procedures enjoined by Silpanga and the knowledge of Silpa has 
been compiled here for the benefit of intelligent artists (Sthapatis). 


All the parts and measurements should be known and built accord- 
ingly. When the work (of building temples) is effected without know)- 
edge (the tradition) will surely be lost) (SRK Pp 480-481). 


The format of the publication with the Sanskrit text printed on the 
left page and the translation on the right, with illustrations alongside the 
relevant verses makes for easier reading. 


The Silpa Ratna Kosa, to quote from the Introduction, "like most 
Silpa sastras, is not a speculative but a technical text. It does not 
elaborate on the basic principles of architecture or the theology of the 
temple. Yet, being grounded in the tradition, it contains a clear sym- 
bolical conception of the temple which is consistent throughout the 
whole text". The symbolical identification of the parts of the temple, 
from plinth to the Kalasa with the body is applied to rekha prasada. 
At first the fourteen parts of the vertical divisions of the temple are 
identified with fourteen parts of the human body (V V.7-15) in a rather 
realistic way. Later (V.273), with the addition of even the Audha and 
Dhvaja, the whole body of the Purusa is made to consist of sixteen 
parts, sixteen being the number of completeness (Sodasa Kala 
Purusa)" (SRK. PP 3-4). 


In verse 84, it states : "Pancatattve bhavasrstistatha sikhara 
kalpitah (Just as the world is created from the five elements, so the 
temple is conceived (from the Pancakarma). The five parts of the 
Pancakarma, Krura, Kumbha, Patta, Kani, Vasanta, represent earth, 
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water, fire, wind and vyoma (Ksityapteja marut vyoma) respectively. 
These five Mahabhutas form the basis of other tattvas both in the 
samkhya and the Agamic traditions. Similarly, the conception of the 
three gunas (Tamas, Rajas and Sattva) are applied to the architecture 
as well as sculpture. In architecture the Pada corresponds to Tamas, 
the grha or niche containing images to rajas and the cula (crest or 
crown) to Sattva (VV 138-139). In sculpture the three expressions 
Lasya, Ugra and Bhayankara (peaceful, powerful and terrifying) are 
identified with Sattva, Rajas and Tamas respectively (VV. 18-21). 


The Silpa Ratna Kosa has contributed immensely to a clarity of 
Orissan Sil/pa terminology by defining and describing each architec- 
tural feature in precise detail. But the greatest contribution of this text 
lies in its description of the Manjusri temple type (already listed and 
briefly described in Silpa Prakasha) as a Sri Yantra. The most perfect 
example of Manjusri type is the Rajarani temple at Bhubaneswar. 
Marnjusri is called a Yantra temple, with four enclosures and a lofty 
spire (VV. 393 -394). The editors by superimposing a Sri Yantra on 
the plan of the Rajarani temple have given the visual evidence of this 
identity at the ground-level. In other words, the temple at its base is 
Sri Yantra in Bhu Prastara. Similarly by establishing the 
correspondences of the different vertical parts of the temple in 
elevation with the constitutive elements of the Sri Yantra in Meru- 
prastara, the identity of the temple as Sri Yantra both in Bhu and 
Meru prastaras has been established. 


From the foregoing it is evident that in the second half of this 
century Alice Boner & Sadasiva Rath Sarma and their associates and 
collaborators, Bettina Baumer and Rajendra Prasad Das have not only 
revealed but to a large extent, established the study of the Orissan 
Silpa Sastras in the larger context of extending the horizons and 
deepening the understanding of the Indian art tradition. This also 
opened up a creative dimension of research on Orissan archaeology 
in particular based on the fundamental rather than mere narrative 
principles of Art. 
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1. Visnu Trivikrama Sculpture in Ellora with superimposition of Space-Division 


Diagram. 
2. Visnu Trivikrama Sculpture in Ellora with superimposition of Time-Division 


Diagram. 
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1. Kosthaka or Space-Division. 3. Gajalaksmi with Yantra. 
2. Kosthaka with Agni. 
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THE GENERATION GAP 
PAINTING, SCULPTURE, PRINTMAKING 


The understanding of the generation gap has led to destabilizing 
the outdated modes of visual perception. The mind-set of the artists 
of the 40’s based on colonial aesthetic automation delinked the conti- 
nuity of the primitive flow of artistic inputs into building up a re- 
gional art language. The initial reaction to the absorption of regional 
art technology by pushing it into a ‘skill’ oriented category resulted 
in formulation of Svadeshi Art. This art which claimed its lineage 
with the age old Ajanta in form and style and with Indian epics and 
history for narrative contents could not revive the needed fervour. 
This also became irrelevant as a revivalistic school at a time which 
looked Westwards for modernising its art under new scientific no- 
tions. At its own place of origin - Kala Bhawan, Binod Behari and 
Ramkinkar broke away from the rigidity of the revivalistic 
structurisation. Ramkinkar’s sculptures which aimed at transform- 
ing the matter into space, giving the void a contour, caught the world 
of art unawares. It elevated the art rudimentary of colonial and later 
western paraphernalia into the liberated sensibility based on ‘image’ 
experience. Binod Behari’s pictorial poetry rendered in an exuber- 
ance of artistic freedom painted in a language different from the San- 
tiniketan milieu, did hold a mirror to modernity. He attempted a syn- 
thesizing balance between chance occurrences and formal patterns. 


The experiments in cubism, expressionism, impressionism, surre- 
alism, the most powerful catalysts of modernism in India touched 
only the fringes of Orissan art scene after 40s and 50s. The Orissan 
old masters like Sarat Chandra Debo, Bipin Behari Choudhury, 
Upendra Maharathi, Gouranga Charan Som, Basant Panda, Gopal 
Charan Kanungo, Bimbadhar Verma, Purna Chandra Singh (a few 
other names would not make a great difference) of the older genera- 
tion confined their passion and expression of an art language to a 
world infested with colonial wastes and revivalistic counter positives. 
The two who saw the light on the horizon are Sarat Chandra Debo 
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and to some extent Gopal Charan Kanungo. Sarat Chandra, who was 
deeply engrossed in the “mythical body” and Gopal Charan who up- 
held the ‘bodymyth’ however travelled differently. One imagined the 
body as the transcended material form and the other devoted im- 
mensely to physical splendour and flambuoyancy. Gopal Charan 
Kanungo’s paintings were ‘pretty’. He borrowed heavily from Ajanta. 
His figures exuded an air of “fairy tale’ dressed in imaginary cos- 
tumes unfamiliar to Orissan traditions. Gopal Charan experimented 
in cubism, expressionism and impressionism in the mediums of oil, 
tempera, gouache and wash. But his historic and legendary - narra- 
tive paintings portray his psyche and his commitment to “bodymyth”. 
By temperament he was a romantic and his epical morphology sig- 
nalled to his inner quest. Pointing to one of his oils which show 
grazing cows, he confided to me that he had painted the picture as the 
French Impressionist Cezanne would have done. True, he wanted to 
be the harbinger of modernism in Orissa. So, when we question the 
peculiar beauty of Kanungo’s art and ask what order or “reality”, what 
degree of “necessity” there is behind it, the answer is to be found in 
his act of consecration made perfect. 


On the other hand, the figures of Sarat Chandra present an impres- 
sion of immensity and they revolve round the epic archetypes. The 
epic structure has three historically familiar forms, namely the reli- 
gious, the barbaric and the biological. The religious quest is its most 
civilized form. The heroic epic is the barbaric form, and the Shaman’s 
dream of flights is considered truly as prototypical. Sarat Chandra’s 
epic imagery derives abundantly from all the three epical significances. 
Everything in his paintings of images belong to epical adventures, 
imaginative penetration through suffering into the land of death, or 
into a land beyond life. The infernal or purgatorial context of so many 
of his figures, souls in carnal tumult, bodies in spiritual torment, 
glimpses of paradise, supernatural women, personalities from sacred 
and mythical history, herbs of everlasting life, hallucinatory appari- 
tions of death - all these obsessive epic themes project the most ad- 
vanced themes of painting, rarely found within the colonial aesthetic 
milieu. 

Barring Sarat Chandra and Gopal Charan, the rest are categoric to 
stick to their guns as western academicians or revivalists have done 
elsewhere. Bipin Behari has been categorised as a Western master. 
His training in England strengthened his mode and convictions. Purna 
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Chandra Singh and Basant Panda toed his line. Purna Singh’s portrait 
= like compositions look as if modelled after studio sitters rendered in 
sombre tonalities of vandykes, and grays with dramatic patches of 
yellow ‘Northern’ lights . Basanta Panda's cute transparent water co- 
lours like Western miniatures set a trend in 50s and 60s of Orissan art 
scene. 


Bimbadhar Verma, Upendra Maharathi and Gouranga Charan in 
their revivalistic attitudes and dispositions produced temperas, wash 
paintings and line works and they are considered to be trend-setters, 
because they do have still an irrational group of artists who blindly 
follow trends which long since have been‘put to non-use and dis- 
carded as carcasses of a dead legacy. 


The old Orissan masters not only painted their styles but painted 
with conviction with which they had started their initial art training 
either at Calcutta or in Santiniketan or elsewhere. One does not find 
the bold signs of inner life and intrinsic growth in their creativity. In 
all these works one sees lack of personal or group identity linked to 
the soil. Their paintings looked either belonging to Calcutta orientalists 
or to the Santiniketan revivalists. Therefore the art productions of 
fifties, sixties and even seventies to follow did not lend any creden- 
tial to the state of Orissan art and did not help in the emergence of an 
art language. 


The visions of Sarat Chandra and Gopal Kanungo materialized in 
the understanding of art as a creative process in the works of Ajit 
Keshari and Ananta Panda, one time colleagues of Sarat Chandra and 
for a very short period of Gopal Kanungo (Panda came later, after 
Kanungo had left the Khallikote School). Ananta Panda was the only 
teacher in Khalikote Art School who began his lecture telling that the 
“colour of the sky is not blue”. The sentence which reverberates in 
my memory, points to the creative imagination that intended to sub- 
vert all attempts of photographic realism brought home by the 19th 
century modernists of Europe. Their works together with the aspira- 
tion of Sarat Chandra and Gopal Kanungo focussed on the necessary 
changes and transformations of art attitudes. It stood contrary to the 
then established art-forms. These developments involved interpreta- 
tions both affecting and affected by the understanding of the present. 
Their art breathed a sense of dynamism. Their difference with the 
traditional habits and customs, and their Pan-Indian vision helped to 
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formulate an Orissan school. Their works were modern in the sense 
they showed internationality : globalizing influences on one hand and 
persona! disposition on the other. At the same time their primitive, 
cosmic and mythical vision shaped the contours of our indigenous 
school. 


To quote Ramesh P. Panigrahi “By mid-seventies the entire met- 
ropolitan community of Indian painters went modern by space - com- 
pression and overlapping of planes on the pictorial space : character- 
istics borrowed from Picasso and Braque’s paintings. The latest among 
these sub-creative artists retained some of these motifs and added 
Salvadar Dali’s soft, romantic and soothing colour-schemes and tonal! 
lucidity. The Baroda school of painting, the Santiniketan school, 
Madras metaphors and metropoiitan manoeuvrabilities of such re- 
gional significance created a complex of colour games and brochure- 
jargons to impress the westerner about the global status of Indian art” 
(Ritual lamagery. Nov. 1997). 


In fact, Ajit Keshari’s oils of the sixties could be termed, as local 
recreations of a kind, of Picasso’s and Braque’s paintings, squares, 
triangles intersecting, overlapping with cylindrical tubes balancing 
in the void. His Flight of Birds painting transcripts an ariel perspec- 
tive of art school buildings superimposed by a flight of birds. This 
won him an award in the “modern category” of the first annual exhi- 
bition of the State Lalit Kala Akademi. This distinctive categoriza- 
tion of modern and non-modern art in a State Akademi exhibition 
could both signal to a significant break through and could as well 
result in surfacing of a generation gap in the process of our evolution. 


I 


In the post-traditional order of modernity and against the back- 
drop of a new form of mediated experience, self identity becomes a 
reflexively organized endeavour. The reflexive project of the self, 
which consists in the sustaining of coherent, yet continuously revised, 
biographical narratives, takes place in the context of multiple choice 
as filtered through abstract systems. 


Sarat Chandra, Ajit Keshari and Ananta Panda’s efforts did not 
marginalize but were reflected in their works as individual identities. 
This was visualized in a contextual backdrop of external transmis- 
sions and transformations. Although modernism in art by then had 
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almost become half a century old, in Orissan context it surfaced as an 
enigmatic nostalgia. This empathy with the rest of the world did hold 
Orissa in the grip of a modern fever and overpowered a group of 
youngsters to make departures from the so called old masters. 


The generation gap widened. The works of many avant-garde art- 
ists, in particular of Dinanath Pathy, Siba Panigrahi, Brajabandhu 
Mishra and Rankanath Rout in late sixties, seemed to become a kind 
of un-writing, an art of effacement, of erasure and a discourse which 
in its articulation tried to negate itself, to be reabsorbed. They gave 
up non-western media such as wash, tempera, nature studies, still life 
and life studies which belonged to the techniques of the old genera- 
tion. A Pan-Indian discourse in art and artists emerged with travel- 
ling exhibitions from Delhi making their presence felt in Bhubaneswar. 
Artists in Orissa looked up to Delhi for inspiration. Delhi itself was 
an amalgam of contradictions with various regional artist groups and 
art styles intruding into the capital city vying for support and recogni- 
tion. Unfortunately Orissa’s representation in Delhi was terribly weak 
with non-artists unable to grasp the intricacies of modernism and art 
politics which were being celebrated in the Bahawalpur House with 
glasses of hard drinks. The mass media which was active in Delhi 
fuelling a national debate in art backed by a superior economy was 
terribly lacking in Orissa. Orissa’s climate was not at all conducive 
for growth and flourishment of contemporary art. There was no cul- 
tural agenda. Works of Art were hardly sold. There was neither pub- 
lic nor private art galleries to sponsor the artists in Orissa. The present 
ratio of art galleries between Delhi to Bhubaneswar is 150:0. The art 
apex body in Orissa - Lalit Kala Akademi is itself in dol-drums run- 
ning with an annual budget of 14 lakhs out of which 4 lakhs are only 
available for art promotion to a population of more than a thousand 
Oriya artists. 


In such a depressing situation, the artists who strived to remain 
contemporary needed extraodinary navigational skills to steer ahead. 
The small nucleus of artists of the sixties shifted to Bhubaneswar and 
their number swelled with the addition of like minded avant-garde 
contemporaries: Kasinath Jena, Chandra Sekhar Rao, D.N. Rao and 
Ramahari Jena tried to build up a tradition to paint and constantly 
show works outside Orissa to share an experience with the outside 
artists who had hug the limelight in the country. These artists had 
very little local support and had to fall back upon occasional sales in 
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exhibitions for sustenance. Dependence on exhibitions compelled 
them to remain updated and to lend a greater degree of attention to 
painting, to pigmentations, to textures and most important of them 
was to develop painterly qualities. 


The quality of art education was below the average since sixties. 
The decade long effort in eighties to evolve standards and to reorient 
the basic concepts or to unleash the creative temper, some how , did 
not work when the author was away from the centre stage. It remained 
as a misunderstood legacy and undoing of it was considered heroic. 
Compartmentalization in art and skill oriented drills like various stud- 
ies narrowed down the scope of creativity and made the budding art- 
ists intellectually dwarfed. The art and creativity have come up a long 
way and the artists in Orissa have failed to feel the pulse. At a time 
when the boundaries between fine art and commercial art, between 
painting and sculpture were melting down, in Orissa of the 50s and 
the 60s, art schools were running departments of all conceivable no- 
menclatures- Indian painting, Oil painting, Commercial Art, Graphic 
Art and so on. The endeavours made by the younger generation not 
only widened the generational hiatus, but has embraced all the fadist 
endeavours of competitive aesthetics. 


In the international scene during the late 1950s, the influence of 
John Cage's theories and personality was crucial in steering ahead a 
new movement towards the combination of media. Cage acted as a 
catalyst: dance, concrete poetry, happenings, painting, sculpture, music 
- every thing blended and yet presented a multipronged expressive- 
ness. During the 1960s, the transgression of the boundaries of media 
presented a meta-artistic genre, Warhol and Rauschenberg began to 
silkscreen photographic half-tones directly on to canvas. A move- 
ment concerned with concrete poetry was established, continuing the 
experiments in autonomous typography which Hans Arp, the Futur- 
ists and the De Stijl group had undertaken in the 1920s, and which 
had been anticipated by Mallarme in 1897. Godard interspiced verbal 
messages with film sequences. Antonioni ‘painted’ with film. Genoves 
produced paintings in series that emulated the sequences of images 
which one sees in newsreel films. Gaul and Carmi made their own 
signs and signals for the imagination. The ideas of Duchamp, 
Schwitters, the Surrealists and the Dadaists were examined and re- 
vived. And in a sense, the world was rediscovered through the com- 
mon objects. 
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Painting in independent India was urban, city bred, soaked in 
multicultural traditions. It manifested a discontinuation with traditional 
aesthetics and a distantiation from the rigidities the 19th century aca- 
demic style of the colonial aesthetic norms. The new non-classical 
western artist who came into being in the earlier part of the century 
was, in artistic faith, a subjectivist, an expressionist, or an 
abstractionist. He has been the forerunner and an ally of artists else- 
where. The main crux of the story is Experience with a capital E i.e., 
unusual Experience both with form and inward content. The unlim- 
ited artistic freedom without minimal responsibility produced toy-like 
art of the 60s. This created terrible confusion in standards of sensi- 
bility and inflated the value of non-art or raw, half-art catastrophi- 
cally. 


Eventhough the contemporary Indian art broke away from a life- 
less revivalism of bygone styles, to break with the past has been a 
loss in several ways and it resulted in rootlessness. However, a new 
quest began. Painters like KCS Paniker in Madras, practised a non- 
narrative or self representational art. In Calcutta, Bikash Bhattacharya 
did something forceful in the style of recent Surrealists, Austrian or 
Belgian. G.R. Santosh and Biren Dey painted as symbolists. J. 
Swaminathan retrived tribal motifs and with a combination of Indian 
miniature style made it a different kind of symbolism. Tyeb Mehta 
painted the tragic facets of human existence while Krishen Khanna 
completely dehumanised his art. Satish Gujral’s approach to creativ- 
ity is wholistic. Ram Kumar is a fine landscape painter of high sensi- 
tivity. Gulam Mohammad Sheikh did achieve a mastery over satirical 
line, pointing at absurdities of the visual environment. Bhupen Khakar 
worked in a style similar to that of Sheikh. Jeram Patel’s excellent 
craftmanship punched work dealt with formalistic nuances. Jogen 
Choudhury’s work deals with linear emphasis. Akbar Padamsee has 
experimented with art films, done figurative in grey with irradiated 
states of eternal suspense and sorrow. Rameshwar Broota, with an 
unusual blade incising technique, is remarkable for his figurative work. 
Paramjeet Singh created a silent surrealist world of trees and grass- 
lands. M.F. Hussain, the celebrated painter is an extremely restless 
spirit in the art world. 


Compared to this galaxy of Indian artists with their wide variety of 
perception and styles, their contemporaries in Orissa are rather limited 
in their approach and output. An art census would put the num- 
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ber of contemporary Orissan artists to more than a thousand. There 
are also a number of artists who are not so much active in the field of 
painting and sculpture but known locally as artists of fame and merit. 
Most of them paint in a decadent academic style and boast of their 
mastery over anatomy drawing. They do not hesitate to copy from old 
western masters to impress their spectators about their classicism. 
Few others claim that they are lucid and sweet in their outdated re- 
vivalistic mannerism. Still a few other paint modern pictures in all 
conceivable abusurdities in an unpainterly manner. Indeed there are 
a very few artists who are of substance and who are committed to 
creativity. As a contextual reference I would like to mention the con- 
tribution of Byomokesh Mahanty, a Banaras Hindu University prod- 
uct to the evolution of a different genre of painting with painterly 
quality treatment of the canvas in a sensitive rendering of brush strokes. 
He has to grow further to consolidate his new concepts about paint- 
ing. 


The begining of graphic Art in Orissa is with woodcuts and linocuts. 
The distribution of black and white areas balanced in figural, vegetal 
or architectural compositions was the main thrust. It was ridiculous 
that at Khallikote anything rendered on a graph paper was known as 
graphic art. With little exception to Ajit Keshari, the rest of his con- 
temporaries, Binode Routray, Ban Behari Parida, Bansidhar Pratihari 
and Rabinarayan Nayak almost repeated themselves. The stalemate 
broke when Ramhari Jena, D.N.Rao, Prabodh Sahu, Dipti Prakash 
Mohanty and Babla Senapati started experimenting with Lithograph, 
Etching and Silkscreen printing. Babla Senapati’s serigraphs are sim- 
ply technical marvels and he achieved superior tonal qualities in mul- 
tiplying and registering a number of prints. D.N. Rao’s Saura picto- 
graphs are equally outstanding as serigraph prints. Ramahari’s pow- 
erful coloured and black white lithographs, coloured intaglio prints 
created a stirr in the graphic art scene. However, graphic art as a cre- 
ative media is not making its presence felt as painting and sculpture. 


The generation gap between traditional sculptures and colonial 
sculptures, between the political image making and the creative 3-Ds 
is quite considerable. It is an irony that a state which had excelled in 
the marvellous sculptural art in stone, wood, metal, ivory, in the 
postmodern scenario accepted a degraded third rate political images 
made of cement, plaster and bronze with public funding. There may 
not be objection to the commissioning of images of statesmen and 
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public personalities rendered with sensibility and grace, but it should 
have its own place in the judgement of creativity in sculptural art. 
They, in no case, should dominate original work. Sculpture, which 
was once Orissa’s major art form, has not yet come into its own in 
modem times. The sculptures of Bipra Charan Mohanty, Fakir Mohan 
Mallik, Purna Chandra Pradhan, Prasanta Das and Jayanta Das, bar- 
ring Pramod Kumar Mohanty and Durgesh Ray are simply mediocre. 
There is a certain preoccupation with ideas, especially the idea of the 
beautiful or moral. But the new generation of sculptors in their thir- 
ties which has emerged from the morbid states of sculptural art have 
endeared the modes prevalent in global styles. 


The group of painters or those to be known as “painters of transi- 
tion”, who drifted awary from the old generation stereotypes, showed 
considerable novelty in their paintings. Only through these paintings, 
Orissa was known and represented in the contemporary artworld out- 
side Orissa. 


Siba Panigrahi’s paintings show naive flow of colours like in au- 
tomatic paintings. In his paintings, he has used Western traditional 
opaques with a great deal of success. Waxing, stenciling, spraying 
and painting with heavy and thin mediums have been his choicest 
method of rendering colours. Chandra Sekhar Rao is popular for his 
synthetic style blending folk and traditional forms in a contemporary 
stylisation with primeval and archaic figuration. He paints with water 
colours and in soft tonal modulations. His line is marvel and it sweeps 
with breathless verve. Kasinath Jena uses folk and tribal decorative 
patterns with modem sensibility. D.N. Rao, on the otherhand, trans- 
formed Saura tribal motifs into a contemporary art language. His 
committment to technical colur jargons most of the time lands him in 
a tantilizing void. Ramahari Jena, dabbles with Pan-Indian configu- 
rations with masterly treatment of sur-realistic colouration and 
texturasation. Ramahari borrows heavily from the ingtalio techniques 
and applies them on his canvases which allows him more freedom as 
a painter to strike a point in the evolution of art language. Dinanath 
Pathy’s successful use of indigenous Orissan motifs to build up a 
regional identity has caught the imagination of artviewers and critics 
alike. “Pathy’s repetitive use of ritual imagery signals the provoca- 
tiveness of his own insight and point to the insistent power of repres- 
sion (cultural and aesthetic) as it is exercised both within his analytic 
process and within the abstract working out of analytical theory of 
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painting” (Ramesh P. Panigrahi, Ritual Imagery, Delhi, Nov. 1997).. 


Accidently all these six striving painters are figurative and all of 
them have engaged themselves in an anti-colonial struggle; and with 
identity quests as a part of their cultural encounter with the old mas- 
ters’ practices. Because of their constant endeavours that an alterna- 
tive form of cultural modernity took shape in Orissa in the post-colo- 
nial contexts. While the human figure is less dominant in the paint- 
ings of Panigrahi and Kasinath, the other four more or less awakened 
to the neo-realistic movement that was born in reaction to modern- 
ism as a formalist ideology. Modernism- the term that has been used 
to describe the art and culture of the past hundred years - appears to 
be coming to an end. 


For some time now it has been evident that the critical intransi- 
gence of the avant-garde is evaporating in front of our eyes. Provoca- 
tions that once seemed radical have longsince lost their power to shock. 
Even the most difficult art has become comfortably familiar, and the 
unpredictable predictable. The world into which artists today are born, 
displays features radically new to history. It is not like the world with 
which we were familiar during the high period of modernism. It is a 
world complicated by changes without parallel. Models and standards 
from the past seem of little use to us. Everything is in continuous 
flux. There are no fixed goals or ideals that people can believe in, no 
tradition sufficiently enduring to avoid confusion. The legacy of mod- 
ernism is that the artist is alone. He has lost his shadow. As his art can 
find no direction from society, it must invent its own destiny. 


The modern artist lacked the authority and authenticity of what he 
was doing . This was a negative factor, the artists had to contend 
with. With the population growth, I quote Suzi Gablik ‘“‘art and art- 
ists are breeding like bacteria under favourable conditions (it has been 
pointed out, for instance, that the education system in America fabri- 
cates as many graduate artists every five years as there were people in 
fifteenth century Florence), we are having to put up with an overload 
of stimuli and contradictory values, together with an absence of order 
and coherent purpose”. 


The art situation in Orissa particularly is passing through a similar 
phase of constraints, two art colleges producing about eighty gradu- 
ates a year. The overwhelming spectacle of current art is, at this point 
confusing not only to the public, but even to the professionals and 
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students. It lacks any clear or validating consensus established on the 


basis of a common practice. This has ushered in an impenetrable 
plularism of competing approaches. 


Out of a thousand modern artists, I have choosen a few exclu- 
sively, a few who have accepted the changes and the challenges of 
the time and who I hope will definitely contribute to a change of the 
Orissan art scenario with a damn to what the old masters did or 
preached. This is the ‘new generation’ who are breaking new grounds, 
melting the putrified ice bergs, who are vocal to silencing the feeble 
old songs and who would most probably be facing the new-music of 
the approaching decade. 


In sculpture, Jagannatha Panda, Sitikanta (Tutu) Patnaik, Adwaita 
Prasad Gandnayak, Sovan Kumar, Pratap Chandra Jena, Chuguli 
Kumar Sahu, Artabandhu Rout, Kalikinkar Dey, Anjan Kumar Sahu, 
Prithvi Raj Sing Deo and Nivedita Mishra; in painting Sudhasu Bhusan 
Sutar, Jyoti Ranjan Panigrahi, Subrat Malik, Gajendra Kumar Padhi, 
Chakradhar Behera, Pradosh Mishra, Bibhu Prasad Patnaik, Manoj 
Sahu, Anup Chand, Jayadev Biswal, Jayanta Panda, Birkishore Patra, 
Asit Patnaik, Atasi Basu, Pratul Kumar Dash, Panchanan Samal, Sabita 
Panda and in graphic art, Chaita Basu, Arun Kumar Jena, Amar Kumar 
Jena, Prasant Kumar Das, Bidyut Lata Patsani, Adwita Prasad Behera, 
Prasant Kumar Sahu, Rajeev Nayak and Dilip Kumar Tripathi and in 
the field of designing and illustration, Balakrishna Nanda, Sangram 
Maharana, Manas Jena, Ranjit Parija, Deepak Harichandan, Paresh 
Choudhury, Rajesh Nayak, Satya Padhi and Kishore Ratha have been 
identified as belonging to the “new generation”. This is just the cata- 
loging of names who are roughly below the age of 35. Though ‘age’ 
traditionally does not matter in the area of creativity. In the present 
context it becomes an important factor when you are able to grasp, to 
accommodate, to reject, to adopt and acquire the maturity to invent. 
One thing common in them is the quest for an idiom to express their 
predicaments together with the rest of the fellow artists in the world. 
They are completely liberated and have collossal and unparalleled 
opportunities for every kind of artistic expression. They will ensure 
the Orissan art ingenuity on the imprints of meaninglessness art of 
present day. In this Neo-expressionism, the old stylistic divisions now 
mix, blend, and alternate interchangeably with each other: dogma- 
tism and exclusiveness have given way to openness and coexistence. 
This leads to pluralism and pluralism abolishes controls; it gives the 
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impression that everything is permitted. Meeting with no limitation, 
the artist is free to express himself in whatever way he wishes. 


Jagannatha Panda as a sculptor instead of building up above the 
ground went in digging the whole past of the humanity to ascertain 
the imaging corollaries, stones, metal, fragile materials and colour 
patches went together to formulate a new kind of sculptural language. 
Or at times, he wanted to arrest ideas, moments and movements and 
did a journey from material space to the cosmic space and made a 
ritual of the entire creative process. Adwaita Gadnayak dematerailsed 
the matter and encompassed the idea of monumentality in his sculp- 
tures. The lending of sculptural character to linear bamboo poles or 
to common objects of daily living by transforming and transfiguring 
these into ritual art objects was an effortless creative marvel. His 
monumental sculptures adore the Punjab University campus at 
Chandigarh. Sitikantha Patnaik has very ably tried to mystify his sculp- 
tures with the introduction of calligraphy and intonation of subdued 
fragility to break away with the rigidity of stone. Anjan Kumar who 
now works with loose wooden planks creates painted 3D assemblages 
- he calls them totems. He sanctifies them as ritual objects placing 
them on the ground and circumfencing the space with red coloured 
stone powders. Sovan’s approach to freeze the linear space and his- 
torical time is a challange to the age old tradition of sculptural image 
making. His terracotta figurines give a sense of unipolarity culminat- 
ing in a monumental expression of sheer beauty and connection. 
Sovan’s research for novelty to build up a sculptural language is deep 
rooted in the psychic layer of a heritage. 


Artabandhu Rout is not contented with the traditional materials 
like, cement, plaster, wood or bronze. He experiments with unusual 
materials and with found objects. His crow in plastic, or his Flight 
and Divine kite sculptures have emerged from the assemblage of bro- 
ken umbrella, brass locks, keys arranged in a spine like spiral form. 
His monumental! wirearchitecture in the form of a bird perched on the 
green hillocks on the outskirts of Ahmedabad through which the rain 
clouds play hide and seek has successfully demystified the notion of 
academic or even colonial sculptural mode. Pratap Jena’s grasp over 
human psychic conditions and their expressions in wood and later in 
stone has created another genre of sculptural art. Pratap is obssessed 
with human form to such an extent that he decodified them to attain 
an etheral positioning. Kalikinkar Dey’s material admixturing of stone, 
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wood and bronze and ritualistic objectifications open up a differ- 
ent dimension of sculptural art. Prithvi Raj Singh Deo’s cute ceramic 


randerings remind of Haiku poetry - a quintessential precision of deep 
pathos and craftmanship. 


Sudhansu Bhusan Sutar’s paintings are the recordings of a space 
journey linking the physical and metaphysical where the sea merges 
into the void and where the sky solidifies like a matter. His human 
beings like performers on the stage assume extra terrestrial charac- 
ters to don a persona of the supreme self. Jyoti Ranjan Panigrahi’s 
canvases exude a primitive look with use of brown, black, indigo 
and grey. Taking the hunting motifs from the rock shelter paintings 
and justaposing these with Saura id-tals and geometrical and calli- 
graphic patterns he creates an illusion of archetypal vision. Subrat 
Mallik in his landscapes transforms the physical into a metaphysical 
sublimity by grading the shades and tones. Like in a dream, the pres- 
ence of the nature is no more a physicality but a mental possession. 
Gajendra Kumar Padhi depicts uncommon and unhappenings as a 
major life episode. His winged figures do not fly but have earthly 
dominance on love, hatred and jealousy. 


‘Chakradhar Behera depicts through his canvas the frustration, ru- 
ined house interiors, violence those dominate the urban landscapes 
today with mild coloured brush strokes interluding solitary festive 
buntings. Manoj Sahu and Anup Chand, and to some extent 
Panchanan Samal, go the ‘abstract’ way by decodifying the nature, 
humanity and the life forms. Jayanta Panda paints intuitively. Yet to 
come up with concrete figuration (or even nonfiguration) he has a 
vision beyond the frame. Jayadev Biswal who started painting only 
recently confirms to Baroda tradition of seeing things in a narrative 
mode, juxtaposing contradicting opposites. Asit Patnaik, true to his 
BHU mannerism, paints urbanscapes with remorse human figures half 
buried in oblivion. The sudden emergence of human beings from dark 
interiors have a dramatic relevance as far as the human predicament 
is concerned. Atasi Basu paints colonial Bengali Baboos styled with 
admixture of Orissan folk images. Sabita Panda is a symbolist who 
uses decorative motifs to evoke the viewer to read in-between the 
motifs. Her hidden meaningful images manifest in a kind of dualism 
between idea and ocularcentrism. Bibhuprasad Patnaik with his train- 
ing in Hyderabad works with figurative modes while emphasizing 
their classic characterstic features. Pradosh Mishra is infusing into 
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his paintings the mellowing effects of a bygone cubistic oQuevre. He 
has ably built up a collaging technology using strings to achieve the 
textural possibilities in his forms. The striking quality in his paintings 
is the transformation of transported forms and their malleability into 
the total configuration. 


The print making arena even now is the weakest. Although the 
offset printing has made its presence felt in Orissa since a decade, the 
mechanical reproduction is below the mark. The print making is spo- 
radic. Outstanding examples of artistic prints, even a wood cut or a 
lino-print is wanting. The reasons could be the absence of well 
equipped graphic studios in teaching institutions. Ramahari Jena at 
the Lalit Kala Akademi Regional Centre and D.N. Rao at the 
Bhubaneswar art college tried hard to infuse competency but there 
were a few takers. The facilities at the Regional Centre studio are not 
fully utilised because of the lack of drive and professionalism on the 
part of administration which treats it as a government office. Lithog- 
raphy, etching and serigraphy could not make pace with the painting. 
While the technical reproduction of multiple prints is no more a ta- 
boo in the print-world elsewhere, print makers in Orissa religiously 
adhere to multiplying their prints. The new generation of print mak- 
ers have spatial awareness and perceptual modes. Arun Kumar Jena’s 
coloured lithographs may be spaced in-between figurative and non- 
figurative syndromes. He tries to spell out the ‘body myth’ in the 
allegorical mode of fantasy. Amar Kumar Jena’s earthly figures breath 
a sense of intimacy and helplessness, dark and silhoutte like contrast 
against pleasing backdrops in colour lithograph prints. Adwaita Behera 
retains his Baroda narrativism. Chaita Basu, a Calcutta trained artist 
has tremendous control over the media and is perhaps the only artist 
who is seriously committed to print making. Her naive figures of ani- 
mals, birds and foliages are rendered with meticulous texturisation in 
etching. Dilip Kumar Tripathy has done very fine etchings rendered 
with delicate forms and textural treatments. Bidyut Lata Patsani re- 
verts back to the depiction of brute force successfully projected in the 
musculanity of buffalo drawings in black tonalities on lithographs. 
The juxtaposition of a woman along with the vigorous animal form 
brings out the contrasting feminine grace. 


The area of designing is in a primitive state. The improvement in 
the technicalities and approaches with the invasion of electronic me- 
dia is not considerable. The book designing lacks intellectual excite- 
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ment. The experiments in painting and sculpture have not touched 
the domains of book art. This has remained at a popular image mak- 
ing terminus for mass consumption. Orissa has not yet produced its 
own popular images - billboards, packages, automative and consumer 
goods . Designing has not come out of its narrow definition of book 
designing and poster making . Use of multimedia computer technol- 
ogy is yet a far cry in Orissa although Orissan artists use them to a 
greater degree of authenticity. In Pune Satchidananda Mahanty has 
achieved competence in calligraphy imaging and typography render- 
ing. In Delhi, Paresh Choudhury and Deepak Harichandan use com- 
puter technology to produce ad designs and illustrations for national 
magazines. Their spatial narrative modes are highly creative and they 
draw heavily from the contemporary paintings and, sculptures. The 
area of designing should be widened to include fashion technology, 
textiles, ceramics, glass and visual furniture. These branches are like 
Greek and Latin in Orissa although Orissan textiles are superb in 
their design and hues. The ceramic as an art form is yet to gain cur- 
rency. Oriya ceramists like Prithvi Raj Singh Deo, Chuguli Kumar 
Sahu, Jagannatha Panda and Sovan Kumaer have brought internation- 
ality to their work. Due to the absence of a proper ceramic studio 
anywhere in the state, the growth of this art form has been arrested. 
Both the functionality and aesthetic quality are juxtaposed in a de- 
signed product and therefore more attention to this viable aspect of 
art will no doubt bring benefit both to the artists and to the consum- 
ers. Recently, a few fashion shows have been organized at 
Bhubaneswar, which were more or less stimulis from the national 
capital without their creative inputs. The other young designers like 
Balakrishna Nanda, Sangram Maharana and Manas Ranjan Jena, 
Ranjit Parija have a lot of possibilities for new creative experiments 
and endeavors, but without proper technological inputs their efforts 
will remain marginal and vague. 


The fifty years of independence are coeval with the emergence of 
contemporary art in Orissa. The period of art activities may be slightly 
earlier but the crux of the movement begins around 1950. The artists 
who have contributed to the movement belong broadly to the three 
major groupings - we would like to tag them:- the older generation 
who are no more with us and the senior artists who are living and are 
above sixty years of age like M.D.Tali, Ajlt Keshari Ray, Bipra Charan 
Mohanty, Ananta Panda, Binod Routray, Lakshmidhara Das and 
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Rabinarayan Nayak. The second group of artists are the artists in tran- 
sition as in the case of Akshyaya Das, Brajabandhu Mishra, Rankanta 
Rout, Siba Panigrahi, Chandra Sekhar Rao, Kasinath Jena, Durga 
Prasad Das, Atekh Charan Sahu, Baladev Maharatha, Chandramani 
Biswal, Byomokesh Mohanty, D.N. Rao and Ramahari Jena. I also 
belong to this period of transition. If the older generation was ortho- 
dox in its approach and disposition, the artists of the transition suf- 
fered from new-orthodoxy. Among them the protogonists of modern- 
ism were few who could be distinguished from the rest when their 
works would be critically debated in a historical context. Historically, 
these artists were independent of their contextual time and developed 
specific dynamics. Their art canonized aesthetic constructs and they 
have proven their capacity to maintain the shift and continuity to- 
wards a new generation. 


We do not intend to undermine the contribution of the old genera- 
tion who first made a departure with the existing tradition and paved 
the way for the emergence of a transitory phase. The old generation, 
or to put it otherwise, the first generation will always remain the fa- 
ther of contemporary art movement and would be credited with the 
starting of modernism. 


Modernism includes more than art - literature, architecture, music 
and dance. It covers almost the whole of what is truly alive in our 
culture. It happens, however, to be very much of a historical novelty. 
Modemism, Clement Greenberg says “ is identified with the intensi- 
fication, almost the exacerbation of this self-critical tendency that 
began with the philosopher Kant”. 


The essence of modernism lies, as I see it, in the use of the charac- 
teristic methods of a discipline to criticize the discipline itself, not in 
order to subvert it but in order to entrench it more firmly in its area of 
competence”. Postmodernism - we are told - is neither a homogenous 
entity nor a consciously directed ‘movement’. It is instead a space, a 
‘condition’, a‘ predicament’, an ‘aporia’, an ‘unpassable path’ - where 
competing intentions, definitions and effects, diverse social and in- 
tellectual tendencies and lines of force coverage and clash. When it 
becomes possible for people to describe as ‘postmodern’ decor of a 
room, the design of a building, the diageris of a film, the construction 
of a record, or a scratch video, a television commercial, or an arts 
documentary, or the intertextual relations between them, the lay-out 
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of a page in a fashion magazine or critical journal, an anti-teleologi- 
cal tendency within epistemology, the attack on the metaphysics of 
presence, a general attenuation of feeling, the collective chargrim and 
morbid projections of a postwar generation of baby boomers con- 
fronting disillusioned middle age, the ‘predicament’ of reflexivity, a 
group of rehetorical tropes, a proliferation of surfaces, a new-phase 
in commodity fetishism, a fascination for images, codes and styles, a 
process of cultural, political or existential fragmentation and/or cri- 
sis, the ‘decentring’, of the subject, an ‘incredulity towards meta-nar- 
ratives, the replacement of unitary power axes by a plurality of power 
ନ when it becomes possible to describe all these things as 
‘postmodern’, (or more simply, using a current abbreviation, as ‘post’ 
or ‘very post’) then it’s clear that we are in the presence of a buzzword” 
(Dick Hebdige - A Report on the Western Front: Post-modernism 
and the politics of style). 


Mapping of the post-modern art scenario in Orissa tends towards 
stylistic pluralism bringing to an end the prefiguration of a collective 
global art sticking to set formulae. It has also led to erosion of bound- 
aries between art and literature, art and cinema and between different 
media. It is signalling the collapse of the hierarchies which kept apart 
the competing definitions of culture - high culture, low culture, mass 
culture, popular culture, culture as a whole way of life in such a way 
that these categories and their contents can no longer be regarded as 
separate, distinct and vertically ranked. 


In such a liberated atmosphere our young contemporaries - the 
artists of the new generation are producing visual art - paintings sculp- 
tures, graphic art, installations which defy categorization of an order. 
These are contaminated by ‘the new spirit’, ‘the new wave’. This is a 
very important shift - a ‘new art history’ where the art waves no more 
filter in but the artists themselves as iconic representations of their 
own perceptual and cognitive modes shuttle back and forth between 
cities and metropolises, between countries and continents. This sin- 
gular achievement in the field of art in Orissa - the ‘new generation’ 
could be the fruition of the contemporary art movemented initiated 
by the first generation and intensified and internationalised by the 
artists of the transitional phase. No body would willingly accept a 
category as transitional. ‘Transitional’ is in the sense of a change, of 
mutability, of the willingness for confusion even in the service of 
discovering new perceptual modes. My categorization is symptom- 
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atic and in that sense factual and historical. Artists have a tendency to 
defy but such defiance should be supplemented by facts of life and 
creativity. While the artists of the transitional phase have no chance 
of going back to the outdated modes of the first generation, the doors 
are always open to make an avowed entry into the new generation 
and experience the rising sun hopefully. 
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Painting, Gouache. Sarat Chandra Debo. First Generation. 
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Painting. Oil. Gopal Charan Kanungo. First Generation. 
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Painting. Water colour wash. Bimbadhar Verma. First Generation. 
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Painting. Oil. Muralidhar Tali. First Generation. 
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Painting. Water colour wash. Simhadri Maharana. First Generation. 
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Painting. Oil. Ajit Keshari Ray. First Generation. 
Sculpture. Stone. Ananta Panda. First Generation. 
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Painting. Water colour. N. Chandrasekhara Rao. Artist of Transition. 
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Serigraph. D.N. Rao. Artist of Transition. 
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Etching. Ramahari Jena. Artist of Transition. 
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Sculpture. Metal stripes. Adwaita Prasad Gadanayak. New Generation. 
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Installations. Comprehensive materials. Jagannatha Panda. New Generation. 
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Sculpture. Metal, Wood, Pigments. Kalikinkar Dey. New Generation. 
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Sculpture. Wood, Stone, Iron. Sovan Kumar. New Generation. 
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Painting. Comprehensive materials. Sovan Kumar. New Generation. 
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Painting. Oil. Byomokesh Mahanty. New Generation. 
Painting. Oil. Gajendra Kumar Padhi. New Generation. 
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Painting. Oil. Subrat Mallik. New Generation. 
Sculpture. Stone, Pigments. Pratap Chandra Jena. New Generation. 


Pamntng. Onl Chakradhar Behera. New Generation. | 
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Painting. Acrylic. Jayadev Biswal. New Generation. 
Painting. Oil. Panchanan Samal. New GeneratiOn- 
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Painting. Acrylic Pratul Kumar Dash. New Generation. 
Painting Oil. Prabir Kumar Dalai. New Generation. 
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Drawing. Charcoal. Bibhu Prasad Patnaik. New Generation. 
Lithograph. Bidyutlata Patasani. New Generation. 


Subhendu Mund 


ORIYA IDENTITY : A REFLECTION 


‘Where’s this Orissa ?’ It was not a question in a quiz competition 
in Australia. This was asked by the owner of a classy departmental 
store in our own New Delhi. 


My heart sank when the same question was asked by the gentle- 
man-owner-driver of the taxi we had hired to make a trip to Agra and 
Fatehpur-Sikri. We were three budding writers making the trip; and 
we were tremendously shocked and angry. We wondered what was 
to blame: The anonymity of Orissa or the poor GK of those two 
Delhites. 


I was much chagrined to be answerable to the same question in 
Bangalore about two decade later. More often than not, this outrag- 
ing question keeps tormenting me here and there, raised by common 
people in different cities of India. 


I have pondered over the sad anonymity of Orissa very sincerely 
and I have my own conclusions, which I an not going to enumerate 
here. In the UK also many India-loving persons were filled with sat- 
isfaction by placing my Orissa somewhere near Calcutta. Surpris- 
ingly, I have found those Orissa- ignorant Indians quite acquainted 
with Jagannatha Puri, Harekrushna Mahatab, Biju Patnaik, Odissi 
Dance, Hirakud Dam or Sun Temple of Konark. May be the names 
of Jayanta Mahapatra and Debasis Mahanty will ring a bell. 


Perhaps it was not so in the past. There has been hardly any great 
man who has not paid a visit to Orissa, at least to Puri. Puri to my 
mind is India in miniature: its cultural roots going back to centuries 
in the past. This pastness is fascinatingly frozen in Puri - in its ritu- 
als, its mathas and temples. For centuries, Puri has been the place of 
Siddhi for many a prophets, saints and saint-poets. It has been the 
seat of so many cults, sects and spiritual movements. Jayadeva, the 
poet of Gitagovinda (its cantos are still ritually sung in the Jagannatha 
Temple by devotees), Sri Chaitanya, Jiva Gosvami, Rupa Gosvami, 
Ray Ramananda, Shankara Deva, Vidyapati, Kabir, Tulsi Das, Sur 
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Das, Guru Nanak - the list may stretch through Svami Pranavan - and 
to the modern times. There are living stories and anecdotes related to 
many such Siddhas and some of them have already woven into the 
fabric of the Oriya ethos by being ritualised in the Sri Mandira. Many 
of these Santhas are part of the Oriya psyche now. 


In the recent times also, there have been great visitors, even set- 
tlers. One can still see those dwelling-places and say here lived Ma- 
hatma Gandhi, Subhas Bose, Tara Shankar Bandopadhyay, Annada 
Shankar Roy or Romesh Chunder Dutt. 


While Puri has thus been the receptacle of Indian genius for centu- 
ries, it has also acted as the fountain head of the Oriya life and culture 
since time immemorial. I think it has been the most powerful and 
enduring unifying principle of the diversified Oriya life for ages. For 
that matter, Orissa is yet another specimen of unity in diversity. 


The diversity in Ori} a culture could be the natural outcome of the 
absence of a continuing hegemony for the entire cultural Orissa for a 
considerable period in its history. The geography of Orissa, had much 
to do in the isolation of many major parts from each other. Even now 
the people of Western Orissa complain of inadequate transport sys- 
tem. It is easier and more convenient for one in Bhawanipatna or 
Bargarh to go to Raypur; or from Jeypore to Vishakhapatnam:; or from 
Baripada to Tatanagar, than to come to Bhubaneswar, the state capi- 
tal. More important, the spoken languages of the various parts are so 
very different that one is totally unintelligible to the other. Neverthe- 
less, Oriya newspapers and journals published from the coastal area 
are as popular there as here. 


As it is the inconvenience in transport or communication system 
has been spiritedly overcome by the people in general thanks to their 
overzealous commitment to a common culture. This sense of partici- 
pation has thrived down the ages. 


Orissa is inhabited by a number of ethnic groups. The tribal popu- 
lation alone claims its one-third; comprising the Kondh, Kotha, Santal, 
Munda, Ho, Bhatra, Shavara and many other tribes totalling sixty- 
two. Each of them have influenced each other and the core culture of 
the Oriyas. Mayadhar Mansingh, in his History of Oriya Literature 
writes that Oriya literature is unique in the sense that it is the only 
Indian literature in which tribals have not only been delineated since 
the very inception but also been major writers. Much of the temple 
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rituals and common religious practices in Orissa may be traced back 
to the tribal roots. In some of the princely states (viz. Kalahandi), the 
king took his bride from the Kondh tribe. In course of time a great 
number of tribals left their sylvan abode to live in villages with people 
of other tribes or communities and adopted different professions. I 
remember that in my childhood we would actively participate in many 
rituals pertaining to different communities. Our village in Kalahandi 
would bloom several times a year with festivities beginning with 
Nuakhai (Navanna), the Festival of First Rice. This festivity itself 
used to be a beautiful conglomeration of a variety of ethnic experi- 
ences in synthesis. There was even a festival on the top of the moun- 
tain towering over the village. The entire village would throng near 
the Goddess Dokri Budhi presiding in front of fearful precipice. The 
stone idol was propitiated in tribal mumbojumbo by the village Dishari 
so that she would protect us from calamities. The villagers, irrespec- 
tive of their ethno centric affiliations would fall back on the Goddess 
whenever a child fell ill or a cow was lost. It is much later that I 
would see the composed figure of Lord Buddha in the idol. 


Not only in my village but also in many other places, images of 
Buddha, remains of the Viharas, or temples of tantrik deities perhaps 
issuing from the Hinayana cult can be seen. Buddhism has found place 
in Kalinga even before Ashoka was converted. It flourished in Orissa 
in all its manifestations for hundreds of years and had its natural im- 
pact on Orissan culture. Jagannatha is described as Buddha; and 
Jayadeva, the greatest Oriya poet in Sanskrit went to the extent of 
assimilating Buddhism in Hinduism by placing Buddha in the pan- 
theon of Avataras of Vishnu. 


Kharavela, the mightiest emperor in the history of Orissa is be- 
lieved to be a Jaina. In spite of enjoying royal patronage Jainism could 
not flourish as much as Buddhism. But it left its indellible mark on 
Oriya culture. That is why Jagannatha is accepted both by Buddhists 
and Jainas as their deity. 

The crusade of Brahminism under Shankaracharya in the Ninth 
Century A.D. took the then Orissa in its sway. The saint not only 
lived in Puri for long time but also founded his Pitha here. A very 
well- known hymn in Sanskrit known as Mangalashtaka (Kadachit 
Kalinditatavipino... ) is attributed to Shankara. 


The Shaiva, Shakta, Ganapatya and Vaishnava sects, which pre- 
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dominated in different historical times in accordance with the 
partonising rulers, had their share in the development of a composite 
Oriya religiosity. Among these, the most popular had and has been 
Vaishnavism; not withstanding the widespread Shakti Upasana in al- 
most all the parts of Orissa. Vaishnavism in all its different schools 
thrived home despite collisions with the other incoming flux. After 
Adikavi Sarala Dasa, the author of the Oriya Mahabharata (early 
fifteenth century A.D.), Oriya literature has more of less predomi- 
nantly Vaishnavic, a trend, which still presists in comtemporary Oriya 
literature, especially poetry. 


This again brings me to the phenomenal Jagannatha tradition. 
Jagannatha has adorned the Oriya psyche as the centrifugal force for 
all cultural diversifications. The deity has assimilated all the influx 
into its benign fold without marginalising the import of any form of 
worship or cult. The Jayannatha Cult, as is called by scholars, has 
not only assimilated everything that came its way, it has also acted as 
the beacon-light for the development of Oriya culture. The Oriya spirit 
of unity, assimilation, tolerance and love owes its source to the cult of 
Jagannatha. Interestingly, it is perhaps the only temple which is vis- 
ited by Hindus, Sikhs, Buddhists and Jainas belonging to nearly all 
the East Asian countries. Many a Muslim has also been spiritually 
bound to Jagannatha. Salbeg, one such soul, poured our immortal 
songs in praise of the Lord. When Kabir came to Puri, the conserva- 
tive priests identified him as a Muslim Fakir, but it is said that Atibadi 
Jagannatha Dasa, the author of the Oriya Srimad Bhagavata 
Mahapurana, popularly known as the Bhagavata treated him with 
love and respect. The Brahmin poet, who is perhaps the most popular 
one in the Eastern India for the last five hundred years, had been 
adoringly embraced by Sri Chaitanya Deva under the Kalpavata in 
the Jagannatha Temple for his soul-touching verses, had in turn hugged 
Kabir with tears in his eyes. 


If Sarala Dasa, a tiller by caste as he was, ploughed, the fallow 
ground of Oriya language and literature, it was Jagannatha Dasa who 
built the edifice; and codified the Oriya’s value system in his racy, 
pithy and epigrammatic nine-syllable couplets, many of which are 
overwhelmingly popular. Jagannatha Dasa’s Bhagavata could not be 
eclipsed even by the great Riti poets like Dinakrushna and Upendra 
Bhanja. 


Orissa was the last to come under the British Rule. While it could 
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be a matter of pride of sorts, it also meant that it was the last as well 
to receive the benefits of the Raj. Orissa woke up to the Indian Re- 
naissance quite late. The centuries of political disturbance under sev- 
eral rules, the emergence of the small feudal powers known as 
Gadjatas, and the Maratha rule had dissipated the wholesome spirit 
which had sustained the unified Oriya culture for ages. Even the 
Temple of Jagannatha was in constant peril. Time and again the deity 
had to go to hiding. The temple was desecrated every now and then. 
In the nineteenth century there were famines which shattered the eco- 
nomic fabric to shreds. Orissa became a willing pasture to colonialisers 
and their proteges. Parts of Orissa were doled out to the Presidencies 
of Calcutta and Madras, and later, Nagpur and Bihar. While some 
parts remained more or less under the direct administration of the 
British, twenty-six estates continued to enjoy their monarchy under 
the British patronage. In the late ninetenth century there was a des- 
perate bid to prove that Oriya was not an independent language and it 
had no literary tradition. 


In short, that was the beginning of the end. Inhabitants of different 
parts of the cultural Orissa drifted more and more away from each 
other. The political and administrative centres of power being shifted 
to non-Oriya places, and subjugated to the overlordship of the new 
masters from other cultures and languages, the Oriyas, severed from 
the roots, clung to the domineering external influences for their exist- 
ence. The disintegration was complete. Millions of Oriyas lived and 
still live outside the political boundaries of Orissa; deprived of their 
ancestral cultural lineage, and without an opportunity to learn their 
mother tongue. For more than a century, almost till Orissa was de- 
clared an independent state in 1936, Oriyas were subjected to a con- 
tinual brain-washing that they were inferior to others and that their 
language and literature were vulgar and unreadable. 


The deterioration of the general economic condition of the people 
and the so-called state went on unabated. No long term planning was 
conceived to make meaningful use of the abundant human and natu- 
ral resources. With a coastline of hundreds of miles, vast deposits of 
mineral wealth, thousands of square miles of valuable forests, hun- 
dreds of miles of rivers, quite a few lakes and water reservoirs and 
very fertile catchment area and millions of hungry people waiting for 
proper employment, Orissa could have been a rich state if only there 
were proper planning and implementation. 
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Our middle class pseudo-intellectuals often wonder what went 
wrong ? I think the reverse way “ What did not go wrong.” 


I do not blame my metropolitan friends who could not place Orissa 
in their mental map of India. 1 fell consoled that they at least know a 
few eminent Oriyas and couple of modern monuments. 1 am happy 
because they know Jagannatha Puri. I am happy because Jagannatha 
Puri is something which every Oriya, howsoever alienated or dis- 
tanced he might be, still cherishes as culturally very close to his heart 
and soul, and looks upon the cult as his guiding principle - the prin- 
ciple of assimilation, unity, tolerance and love. 


The end part of the nineteenth and the beginning of the twentieth 
centuries saw the upheaval of a cultural consciousness in the scat- 
tered Oriya-speaking parts. The Utkala Sammilani was formed. Since 
the early years of the Oriya movement, writers and intellectuals had 
accepted the leadership. The tradition continued even in the first half 
of this century. In the long years of language movement, Fakirmohan 
Senapati, Gauri Shankar Ray, Madhusudan Das, Radhanath Ray, 
Gopabandhu Dasa, Sripati Mishra and many other cultural leaders 
were involved in one way or the other. It is the strength of sharing a 
common language which united the segregated parts of Orissa. The 
Bhagavata of Jagannatha Dasa was still read in each and every house- 
hold in the Oriya-speaking regions. Oriya literature still bound them 
in an emotional bond. Every Oriya, irrespective of his geographical 
or political distance from the mainstream, continued to pride over the 
Sun Temple of Konark or the dexterity of the horn -work of 
Paralakhemundi. 


The identity of the Oriyas rests on their ever-elusive character of 
assimilation - like the little waves of Chilika, soft and sonorous, min- 
gling with the other, apparently losing the identity for ever to form a 
greater and rounder whole, deceptively calm enough to betray un- 
fathomable depth; and part of the sea yet independent. It has always 
attracted the poets, the treasure-hunters and the migratory birds alike. 


Gopabandhu, the beloved poet and statesman has rightly painted 
the image of India as a beautiful pond, centralised by the hundred- 
petalled lotus of Utkala (Orissa) in which Nilachala or the abode of 
Jagannatha symbolises the filament. Gopabandhu had to face criti- 
cism when speaking from the dais of the Utkala Sammilani Annual 
Conference in Cuttack in 1919. He thus defined the Oriya identity : 
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“We have to keep in our mind that we are first human beings, then 
Indians and at last, Oriyas”. Similarly, Madhusudhan Das, the guid- 
ing spirit of Oriya movement, could not think of the well-being of 
Oriyas without thinking about India in general. 


No reflection on the Oriya character can be complete without pay- 
ing tribute to Bhima Bhoi, the great poet and religious reformer of 
Western Orissa. A Kondh by birth and almost unlettered, Bhima Bhoi 
gave his metaphysical principles in simple and racy verses. This poet 
seems to have spelt out the pure humanism stored in the collective 
unconscious of the Oriyas in the following lines : 


“Praninka arata duhkha apramita dekhu dekhu keva sahu 
Mo jivana pachhe narke padithau, jagata uddhara heu” 


In a free translation these immortal lines would mean : “Who can 
see the sorrow and the immense suffering of the living and yet con- 
tain himself ? Let my life rot in the hell, but may the world be sal- 
vaged”. The Oriya’s capability for great love and sacrifice is thus 
manifested in his history and culture. 


And perhaps, anonymity seems to be a pecularity in Oriya trait. 
Most of the temples and monuments in Orissa do not bear any proud 
edict to immortalise the name of the mortal builders of the structures. 
Legend has it that Indradyumna, the mythical king who had constructed 
the temple of Jagannatha was offered a boon by Brahma, the Hindu 
God of Creation. The king, without any hesitation begged the God to 
make him heirless. He explained to the Creator (who is himself be- 
lieved not to have raised a family) that he did not want his line of 
succession to claim the ownership of the temple because their forefa- 
thers had built it. 


Oriyas have not yet been able to write their history so far. They 
have been trying, no doubt, but a complete and conclusive history 
seems to elude the historians. May be it is because our kings had been 
very shy and did not leave much material for the scholars to work 
comfortably on. Many poets preferred to mention the names of their 
patron kings in their works. Even minor poets seemed more inclined 
to mention the names of great poets as the author of their own cre- 
ation. 

But Orissa is not anonymous. May be unassuming. 

1 like my Orissa that way. 
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ORTYA NATIONALISM 


Nationalism is an emotional as well as institutional source of one’s 
own identity and distinction which wipes out the fungus of identity 
crisis in the cross cultural entropy under the shadow of globalisation. 
Nationalism is a conceptual-political framework. Beyond this politi- 
cal hegemony, it provides a non-material vision of social conscious- 
ness guided by the endeavours and contributions of a people, a race 
to the common good. The material cultures of the people are stored in 
the psychic commonality where from the successive generations, draw 
their strength and identity. 


A nation has a contextual existence. No doubt it has a territory, but 
it doesn’t accept a limitation. The territory could expand, sink, could 
embrace or sacrifice geographical spaces. We have seen several wars 
and conflicts. A nation passes through the passage of time and expe- 
riences, victories and defeats, pleasures and sorrows, trifes and tribu- 
lations. In such trying times, also in times of elevation, the entire 
community behaves as one individual - the nation gains a ‘collective 
self, ‘or, on the other hand, the ‘individual selves’ are melted into a 
collective Ideal/Idealogue. This unified spirit is the manifestation of 
nationalism. 


Ages ago, the identity of a place or people could be protected. 
Places were small and people were limited. This used to provide a 
dignified seclusion and insularity against influences, interpretations 
and interpolations. 


The change in communication system and the advancement of sci- 
ence and technology broke this insularity in favour of a 
multiculturalism. The other insular territories opened up bringing in 
interfusion and cultural assimilations and these menaced by such in- 
trusions, the individual self receded into a narrow selfish focus. This 
stimulates nationalism on a perilous zone. India/Orissa in a way was 
never secluded. Conquerors, pilgrims, saints and preachers used to 
add to the fabric of nationality, of place and people. 


The modern age saw far reaching changes. The geographical spaces 
were rearranged. People even speaking different languages, possess 
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ing different faiths, having different convictions and aspirations lived 
together. They renewed their pledges to live together and strive to- 
gether and to live for a nation. 


Orissa was formed into a separate province in 1936. This geo- 
graphical space and the name “Orissa” is a new creation. But beneath 
it is buried a long and chequered history of thousands and thousands 
of years. This historical consciousness render the people living in the 
present Orissa, a historical and cultural identity. This consciousness 
prompts them to dig into the past to find out the vestiges of civilisation 
and culture that has imaged them into a people and cultural unity. 


Culture is an eternal flow which has emerged from the dim past 
and evolving and changing and flowing into an unknown future where 
the destiny of the man and nation lies. The flow carries along people 
and their creations to their destinations. After India was formed into a 
federal state, the people of India gave on to themselves a constitu- 
tion, a framework of functionality. India was called the nation and the 
nationhood lived in all the states. It started functioning as an alter 
ego. Like the rivers merging in the sea, the states found their fulfilme -t 
in the concept of structural wholeness and yet touching the fringes of 
a transculturalism. In this concept no state lost its individual identity 
and as far as the people in the culture are concerned, they were known 
and are known as a nation. Like the drops of water forming the sea or 
like the petals the lotus, the states though individual entities formed 
the oneness. The essence of water or the fragrance of the flower re- 
mained in parts as well in the whole. So the concept of nationalism 
became restricted either to a particular territory and/or to a function- 
ality. 

It is really a complex problem to comprehend the Indian national- 
ism and Oriya nationalism together which complement each other in 
fulfilling the aspiration of the people. The Indian and Oriya national- 
ism are tied up in a macro-micro relationship, one reflecting the other 
or one containing the other. 


In the post-independence scenario a need arose to impose a na- 
tional identification to the Indian Sub-continent. In the area of identi- 
fication were included linguistic affirmation, affirmation of biologi- 
cal species as of national potentiality. The Royal Bengal Tiger was 
identified as the national animal, the peacock as the national bird, the 
lotus the national flower, Hindi as the national language and so on. 
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This is an imaginative configuration and ordering of materials and 
issues. But these built up images with national identification never 
denied the place of pride to regional-national potentials. Moreover 
the post-independent scenario cannot overshadow the heritage and 
traditional inheritance of a people of several thousand years old. 


Charity begins at home. There is an old saying that an individual 
sacrifices himself in the interest of the family, sacrifices the family in 
the larger interest of the village and the village in the larger interest of 
the town which finally reaches the nation. We are Oriyas and then 
Indians or Indians then Oriyas. Oriya in its broader connotation means 
people who speak the language as wel! as who identify themselves 
with this state. Thus we would see people of all kinds belonging to 
various faiths - Telugus, Bengalis, Gujaratis, Tamils, Biharis, 
Marwaris, Sikhs and Christians are as good as Oriyas along with the 
native Oriya speaking group. This understanding or acquisition of 
nationalityor volunteering one’s persona to a place and psyche has 
been the important factor in the development of the concept of Oriya 
nationalism. Such a heterogenous group of people impose on them- 
selves a homogeneous thought through ritualistic practices, religious 
faiths and beliefs. They look for an iconic model to absorb or to figurate 
their vision about the ‘nation’ and “nationalism”. People do not hesi- 
tate to sacrifice their lives to uphold their vision and pride of the 
nation and nationalism. 


In India and Orissa, nationalism is a feminine power or the power 
belongs to a principle of Motherhood - The Mother Earth, Mother 
India or Utkala Janani (Mother Orissa). 


In Sanskrit it is spoken of as Prithvi or Goddess Earth. It is per- 
haps not surprising that kingdoms, cities, districts and boroughs are 
gendered feminine. Popular calendar prints often potray her in map- 
like position. The connotations are interesting : Mother India gives 
birth to her people : She nourishes, sustains and protects them. This 
Indian notion of motherhood has also nourished the Oriya principles 
of nationalism. In a song that begins with Vande Utkala Janani 
(authored by Kantakavi Lakshmikanta Mahapatra), we sense the same 
musical configuration of motherhood. By equating the feminine with 
irrational nature and the masculine with rationat culture, scholars like 
Cunningham characterised nature as the dominating force guiding 
India and Hinduism. Thus India and Hinduism were located in the 
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realm of nature (Annapurna Garimela. Engendering Indian Art. 1997). 
Nature has been the dominant force guiding India/Orissa. Nature has 
been manifested in the animatic principles - timeless worship of fer- 
tility symbols, studying Vedic Texts, Indology - arbitrary principles 
of Advaita or monotheism and Art. 

Nationalism has been deeply associated with imaging a territory 
with delivering shape and contour to the religious, spiritual and aes- 
thetic aspirations and concepts. Culture has always remained the prin- 
cipal motivator and dominating factor in shaping nationalism. Art, as 
Larry Siver phrased it, is “a poweful active and vital shaper of culture 
(Vidya Dehejia. Ed. Representing the Body. Delhi. 1997). In his 
ground-breaking article “Colonialism, Nationalism and Colonised 
women”, Partha Chatterjee argues that the nationalist reconstruction 
project was premised on the “‘separation of the domain of culture into 
two spheres - the material and spiritual”. (Colonial, Nationalism and 
Colonised women : “The context in India”. American Onthologist 
vol.16. 4 (Nov.1989) : PP 622-33). 


Culture demands recognition among the users as well as rie 
viewers. It involves both insiders’ and outsiders’ view of our culture. 
Since nationalism and culture are synonymous as far as the 
configuration of nationalism is concerned, culture has to be perceived 
in a historical perspective, if available for analysis. In India as well as 
in Orissa this is the only reality all through our journey from the 
prehistoric ape-man to the space-age citizen. Thus we could have a 
nationalism connected with ancient cultural values - may be the Vedic 
Nationalism followed by Feudalistic Nationalism in medieval periods 
and Modern Nationalism in letter and spirit. Nationalism - the 
categories we have brought in is to give an evolutionary assessment. 


A number of strands in contemporary politics, writes Charles Taylor 
turn on the need, sometimes the demand, for recognition. The need, it 
can be argued, is one of the driving forces behind nationalistic 
movements in politics. And the demand comes to the fore in the 
number of ways in today’s politics, on behalf of minority or “subaltern” 
groups, some forms of feminism and in what is today called the politics 
of “multiculturalism?” (The Politics of Recognition in Multiculturalism. 
1994). 


The importance of recognition has been modified and intensified 
by the new understanding of individual identity that emerges at the 
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end of eighteenth century. We might speak of an individualised iden- 
tity, one that is particular to me and that I discover in myself. This 
notion arises along with an ideal, that of being true to myself and my 
own particular way of being. Following Lionel Trilling’s usage in his 
brillant study, I will speak of this as the ideal of “authenticity”. (Lionel 
Trilling. Sincerity and Authenticity. New York : Norton . 1969). 


The value of regional culture and the utility as vehicles for self- 
identification in the presence of and in relation to a central dominant 
culture are two of the key elements of multiculturalism. It is lamented 
that we are not aware of the landmarks of our own history, literature 
and culture whereas there is a tendency in us to go internationalised. 
The differences between two individuals of the same culture, one 
imbedded in the local cultural milieu and the other internationalised 
are greater than that of the two individuals of two different cultures. 
There is culture of attitude which is important in the area of self iden- 
tification. 


Recognition of the value of different cultures, under a political 
hegemony should be made universally accepted. A feeling of such 
acceptance, including affirmation of one’s ethnic plurality as well as 
one’s universality shared potential, is an essential part of a strong 
sense of identity. However, we may confirm certain cultural symbols 
as nationalistic images, there is always a denial in such affirmations. 
These denials which lead to political issues ultimately dilutes the 
mono-culturalism. Therefore, in a free democratic country, the supe- 
riority of a cultural order can not be by law-binding on the partici- 
pants of minor culture streams. 


It is pertinent to observe that in certain countries, people have dis- 
covered a new sense of worth as citizens and chart their future direc- 
tions by practising and expressing their creative roots in dance, song, 
theatre and oral histories. Cultural expressions thus “used “ can, how- 
ever, be a two edged sword: positive when it is supported by sensitive 
groups, genuinely interested in reinforcing cultural identity and cre- 
ative endeavours: negative when used as a tool of manipulation. 


Certain states have, in a predatory spirit, attempted to pounce and 
homogenise other cultures to the point of effacing the weaker one. 
The Orissans have never attempted to participate in this intercultural 
competition. They have been inspired by the Pan-Indian vision of 
tolerance. Their macro cosmic view of nationalism have allowed the 
intrusion and assimilation of other cultures. 
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In their true expanded space for nationalism, they have assimi- 
lated the South Indian habits, the Eastern Indian cultures and the Cen- 
tral Indian languages. People in South Orissa adopt South Indian cus- 
toms and food habits and their language is re-oriented in accordance 
with the Dravidian phonology. Half a dozen districts of Western Orissa 
have Hindi speaking people. Similarly, the phonetic habits of the 
Northern Orissan people are accentualised after Bengali linguistic 
modes. This has been portrayed as a model of cultural weakness, but 
in the true Pan-Indian spirit, they have accepted everything. This typi- 
cal Oriya tendency of all inclusive nationalism mix Orissa in a minia- 
ture symbol of Indian Federation. What Orissa has been doing since 
ages becomes the slogan of the contemporary India. 


The concept of nationalism is spiritual and is not confined to ma- 
terial gains. Its material manifestations would mean all the best things 
of life, of individuals, of society, of a state and a nation. It is ever 
widening and changing. The material manifestations could be a river, 
a mountain, a personality, an art form, a piece of heritage textile or a 
monument. It could be one and all seen as a unitary exposition. Trac- 
ing of the national affinities in these manifested images would again 
lead to voluntary identifications. The identifying links have been sub- 
merged at times in the oceanic pride of possessions, of self-vanity, of 
zealous guarding of regional interests elsewhere. But this is a terri- 
tory where the individual self merges with the national self. 


Pure poetry; the hymns which are the property of Vedic thinking, 
went into making an epoch. The Rig Veda is therefore, the essence of 
a culture or nationalism that prevailed roughly one and a half thou- 
sand years before the birth of Christ. The lion which was the national 
animal lost its position when its species were threatened with extinc- 
tion. When the Orissan Suryavamsi King Purushottama was insulted 
by the Raja of Kanchi who alleged him as a Chandala because he 
was sweeping the floor of the chariot, the acrimony was not only 
directed against a king as an individual but towards a national senti- 
ment, Oriya pride. Therefore, to retaliate and take vengence the Lord 
of Orissa, Jagannatha marched against Kanchi and finally defeated 
him. Such a legendary expression of Oriya nationalism is tinged with 
political and religious overtones. When a national programme tele- 
cast on Television announced the nativity of Jayadeva (the author of 
Gitagovinda) as belonging to Bengal, the Oriya blood boiled because 
this had hurt the national pride of Oriya people whose national pos- 
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session was threatened by the greed of appropriation by another group 
who tried to invade into the domain of Oriya nationalism. Any kind 
of acrimony which is directed against a people constituting a nation, 
is bound to arouse nationalistic sentiments. 


If you trample upon a piece of ordinary cloth, it matters nothing. 
If that piece of cloth happens to be the national flag of a country, you 
hurt the sentiments of a people, a country and a nation. Nationality is 
very much a concept as well as a reality to the user of the concept. A 
photograph is defiled, and it passes off as any normal happening ; it is 
not even noticed. But if the photographic paper carries the image of 
your own father or even the “Father of the Nation” to whom you love 
and adore, the action of defiling will tantamount to a criminal act. 
The aura, acceptability and legality which has been built up into the 
concept of nationalism when threatened by self-centered acts, and 
fundamentalistic fanatisicm arouses in each of us an anger to retali- 
ate, even with brute force, (even if Mahatma Gandhi had preached us 
non-violence to regain confidence in one’s birth right). 


In the context of Oriya nationalism, the Great Kalinga War has a 
relevance. The legendary Kalinga War was fought between the people 
of Kalinga and the Emperor Ashoka of Magadha on the banks of 
river Daya. This forcibly imposed national calamity on the mother- 
land, aroused the people of Kalinga to stand and fight united to save 
the sense of nationalism. The battle was decissive. Innumerable people 
fell dead for a cause. And for the nation. 


In the first century B.C. Kalinga had illuminated its political hori- 
zon by glorious and proud achievements: territorial gains, gains of 
self confidence and honour during the reign of Emperor Kharavela. 
Kalinga was a state of rich resourceful territory. According to the 
description of historian Plini, Kalinga’s territory had far extended from 
the river Ganga in North to river Godavari in South. Emperor 
Kharavela by dint of his heroic deeds aroused the nationalistic fervour. 
He was the only Emperor, Orissa has produced so far, whose proud 
achievements even today inspire the Oriya people to a nationalistic 
spirit. The Hati-Gumpha inscriptions is a historic record of his glori- 
ous achievements unparalleled as a piece of historical and national 
document. 


The coronation of Kapilendra Deva on the throne of Orissa was 
also a decisive moment in our history highlighting Oriya nationalism 
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Jagannatha is identified with Orissa both religiously and politi- 
cally. There is a continuous attempt to built an Oriya nationalism 
around and with the concept of Jagannatha. Jagannatha, became in- 
volved in the state craft and acquired the status of State Deity. The 
formation of the title of The Emperor ‘Gajapati’ and the establish- 
ment of the closest link between the ‘Gajapati‘ and the Jagannatha 
was rather more political in the history of Orissan Imperial National- 
ism. Though there were intellectual efforts being rendered in both the 
literary and cultural sphere to glorify the relationship between Gajapati 
and Jagannatha. Jagannatha became the emotional binding force be- 
tween different classes, creeds and communities of Orissa. Jagannatha 
assumed the cultural supremacy all over Orissa. The Orissan culture 
got transfused into the Jagannatha culture. Along with the religious 
and spiritual status, Jagannatha also became the cultural icon of Orissa 
with royal links. So without Jagannatha no one can ever dream of 
Orissan nationalism or Odiya national identity. 


Sarala Dasa contributed his literary and spiritual wisdom in pre- 
senting Mahabharata in Oriya language which was better understood, 
realised and gained appreciation of the common Oriya mass. The Oriya 
Mahabharata popularly known as Sarala Mahabharata gradually over 
shadowed the Sanskrit Mahabharata for its lucidity, simple language 
forms and typical folk accent. This laid the foundation of language 
consciousness of nationalism in Orissa. The contribution of Pancha 
Sakhas; Jagannatha, Balarama, Achyutananda, Sishu Ananta and 
Yashovanta of the Bhakti Cult to Oriya literature in this phase of liter- 
ary and a spiritual tide are the legendary memoirs of Orissan literary 
and spiritual nationalism. This may be called as the Golden Era of 
Oriya literature because in this span, the Oriya language and litera- 
ture achieved self identity, recognition, distinction and regional vi- 
sion. The creations and achievements of Pancha Sakha enriched and 
enlightened both the literary and spiritual sphere of Orissa. 


But when Jagannatha Dasa recreated Bhagavata in Oriya, a new 
wave swept across inspiring a race and creating in them a spiritual 
and devotional space. Jagannatha’s Oriya Bhagavata is more than a 
mere literary creation which engulfed the Oriya psyche. Daily recit- 
als became a ritual. With Jagannatha’s Bhagavata, a new institutional 
identification emerged in the shape of ‘Bhagavata Tungi’. Bhagavata 
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Tungi is a sacred altar and a centre for community culture that shaped 
the agrarian identity in the hearts of almost all traditional villages. 
Here Bhagavata is recited every evening as a source of spiritual re- 
laxation. Jagannatha Bhagavata functioned as the unifying and bind- 
ing force in the villages knitting every Oriya from the rich Zamindars 
to the landless illiterate ones in one emotional thread of nationalism 
eradicating the social taboos, superstitions and caste bars. 


Balarama Dasa, the legendary saint - poet of Bhakti movement 
trans-created his literary genius in the Oriya Ramayana which be- 
came famous as Dandi Ramayana. Dandi Ramayana did hug the lime- 
light of recognition and distinction like Jagannatha Bhagavata. 
Harivamsa was also rendered into Oriya by Achyutananda Dasa. All 
these major literary creations in the 15 and 16th centuries were re- 
sponsible to awaken the national consciousness and sensitivity of the 
Oriya people with a devotional temper atuned to Oriya culture. The 
reformative movements created a nationalism which has percolated 
to the present generation. 


The Ratha Yatra or the Car Festival which is celebrated annually 
in Puri has now become a global phenomena. The festival which 
primarly, projected the Oriya identity became a global obsession. It 
also serves as a binding force and is a pointer to the national focus. 


In the mid 19th century, a new era began with poetic meta-cre- 
ations and the urges of social reformation of the saint-poet Santha 
Kavi Bhima Bhoi. Bhima Bhoi was a poet, philosopher and a spiri- 
tual visionary. He could not withstand the sufferings due to ignorance 
and superstitions. His creative lines were poignant with deep pathos 
and kindness towards humanity cutting across caste, creed and na- 
tionality. This provided a transcendental kind of Oriya nationalism. 


None of the heritage poets of Orissa has earned national and glo- 
bal identity like Jayadeva though Bhagavata, Mahabharata and Dandi 
Ramayana are also equally popular in Orissa. But Jayadeva’s 
Gitagovinda enlightened the cultural halo and pedantic lyricism of 
Orissa in the international cultural scenario. Gitagovinda which de- 
picts Radha Krishna Keli Rati Vilasa (love sports) was identified 
with Jagannatha culture. Gitagovinda which mirrors Orissan life and 
tradition was identified in the Oriya nationalism and finally became a 
cultural icon manifested in literature, dance and the arts. Gitagovinda 
started playing a pivotal role in the Puri temple rituals. The Mahari 
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Seva, Bhitaragayeni Seva and the use of the Gitagovinda Khandua 
Pata to evoke poetic nostalgia are a few of the identifying creden- 
tials of Oriya nationalism. Gitagovinda created an aesthetic psyche 
in the minds of Oriyas. This prompted Oriya Pata painters to paint 
and Odissi dancers to dance. The Gitagovinda as a cultural symbol is 
so strong that even contemporary painters like Dinanath Pathy has 
successfully tried to recreate the Orissan ritual imagery through his 
post-modernistic paintings. In the field of architecture, Orissa has been 
able to bring the national focus- its temple architectural style belong 
to Kalinga order; one among the four categories existing in India. 


Kavi Samrata Upendra Bhanja is a legendary poet of Orissa who 
for the first time championed an nationalistic Oriya creation to outwit 
the Sanskritic hegemony in poetry. Due to the creative efforts of 
Upendra, Oriya language could be able to shun a hesitant mode re- 
placing the Sanskritised traditions. 


Fakir Mohan Senapati introduced prose writing as a sequel to the 
anti-Oriya propaganda levelled by the Bengalis to diminish our 
credentials. He rescued the Oriya literature that was suffering from 
an identity crisis and lend it a much needed personality and status. 
The literary endeavours of Fakir Mohan advocating idealistic social 
values denouncing the evils of a colonial social structure and in a 
formative sway paved the way for a new literary resurgence. 


The first Mutiny or mass upsurgence by the hereditary Paikas of 
Khurda led under the command of Buxi Jagabandhu Bidyadhara 
against the British administration in 1817 was one of the most memo- 
rable events in the history of Orissan nationalism. This created a con- 
cept of Orissan National Freedom Struggle. This mass revolution had 
inspired the future nationalistic freedom movements in Orissa. 


In the 19th century, the independent minded tribes like the Kolha 
and Kondh had caused bitter humiliations for the British administra- 
tors. In 1857, the first Indian National Freedom Struggle called Sepoy 
Munity, Chakra Bishoi had steered the revolutionary forces of Orissa 
against the Britishers. Another nationalist hero of Orissa, Chakhi 
Khuntia was captured by the British forces while going towards North 
India to join the mainstream of Sepoy Mutiny. It is conveyed in some 
other sources that Chakhi Khuntia or Chandan Hajuri had practically 
assisted and accompanied the Queen, Rani of Jhansi in the national 
freedom movement. But the participation of Surendra Sai, the na- 
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tionalist rebellious leader of Sambalpur in Orissan Freedom Struggle 
was one of the most outstanding, glorious and admirable phase of 
Orissan nationalism. 


Utkala Gourava Madhusudan Das is called the Father of Modern 
Orissa as he is the founder of twentieth century Orissan nationalism. 
In 1903, Utkala Sammilani or Orissan National Conference (ONC) 
was established under the presidency of Madhusudan Das. The ONC 
took revolutionary steps to unify the diversified Oriya speaking lo- 
calities which had been annexed within the territories of the 
neighbouring states by the British administration in their own inter- 
est. The main ambition of ONC was to create Svatantra Utkala 
Pradesh or Akhanda Orissa or ‘United Orissa’. Maharaja Krushna 
Chandra Gajapati of Paralakhemandi, one of the celebrated states- 
men of Orissa who had represented ONC in the first Round Table 
Conference held in London in 1930. Finally on 1st April 1936, 
Svatantra Utkala Pradesh was established by the recommendations 
of Odonell Committee. So the 1st April which was later celebrated as 
a state level function, not only within Orissa, but wherever the Oriya 
people are living in Mumbai, Chennai, Calcutta, Delhi and even out- 
side the country. This euphoric celebration is not the natural outcome 
of the creation of a separate state. This was cleverly designed with 
the Government support to project Oriya nationalism. The concepts 
of Utkala Sammilani as well as Svatantra Utkala Pradesh were not 
mere flashes of territorial nationalism, but were ends towards inte- 
gral Orissan nationalistic vision. The founders of ONC perhaps never 
envisaged that the celebration of the unified Orissa state would as- 
sume such national and international significance to space out Oriya 
nationalism not only in the national but as well as in the global con- 
text. As to reinforce and whip up Oriya nationalism, following the 
Tamil and Telugu conferences, the Oriyas organised a World Oriya 
Conference to locate the global affinity among the Oriyas, specially 
the NRIs who have settled abroad. 


Another stream of nationalists and statesmen under the leadership 
of Utkala Mani Gopabandhu Dasa rendered their contribution towards 
the freedom in Orissa to cope up with the national struggle for inde- 
pendence. In 1921, Gopabandhu established Utkala Pradesh Con- 
gress Committee as a state wing of Indian National Congress to 
vigourise and vitalise the national freedom movement at Orissa level. 
After the establishment of the Orissa state wing of National Con- 
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gress, Mahatma Gandhi visited Orissa for the first time to deliver the 
message of Satyagraha and Non-Cooperation. Gopabandhu was the 
nationalist-hero who was the catalyst to bring the national flow of 
freedom movement to Orissa under his supreme command. He was 
the personification of divine grace and empathy in the sphere of Oris- 
san nationalism. 


The heritage astronomer of Orissa, Samanta Chandrasekhar popu- 
larly known as Pathani Samanta has remained as an icon of indig- 
enous wisdom in the psychic space of common Oriya. 


Among the personalities who had enhanced the image of Orissa in 
the national scenario, Rama Devi, Sarala Devi, Naba Krushna 
Choudhury, Gopabandhu Choudhury, Acharya Harihara and Pandit 
Nilakantha are the most eminent and outstanding. 


In the post independence era, Biju Patnaik emerged as a towering 
personality whose vision and dimension was far flung and who in his 
dreams and actions equated himself with the Emperor Kharavela. He 
advocated a fiery Oriya nationalism and did whatever was possible to 
boost the image of the Oriyas in the national and international arena. 
The whole world had witnessed the courage and undaunted spirit of 
the Oriya youth, when in a dare devil spirit, he rescued the Indone- 
sian Statesman from the claws of revolutionary extremists. He had 
established a distinct Orissan identity in international sphere by cre- 
ating the prestigious Kalinga Award which is presented every year to 
eminent personalities of international fame of scientific excellence. 
Biju Patnaik had framed the origin of scientific approach towards 
Orissan nationalism. Inspired by Orissa’s cultural past, he organized 
the Kalinga Bali Yatra performing the role of the cultural ambassador 
which was an effort perhaps to revive the maritime glory of ancient 
Kalinga. In a similar move, a convergence was initiated which later 
assumed the proportion of a huge human congregation to be known 
as Bali Yatra to recreate a dream of Oriya maritime episodes. 


Harekrushna Mahtab in the initial days of independence, struc- 
tured a cultural extravaganza in the name of Bishuva Milana bringing 
together poets, writers, performers and painters on one platform to 
reorient the Oriya thinking and creative efforts. This proved to be 
successful and its performance was repeated in district and sub-divi- 
sional levels creating an Oriya upsurgence. More over since Bishuva 
Milana and the beginning of the new Oriya year coalesced to give 
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To whip up Oriya nationalism several myths have been created. A 
few of them, to particularise, the Dharmapada myth has done more 
harm than good by marginalizing the contribution of Oriya Sthapatis. 
Dharma Samantaraya Mahapatra son of Sadasiva Samantaraya 
Mahapatra undoubtedly had mastered the traditional arts and was well 
conversant with technology. But at no point of time there was occa- 
sion in need to sacrifice the invaluable life of this young architect in 
the interest of his kith and kin. This myth is a fabrication of a time 
when the involvement of young Oriyas was a much needed input to 
build up the contemporary Oriya nationalism. Subsequently this myth 
was used without its context to indicate and recognise excellence in 
visual arts by the State Lalit Kala Akademi. Oriyas are a myth loving 
people. The myth of Jagannatha and Balabhadra marching as cavalry 
soldiers to Kanchi to boost the morale of their devotee king had been 
created to give a nationalistic thrust to a dispute which virtually turned 
into a war. This episode was then rendered in poetry, painting, sculp- 
tural reliefs and theatre. Although the Baji Rout incident is a histori- 
cal reality yet this has been concealed in a mythical structure to lend 
it an extra historical tinge for better emotive acceptability among the 
populace. The Irama episode again is factual but the regional histori- 
ans have whipped up the factuality to such an extent that it has landed 
up in a mythical convulgence to arouse the popular sentiments. In 
this context one has to remember that the infrastructure of all varia- 
tions of rationalism seem to embody fictional and legendary imports 
so the conscious Oriya might have also built slightly euphorised ex- 
aggerations. This is an old Indian habit. We do not know, for instance 
as to why a particular tiger would be named as Royal Bengal Tiger. 
We are yet to know whether the tiger was royal or the Bengal was 
royal. If the Bengalis were royal, the regal status might have been 
intruded into their culture through the Nawabs of the Mughal culture 
and the East India Company. 


The nationalistic experiments carried out in Satyavadi Vana 
Vidyalaya (Forest School) in the lines of Rabindranath Tagore’s San- 
tiniketan, however did not yield results. Because this institution has 
to be closed down and the idea abandoned. But the proteges of this 
nationalistic concept left behind them a legacy which could again be 
revived in the post modern scenario with a wider vision and involve- 
ment. If Similipal Forest could be termed as National Park, any of the 
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existing Universities or Institutions could be identified as a National 
Institute of Education. It comes to my mind why the national status 
should not be extended to Fashion Technology with a lot of classical, 
folk and tribal - aesthetic possibilities. 


The statesmen, political leaders, creative personalities as well as 
the commoners are still creating national identities of a race con- 
sciously or unconsciously. The nationalism is an evolutionary con- 
cept. A thought or action which surfaces in the psyche gets tested in 
the behavioural pattern, accepted and then returned back as a nation- 
alistic mode. This is a continuing process of nationalistic evolution. 


Orissa had and has tremendous potentialities to accord nationalis- 
tic signs to various facts and facets in the area of living tradition and 
culture. These signs could be linked to Bandha textiles (tie and dye 
fabric), stone carvings, appliques, silver filigrees, pata paintings, po- 
etry and prose, to dance, to theatre, to music, to cuisines, to religion 
and to monuments. The linkages are also valid for their practitioners 
who are our national icons. As\Biju Patnaik in politics, Sanjukta Pani- 
grahi in Odissi dance are equally iconic of Oriya nationalism. Orissa 
has several iconic models - Jagannatha not for the temple but as the 
symbol of Oriya nationalism, the Konark as the world heritage monu- 
ment and in the present scenario the “White Tiger” - not the Royal 
Bengal but the Indigenous Oriya Tiger (1OT). 


The national progression and the chronological development with 
regard to Oriya nationalism seems eclectic at the brink of the 20th 
century. A century of void has somehow inspired the authorisation of 
this article. This may act as a spring board for the posterity to fill in 
the blank spaces and reconstruct the entire history. Although this pa- 
per appears eclectic, a theoretical paradigm can be culled and summed 
up as follows. 


Oriya nationalism is a non-materialistic concept which percolates 
into idealistic modes like literature, art and culture. Oriya national- 
ism could be viewed in a historical perspective; each historical evo- 
lutionary phase throwing up its own conceptual modes - a hymn, a 
patriotic sentiment, a sacrifice and so on. Oriya nationalism is not 
only a territorial segmentized sign but an essential component of hu- 
manitarian values in the contest of our country and the world. Like all 
our nationalistic conceptual modes it is on its path of evolution, its 
human constituents contributing significantly to the material culture. 
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Nationalism and culture are identical which endows a configuration 
to view, smell and comprehend. 
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A view of Ranigumpha in Udaigiri caves. Bhubaneswar 


Ramesh P. Panigrahi 


ODISSI THEATRE ;: AN APPRAISAL 


It is difficult to synopsize a theatrical movement that began 
in the 1st certury A.D., continued through Prakrit dramaturgy 
through out the middle ages, footlighted six commercial theatre 
houses trapping audiences into the industry of entertainment in 
the postcolonial age and is processed through a movement that 
is still continuing with the latest styles of performances that 
are plagiarized by the Europeans under the canopy of post 
modernism. To state it in a reverse way, Odissi theatre, today, 
embodies features that are identified throughout the world as 
postmodern performances. Every night, at 12 in the night, sixtyfive 
troupes light the stages and blow the concerts for a five-hour- 
long performance on a commercial basis. There are around one 
thousand amateur clubs in the state, registered and unregistered, 
who put up annual shows and organise state wide competitions 
to compete with the Sangit Nataka Akademi. It would sound 
strange and euphoric if I make a statement that the Odissi theatre 
is the most ancient theatre in India, and today, with no 
technological gimmicks, and yet with all that is packaged within 
post-modernist performance, it continues to be post modern. To 
write one more line that would signal boastfulness is to record 
a reality that Odissi theatre circuit is doing more than what 
the metropolitans in Delhi or Calcutta or Bombay are doing. 
Yes sir, it is a fact, a contemporary history; and it just happens 
without any effort. Our configurational performances on the empty 
space, our physicalised Wanjana of Rasavinaya and the 
metatheatrical devices of dramaturgy date back to 1st century 
A.D. when the stone stage of Samrata Kharavela put up Vayogas 
to keep up the military spirit of the Odia warriors. 


The stone stage at Udayagiri of Bhubaneswar is still creating 
the antique noise of a Samaja (that was the word for audience 
in an auditorium) in its muteness. It is, to state it in the metaphoric 
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language of John Keats, the ‘Grecian Urn’, a presence signifying 
all its absences, a silence, that is poised between two moments 
of cheering clappings, one in history and the other in 
contemporancity. The other day, late Dhiren Dash produced Kunja 
Ray's Mahameghavahana Aira kharavela on that stone stage. I 
remembered Rob Wilson's Ka mountain being produced on the 
mountains of Egypt. Kharavela's Sanskrit Vyayogas were absent 
like a nonexisting past tense, but the open auditorium was buzzing 
with contemporary audience who were found clapping and filling 
in the silence/emptiness with a sound that seemed to echo a 
Ist century happening and spectacle. 


Kharavela started the theatrical productions in the third year 
of his accession to celebrate his military victories. Manisa Das, 
a sanskrit scholar, writes, "During the above period hundreds 
of Natikas, Vyayogas, allegorical dramas, Sangita Natakam, quasi 
allegorical dramas and Bhanas were written and staged. Beside 
the above classical dramas, the dramatists have presented some 
new factors of one act plays."(Manisa Das pp. 95-96). The history 
of the next six hundred years are yet to be retrieved. However, 
the Danda Nata, a quasi-Shamanistic folk performance embodying 
the physicalised performances of the early agricultural civilization 
and containing Saivite and Shakta cults of decadent Buddhist 
period was in practice during this period. 


The next play, Anargha Raghava Nataka was written and staged 
by one Murari Mishra, (750 A.D.). But Adya Rangacharya did 
not ascribe this writer to the Orissan Stage. Again we turn the 
pages of our dramatic history to discover a blankness. Manisa 
records in another article about the plays of 10th century A.D., 
a period that seems most focussed for Vyayogas. In that research 
paper captioned, Sword and Pen, written for the All India Oriental 
conference, 1986, Manisha records, " Hundreds of one act military 
spectacles (vyayogas) were written and staged to stir the military 
spirit of the people which was declined long since (Manisa Das. 
P.705) 


The next recorded Sanskrit play was Mahamahopadhyaya 
Krishna Mishra's Prabodha Chandrodaya Nataka (1050 A.D.). 
If Murari Mishra is accepted as a junior contemporary of Sriharsha, 
the king of Kanauj, and the author of plays like Priyadarshika, 
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Ratnavali and Naganandam the following period was considered 
decadent in Indian Sanskrit drama. Visakhadutta, the author of 
Mudra Rakshasa speaks of bad writers whose plays begin in 
one way and end in another :"Kukavi-kruta-natakasya iva 
anyanmukha, anyanirvahane.” As a theoretician of drama 
Visakhadutta compares a dramatist to a statesman. 


The Indian Sanskrit drama had its peak time of experimentation 
during Bhavabhuti’s period. Postmodern features like transfor- 
mations of characters, self reflexivity and deployment of other 
game strategies in dramatic performances of Europe are directly 
copied from Bhavabhuti without acknowledging the sources 
anywhere. 


Visakhadutta and Bhavabhuti made strong attempts to dislodge 
the dramatic norms of Sriharsha. Adya Rangacharya records. 
"Though Bhavabhuti seems to have written the play for an average 
audience there is no compromise with his artistic conceptions" 
(Rangacharya.171). In Uttara Rama Charita, Bhavabhuti's drama- 
turgy reaches the apex in terms of its narratology, characterization 
and meta theatrical devices of demystifying the dramatic illusion. 


This brief digression to Indian dramatic scenario would, 
perhaps, help us to comprehend the true context of the Odissi 
theatre of the Sanskrit period. The Indian theatrical period 
underwent a period of slump after the intellectual dramas of 
Bhavabhuti. At this time of crisis (by 10th century A.D.) the 
Odia playwrights took up the challenge and filled in the gap. 


In a research paper, captioned “Contribution of Orissa towards 
Sankrit dramatic literature", prepared for the All India Oriental 
conference, 34th session, held at Vishakhapatnam in 1989, Manisa 
Das records, "It is established that Sanskrit drama reached a 
stage of decadence towards 10th century A.D. But it is surprising 
enough to find that the dramatists of Utkal could upkeep the 
tradition of writing till 20th century A.D., having close rapport 
with social and political conditions of the century" (Manisa Das 
95). 

However, as for as our published literature is considered 
and as far as my textual evidences are extended, the next 
playwright of Odissa was Kaviraja Samkhadhara, a contemporary 
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of Govinda Deva, the Chief minister of Anangabhima Deva - 
fH (120-1298 AD), who wrote Nataka Melaka Natika. The 
playwright who followed him was Chandrasekhara Sandhibigraha 
Mahapatra, minister of Bhanudeva-III (1353-1378 AD). He wrote 
Pushpamala Natika. 


Usha Parinaya Natakam by Raghavananda Sandhi Vigraha 
Mahapatra (1378-1434), is the next play. Visvanatha Kaviraja, 
to the next play. Visvanatha Kaviraja the famous theoretician 
of Sahitya Darpana, also wrote two plays: Pravabati Parinaya 
Natakam and Chandrakala Natika. 


The real monarch of the Odia stage was Gajapati Kapilendra 
Deva (1435-1466 AD) who wrote Parasurama Vijaya Vyayoga. 
The contemporary generation of Odias do not listen to the politital 
declamatory speeches as elderly statesmen seem to brag while 
divulging to the youngsters that the Odias were a race of warriors. 
To them, the giant-sized phalic chimneys of the East India 
Company stand as a reality. To this generation of youngsters, 
nurtured in the English medium schools and under television 
medium, the reality is a fisherman image that sings of national 
integration in a Bengali accent in the DAVP. integration adver- 
tisement. As far as I understood India, the fisherman was 
represented either in a novel called Chemeen or in the folk songs 
of Bengal. The Odias were never a class of fishermen. Neither 
are they tribals. As the typology of those Sanskrit dramas reveal, 
the Odias were a race of warriors since they wrote and performed 
in vyayogas. 

Gajapati Kapilendra Deva's successor, Purushottama Deva 
(1466-1497) composed Abhinava Veni Samhara Natakam. The 
contribution of the court poets of these kings to the field of sanskrit 
drama connot be overlooked. Kavidindima Jeevadevacharya's 
(1450-1533) Vakti-VYaibhava Natakam and Utsahavati Rupakam, 
an imaginary play interwoven with pseudo mythological subtexts 
were the next plays. 


Utsahavati Rupakam seems to be the first feminist play of the 
world, though my ascription is debatable. The play is positioned 
in a Stri-Rajya where Pramlocha is the queen. It can be compared 
with Jaimini's Asvamedha Parvam. The description of the land of 
women is as follows : 
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Strinam rajyamidam striyah punarima 
Lavanyasima bibho 
Shringaragamavira - vikrama katha byasayah 
Etesam visikheirmukehih smitasakheirvasyo 
Janah sangamat 
kreedavibhrama Kautukeikarasiko 
masatrayam jivati 
(Utsahavati Rupakam Sl. No. 27) 


This Rupakam has been classified as ‘Veethi'’ by 
Ramakrishnachariar in his History of Classical Sanskrit Literature. 


Kavi Dibakar Mishra's (1466-1535 AD) Dhurta Charita Vana 
and Parijata Harana Natakam are two major dramatic works of 
this period. Kavi Dibakara was a great poet and the title 
Kavichandra Raya was conferred on him by his patron Gajapati 
Prataparudra Deva (1496-1534 AD), the emperor of Orissa. 
Dibakara had also occupied a dignified position in the court of 
Krushnadeva Raya (1509-1529), the king of Karnata, because of 
his learning and scholarship. In those days, Vidyanagara was a nest 
of learning. 


Anadi Mishra, a descendent playwright of Dibakara's family 
mentioned about Dibakara in his Manimala Natika, describing him 
as Bidyanagara vidyagarima gravattah. He has been acknowledged 
as a great literary talent of Khandapara : "Hence, Anadi, son of 
Satanjiva, through mother Nimba Devi, who had the advantage 
of a lineage of scholars and was patronised by three successive 
rulers of Khandapara, flourished during C. 1650-1730 AD and was 
the author of Manimala Natika, Kelikallolini and Rasagosthi 
Rupakam." ( D.P. Intro.) 


Rasagosthi as a form of theatre is rare in India.This is the only 
gosthirupakam available in Sanskrit literature. Dukhisyam 
Pattnayak records, "In fact, Rasagosthi Rupakam stands as the 
only specimen of Gosthi Rupakam yet discovered. Viswanatha 
speaks of one Raivata Madanika but it has not yet been discovered. 
Anadi tried his hand in this rarest specimen of Sanskrit drama 
and was successful in his attempt. (D.P. 11) 


The prologue to Rasagosthi Rupakam indicates that Anadi 
Mishra wrote this Gosthi Rupakam being patronised by one 
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Vanamali Jagaddeva. The king of Khandapali (the present 
Khandapara State) Rasagosthi Rupakam connects us to two major 
components of the 17th and 18th century drama in Orissa : Rasa 
and the endeavour to percolate Rasa by a Gosthi. It is a collective 
effort out of which has emerged the concept of Rasa, Lila and 
Jatra forms of theatrical performances. On another level, it has 
assimilated the Margi (classical) plays with the collective folk 
tradition of Orissa. 


Rasa, according to Sridharaswamin is: "Rasonamabahuna- 
rtakiyukta nrutyaviseshah’ (Srimad Bhagavata 10:3:23: Varatha 
Deepikayam; qtd in Dukhisyam Pattnayak). This form of 
bahunartaki yukta nrutya is a clear effect of the Sangeetakas 
invented by Rajasekhara, the king of Kerala. 


Rajasekhara blended the Margi with the desi form in a Prantiya 
(regional) language. Rajasekhara's experiments in dialogic dis- 
course and performative style heralded the transition from the 
highbrow, mainstream Sanskrit to the evolution/inclusion of Prakrit 
dramas. This bold stance taken seems to be an attempt toward 
realism. Now we realise that realism was never a transmutation 
of the smokes emitted through the chimneys of East India 
Company. I would advise Edward Said to redraft his essay Crisis 
in Orientalism so that something "relatively unknown and 
threatening and previously distant" would seem less menacing today 
to try a frank admission of the facts of history. (Edward. 275.) 


Rasakrida, according to Srimad Bhagavatam is a blending of 
rime, song and dance in which Krishna multiplies his Lila-persona 
into many and stands between every two women in a Mandala 
(Circle) choreography. Since all compositional 'structures' (addition 
of the components plus a trans-structural mystique) are ascribed 
to Goddess Kali, the Radha of these Rupakams is addressed in 
the Stotras as Rasodvava. Radha and the Gopikas in this circular 
composition with multiple presence of Krishna ocularise an illusion 
that is both Tantric and evocative of a process (not the product 
nor an objectification as envisaged in postmodern poetics). 

Srimad Bhagavatam mentions: 

Rasotsava sampravrutto gopimandala manditah 

Yogeshabesha Krushnena tesam madhye dvayordvayah. 

(Srimad Bhagvatam,10.33.3.qtd.in Dukhisyama Pattanayak p.9) 
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Dukhisyam Pattanayak defines the form in the following 
language : "Rasa is therefore, a gleeful sportive dance, in which 
female dancers in general and Gopis with Krishna in particular, 
dance in a circular form" (D.P. 9) 


The VWritti of the Rupakam is Kaisiki which is associated with 
charming vivacity. But structurally the play omits Garva and 
Vimarsha Sandhis. The other Sandhis are however, included. This 
form makes an over use of pantomime as a stylistic device. The 
attempt was to extricate drama from the controversies with regard 
to dialogism and speech-acts. The Sanskrit-Prakrit controversy 
was therefore evaded by Anadi Mishra. The Odia playwright on 
the other hand, borrowed from the physicalized performances of 
Danda Nata. (A folk form that gained popularity between 4th 
cent.B.C. to 4th century A.D. and prevalent even toady as a quasi- 
shamanistic ritual performance). Mishra, in his attempt to create 
this structural value-component, blends folk nuances in the Sanskrit 
spoken by the Gopis. The dialogues of the gopis are blended 
heavily with Prakrit. 


Towards the end of 18th century, the highbrand Sanskrit culture 
underwent a decadent phase. The Macaulay education and the 
missionaries in their new founded euphoria for preaching scientific 
(?) rationalism pushed aside these rich forms. 


Orissa came under the colonial grip as late as 1803. The Bengali 
officers who were deputed to Orissa never showed any interest 
in the Orissan Sanskrit and folk forms of theatre. The long 
tradition of Odissi theatre was almost demolished. Girija Shankar 
Ray writes, " In the beginning of the English rule, many Bengali 
personnels were deputed to manage different departments of 
administration. They occupied high places. They did not have 
sympathy for Orissan traditions. On the other hand, they tried 
in many ways to popularise Bengali language in Orissa. In the 
process, they showed utter disregard for Oriya literature. The 
concept of Muzlis was very popular among the Bengali feuds and 
occasionally they performed Bengali Jatras. At the same time they 
discarded Odia Jatra as garbage and outdated; as some meaning- 
less art with a bad taste." (Qtd from the preface to Gopinatha 
Ballava, G.K. Brahma : P4) 


This account, translated by this author, shows that the Oriyas 
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of the 19th century were ignorant of the Emilie Zola-brand of 
realism. These illiterate authors who did not have any exposure 
to East India company literature continued with their folk styles. 


In a folk-form, Dasakathia, two players with small sticks in 
their hands sing and narrate episodes from Puranas and imper- 
sonate different characters during narration. 


In Bharata Lila, the Duari (gatekeeper) is the narrator, com- 
mentator and character. When he transforms into a character, he 
plays wit-games with leading protagonists like Arjuna and 
Subhadra. The Duari, thus, becomes an allegorical gatekeeper, a 
metaphor for watching and guarding the social norms and the 
conscience of the distant mythological heroes. 


The Duari of Bharata Lila is a class TV employee in the court 
of Arjuna. This Lila was performed generally by the ‘untouchables! 
of those days. The wit game initiated by him has a subvertive 
purpose; to outwit the norms of the mainstream culture, and the 
Lila shows the tension between the mainstream and subcultures. 
It is an attempt to rehabilitate the culture of the marginal people. 


A similar attempt to subvert the mainstream story of 
Mahabharata can be discerned in the Mahabharata of Sarala Dasa. 


In Bharata Lila the most neglected Duari acts as the 'hero'’, 
as the monarch of the stage. Similarly, the tin-sword in the hands 
of a Jatra-monarch vests him with metaphoric power. 


With these folk theatres, the performance space is shifted from 
the Nata-Mandira of Jagannatha Temple to the streets. Sahi-Jata 
(Street-Jatra) is an episodic enactment of the Ramayana. In this 
pageantry form each street would enact an episode on the street 
and travel up to the next street where the story of the next episode 
would be taken over by another group, and in the process of mass- 
participation the entire story of the epic would be completed. 


The Sahi Jata (Street Jatra) is still alive at Puri. The folk forms 
have thus amalgamated the divine and the profane, the mainstream 
culture and the subcultural rituals. 


But the silhouetted picture of the 19th century drama/threatre 
given here is a melting pot of various Desi and Margi norms. In 
some plays like Rasagosthi Rupakam (1650-1730) they seem to 
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blend into a generic experimentation. But, during the 19th century, 
the Sanskrit style of dramaturgy that had a long tradition since 
Kharavela (Ist century) encounters a two pronged attack-one from 
the frontier of folk culture and the other from the frontier of 
Eurpoean Realism filtered down to us from the smoke of the 
chimney of East India company and Bengali imitation. 


COLONIAL DRAMA-I 


During the recent Golden Jubilee celebration of Akashvani, 
Cuttack (28.1.97), Braja Mahanty, a senior official, poet, novelist, 
critic, playwright and the President of Utkala Sahitya Samaja, 
Cuttack, claimed that one Raghava Parichha of Mayurbhanj district 
wrote a Giti Natya with developed prose dialogues in 1842 which 
was produced by Akashvani, Cuttack. As the book is not yet 
published and the academicians do not accept radio spools as 
evidence, Raghava Parichha's play is not acknowledged as the first 
play of Orissa. If it is accepted, the history of Odia theatre would 
need a thorough revision. 


Theatre historians of Orissa record Jaganmohana Lala's Babaji 
(1877) as the first Oriya play. Priyaranjan Sen, in his Modern Oriya 
literature, mentions " The next dramatist of note was Jaganmohan 
Lala who wrote Sati Natak; he had previously written 
Bhramabhanjan and Babaji which was practically not a play at 
all, but sketch with a purpose, it was in the words of Blumhardt 
"a drama directed against the use of intoxicating drugs xxx “ (qtd. 
in H.K. Das 139) 


But Raghunatha Parichha's Gopinatha Ballava was published 
in1868. The literary historians have not mentioned about this play. 
Priyaranjan Sen, a the then Bengali literary historian suspects 
this play to be a translation from Sanskrit and. Mayadhar Mansingh 
is of the opinion that the play, Gopinatha Ballava has been written 
under the influence of Telugu literature. Mansingh's interpretation 
seems viable since Raghunatha Parichha was bom in 
Paralakhemandi, a border town adjacent to north Andhra, and he 
was versed in Sanskrit language. The later theatre historians 
attempt a formalistic interpretation and comment that this play is 
written in verse and its language is highly rhetorical. The verse 
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lines written in Mandakranta rhythm, it is alleged, become 
incommunicable to the audience. However, Bira Kishore Das, a 
theatre historian of Orissa, admits that the play can be termed as 
a Giti Natya. 


The reasons given by the critics for discrediting the play do 
not seem to be convincing. There is no reason as to why a play 
written in sanskritized verse would be rejected and Babaji would 
be recommended because it was written by a ‘deputy’ of the colonial 
Orissa with prose dialogues . Secondly, it is a social satire that 
narrates the life of a corrupted friar of the colonial days. The play 
also satirizes the English knowing 'Baboos' who spread alcoholism 
in the society. This may be a poor imitation of a Restoration 
Comedy, that inspired similar plays in Bengali. 


The colonial theatre aestheticians zealously promoted the cult 
of naturalism and the microphones for such a cultural dementia 
were being operated from the so called Mahanagara (Calcutta). 


The first permanent stage of colonial Orissa was erected at 
Paralakhemandi, the place of Raghunatha Parichha's birth (the 
author of Gopinatha Ballhava). It was Padmanabha Rangalaya, 
built by the brother of the the-then king of Parala, Padmanabha 
Gajapati Narayana Deva. Two years before that, Madhusudhan 
Panigrahi's Krishna Lila was staged at the Bada (Pedda) Brahmin 
street in an open air pendal. Aparna also built a small stage in 
his monastery and named it Sri Sri Rasikaraja Prasadeika Syjana 
-Manoranjana Natya Sangha. He used to stage Lilas there. At that 
time the Bahapat Company from Pune visited Paralakhemandi and 
some of the actors like Govinda Bhatta, Ram Murthy and Krishna 
Murty helped the Raja’s brother to build Padmanabha 
Rangalaya.On this stage were performed Gopinatha Nanda 
Sharma's Shakuntala, Padmanabha Gajapati's Chakravati 
Swayambhara, Ahalya, Shapavimochana and Dana Parikshya, 
Goura Chandra Gajapati's Dhruva, Aparna Parichha's Vijaya 
Vasanta and Chandra Hasa. 


Vyasakavi Fakir Mohan Senapati had been to Paralakhemandi 
and was highly impressed. He had recorded in his Utkala 
Bhramana. 


Ehipari jane jadi tha'nte uttare. 
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Bulu thanti muhin hata pakai nisar'e” 


An inadequate translation of this couplet will be : "If one such 
person would have been there in the North (Orissa), I would be 
moving with a hand on my moustache (sharpening it with pride). 
During the reign of Krishna Chandra Gajapati, a number of 
Sanskrit and Hindi plays were staged and the troupe was deputed 
to Madras to stage Sanskrit plays. 


Soon after, the kings of Chikiti, Dharakote, Khallikote, 
Manjusha, Tikkali, Talcher, Ali, Kanika, Bamanda, Mayurbhanj 
and Sareikela also built stages. The traditions of folk theatre meant 
to be performed in open air, were then staged in prosceneum by 
the end of 19th century and soon the colonial productions glided 
into 20th century under the patronage of the colonial kings, many 
of whom were also playwrights. 


This was also the beginning of the professional theatre. Instead 
of writing in details about them, a list of dramatic performances 
is given below. 


01. 28.11.1873 : The Catholic school of Cuttack staged 
Charles the XII, King of Sweden. 


62. 1875 : Radhakrishna Mancha at Mahanga. On this stage 
were staged the plays of Jaganmohana Lala. 


03. 1876 : A temporary stage built by Suman in the campus 
of the Cuttack missionary School, Cuttack : the stage of Kothapada 
built by the Mahanta or the head of the Matha. All the plays 
of Ramsankar Rai and Kamapala Mishra were staged here. 
Vaishnava Pani began his career on this stage. 


04. (Date not available) : Radha Ballava Theatre, Kuanpal, 
founded by Zamindar Golak Chandra Bose. Bengali plays were 
staged here. 


05.1887 Cuttack Amateur Theatre: staged Bengali plays. 

06.1889-90 : Radhakanta Rangamancha founded by Jaganmohan 
Lala. Babaji, Sati (The chaste woman), Vruddha Vivaha (The 
mariage of an oldman) and Priti were the plays staged here. The 
Bengali plays, Harischandra, Sita Vivaha, Jamai Barika and 
Parijata Harana were also staged. 


07.1894- 95 : Satish Chandra Sarkar's Magnetic Theatre at Balu 
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Bazar Cuttack. 
08.1895 : Bira Vikram Theatre, Khariar. 
09.1897 : Padmanabha Theatres, Binod Behari, Cuttack. 
10.1898-99: Binapani Theatres, Binod Behari, Cuttack. 


Beside this record, data about Ram Shankar Rai's play Kanchi 
Kaveri shows that this play was staged at Manik Ghosh Bazar, 
Cuttack on 7.2.1881 (Monday ) 


11. 1910-11: Basanti Ranga Mancha at Mehndipur, Cuttack. 
The first play staged here was Rosnara. Most of the plays staged 
here were Bengali plays. 


12. 1913-14: Usha Ranga Mancha at Banka Bazar established 
by Zamindar Rajni Biswas. 


The list shown above is not merely history. It semioticizes a 
significant cultural conflict between the north Orissa influenced 
by the European theatrical practices filtered through Bengal and 
the theatre of South Orissa performing Sanskrit plays of Indian 
classical standards and using Rasa and Dhvani as its parameters. 
But, the proceneum stage with its fourth wall of illusion was 
pervading all through the stage, as a mark of modemity. 


By the time the 19th century ends, the 97 year old colonialism 
(Orissa came under the British in 1803, one of the last states to 
be tagged into the imperial domination) already seems to have 
entered into the roots of our culture. But it has had lots of positive 
effects on us despite the corrosive effects of the Bengalies to 
subvert the cultural traditions of Orissa, a technique of spreading 
cultural imperialism that seems to have been adopted from the 
Europeans. By this time two newpapers had been launched in 
Oriya, namely Utkala Dipika (1866) and Samvada Vahika (1868). 
The first printing press was established in Orissa after 35 years 
of colonisation, by the missionaries. In 1838, the Mission Press 
was established and eleven years after, Rev. Lassey published our 
first magazine Jnanaguna in 1849, and later, in 1856, was 
published Prabodha Chandrika. 


With the heralding of the twentieth century, a famous weekly 
named Odia O Nava Samvada was published and then followed 
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a host of them out of which the following are available : (1) Utkala 
Hiteishini (1869), (2) Utkal Darpana (1873) (3) Sikshaka (1873) 
(4) Dharma Bandhu (1873) (5) Swadesi (1876) (6) Sikhya Bandhu 
(1886) (7)Utkala Prava (1891) (8) Sambalpur Hiteishini (1889). 
These magazines and other print -media aimed at social reforma- 
tion. The impact of All India Congress was felt here and Orissa 
was assimilating itself into the mainstream. Dayanand Sarasvati's 
Arya Samaja, Dada Bhai Naroji's nationalism. Gokhale's principle 
of a synthesis of the East and the West and Tilak's policy of 
academic expansionism had also influenced Gopabandhu Das and 
by 1909 the Satyavadi Vana Vidyalaya was started keeping 
Santiniketan as its model. This was the sprouting time of Odia 
concept of nationalism, as a mute protest against the Bengali 
euphoria expressed in naming a tiger as Royal Bengal Tiger. (Who/ 
which was royal? The tiger or the Bengalis ?] 


Literary stalwarts like Radhanath Ray, Madhusudhan Rao, 
Gangadhara Meher had started modernising poetry. Fakir Mohan's 
novels and short stories liad already been published in pure 
colloquial Oriya counteracting the high rhetorical novels of Bankim 
Chandra. Yet the historical scenario of the 19th century seemed 
bleak. The repeated invasion by the English, the religious pressures 
from the missionaries, the terrible famine at Ganjam and Balasore 
and Krantichandra Bhattacharya's slogan in Bengali Oodia ekta 
bhasa noe (Odia is not a language) were some of the major 
onslaughts that have attempted to subvert the socio-economic and 
cultural life of the state. 


The role of Magnetic Theatre (Balu Bazar, Cuttack) in mod- 
ernising the theatrical performances was significant. This humble 
theatre house was made of wattle walls without daub and its roof 
was thatched. There were four classes for the audience and a 
portion was demarcated for the ladies. There were scenes and cut- 
outs and the pendal was illuminated by one thousand watt 
chandeliers. In a Bengali mythological play the Apsaras descended 
down from heaven, women jumped into a burning pyre and cut 
out heads rolled on the stage. Binapani Theatre tried to reproduce 
some plays, but the performances were not as successful as the 
production of Magnetic Theatre. The records show one Syam 
Sundar Sathia's two Oriya plays Duryodhanara Urubhanga and 
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Meghanada Vadha being staged on this stage. But the plays are 
not available in print. 


The second decade of this century had two permanent stages. 
Basanti (1910) and Usha(1913). The first mobile theatre company, 
Radhakrishna Theatre started touring over the length and breadth 
of the state with translations from Bengali. By 1917, Usha Theatre 
produced original plays in Oriya: Jyotin Mukherjee's Raja Surath, 
Govinda Chandra Suradeo's Nandikesvari and Aswini Kumar 
Ghosh's Savitri. Before this we have evidences of Bhikari Charan 
Pattnayak's play Kataka Bijaya being staged in the Survey School 
stage. A novel named Padmamali was dramatized by G.C. Suradeo 
and staged at the Medical School, Cuttack. Bhikari Charan 
Pattnayak has published nine plays (i) Kataka Bijaya (ii) Sansara 
Chitra (iii) Nandikesvari (iv) Ratnamali (v) Sushila (vi) Jautuka 
(vii) Raja Purushotama Deva (viii) Adbhut Adarsha (1x) Nirupama. 


Kataka Bijaya (1901) as a historical play depicts the ruthless 
invasions of Marathas and the Bargis and later it records how 
Cuttack was taken over by the British people. A soldier in this 
play says "Oriyas are great artists. They are engaged in different 
artistic endeavours. If you see the filigree work of Cuttack, you 
would be astonished ".(Sc.II) However, the traditional critics have 
attacked the play for its comic scenes and songs. Originally, the 
play was performed by the students of Ravenshaw College and 
the Oriya intellectuals with Victorian attitudes of moral aesthetics 
and a flair for naturalism might not have appreciated its comic 
scenes and songs. Bhikari Charan's Raja Purushottama Deva is 
another historical play that investigates into the palace intrigues 
relating to Purushottama Deva's accession after the death of 
Kapilendra Deva. This play does not deal with the love episodes 
of Purushottama Deva and Padmavati that are included in Ram 
Shankar Ray's Kanchi Kaveri (staged on 07.2.1881). The play 
contains two stage gimmicks like Padmavati (in Raja 
Purushottama Deva) jumping into the tank with her Sakhis and 
Purushottama Deva swimming in the sea. It seems the techniques 
of presentation were developed by that time. 


Bhikari Charan's Nandikesvari is another historical play, which 
is a dramatisation of Radhanath Ray's epic poem of the same title. 
A critic attacks the play for its long monologues. Inclusion of long 
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monologues cannot be adjudged as a lacunae in 1997. Becket, 
Ionesco, Harold Pinter and Sam Shepard use very long monologues 
in the post modern era. A play captioned Killer's Head written 
by Shepard is a monologue of Major before he is electroculated. 


But Bhikari Charan Pattnayak is only a historical playwright. 
His Sansara Chitra, Sushila and Jautuka are plays that deal with 
contemporary social follies like dowry system. Bhikari Charan 
Pattnayak seems to follow the stories of Fakir Mohan. Such 
stories, generally dealt with the problems pertaining to evil and 
their justification through drama. The evil characters, as every- 
where were cunning and deceitful and they tortured the good and 
innocent. Such a pattern also existed in the Fakir Mohan's novels 
as early as 1897. 


Bhikari Charan's plays combined the traditional and the modern 
qualities in content and structure, but he is mainly remembered 
today as a social reformer. The next playwright, who is designated 
as Natya Samrat, is Aswini Kumar Ghosh. His first play Bhisma 
was staged at Ravenshaw College in 1915.He was offered a 
Lecturer's job in Patna College, but he had to reject that offer to 
stay in Orissa and develop the dramatic literature of his state. 


Bhisma (1915) was his first play in blank verse. Later it was 
taken up by Radha Krishna Theatre to be staged on a commercial 
basis. In 1917, when the entire world was rejoicing after the 
victory in the first world war, Aswini Kumar wrote his Savitri. 
The play advocated that life should be a commingling of science 
and religion. His next play, Salabeg, is taken from Dardhyata 
Bhakti, a book of poetic stories that deals with the life of the 
devotees of Lord Jagannatha. Salabeg was the son of Lalbeg, a 
Moslem administrator who kidnapped a Brahmin widow from 
Danda Mukundapur, a village near Puri and Salbeg was born from 
her. Later he became a great devotee of the Lord and many of 
his Bhajans are available in cassettes and discs today. 


Aswini Ghosh wrote another biographical play called "Bhakta 
Harijana or Dasia Bauri". The life sketch of this untouchable 
devotee is also picked up from Dadhyata Bhakti collection of 
biographies of the devotees in verse. In the story, the Lord himself 
takes the coconut from Dasia's hand since he is not allowed into 
the temple. Raghu Arakhita, Tyagi Ram Das and Bandhu Mohanty 
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are also stories from the same book. These stories were so popular 
that in 1980s Bandhu Mohanty was filmed and had done a roaring 
business. Raghu Arakhita has also been filmed, but the film has 
not yet been released because its director Nitai Palit died. 


This playwright has taken up mythological stories like Sri 
Mandira and Chandaluni, Sakhigopala and Satyanarayana. The 
popular story based on Sri Mandira (The Jagannatha Temple) was 
filmed in 1958 (Mahalakshmi Puja) and now it is still exhibited 
in the villages by the State Government for propagating the 
messages about our notions of casteism and untouchability. The 
play also includes the details of the fertility ritual. 


Aswini Ghosh's Janaki is another mythological play that handles 
a theme from Ramayana. His contribution to the field of historical 
plays is not less. In 1918, he wrote his first historical play Seoji. 
The story is culled from the history of Mewar and was successfully 
staged in Cuttack Medical School. Later, the play was taken up 
by Radhakrishna Theatre and brought immense success for the 
playwright. 

Ghosh's next historical play was Kala Pahada or Mukunda Deva 
that deals with the history of Orissa. Kalapahada was a dissatisfied 
Hindu who converted himself into a Muslim and decided to break 
all the Hindu religious temples. Aswini Ghosh chose this character 
partly for high voltage dramatic action and partly for invoking the 
regional feelings of patriotism. Similarly, in his Govinda 
Vidhyadhara he has dug into the historical period of Sepoy Mutiny 
and delineated Govinda Vidhyadhara's partiotic actions. His chain 
of historical plays continues with Utkal Gaurava (1927), Kesari 
Ganga and Dharmapada, the story of a twelve year old sculptor 
who gave the finishing touch to the temple of Konark by fixing 
its pinnacle. With my modern tools of interpretation, I can 
comment that the playwrights attempted to incorporate oral history 
and legends towards shaping a new historiography in a period when 
our historiographers were busy in archeological excavations to find 
a colonial rationale to justify historical truths through copper plates 
and stones - not through the legends that shape the inner contours 
of our culture. 


Aswini Ghosh, as it would be seen, had borrowed stories from 
myths and history, but dealt them dexterously on the stage. As 
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Shakespeare was the model, he did not feel it degrading to borrow 
for the performative art. But his choices definitely speak of his 
idealism and patriotic fervour, his love for the land, in which he 
was born. 


His first social play, Odia Jhia (The Oriya Girl) is based on 
Chakradhar Mahapatra's novel Balangi. The theme depicts the love 
story of Purnachandra, the king of Narasimhapur with Bhanu 
Mangaraja's grand daughter Balangi; but the king fails. It seems 
the story was picked up from one of the most insignificant princely 
states of Orissa to universalize love stories. The heroes of the 
mythical and historical plays were conforming to the epic standards 
and gradually with the changing situations the level of conflict 
also changes. In the mythological plays the conflict is shown 
between the Gods and fate. The historical heroes suffer from a 
tragic flaw that is deposited in the hidden, sedimented level of 
the unconscious and the unidentifiable desire of the man-in-action. 
With his social plays Aswini returned to the externalities of 
conflict. In such plays the protagonists face the society and meet 
their tragic end. 


Aswini Kumar's social plays run into a long list ‘Hindu Ramani 
depicts how the Hindu woman retains her traditional identity in 
the face of cultural and religious invasions. In Master Babu, the 
hero says : "This world is our real text... each moment in time 
is a page ... the events that usher in are like alphabets ... education, 
in reality, is embodied in the experiences and the examination takes 
place in his deeds". The dialogue written in early thirties seems 
very contemporaneous and it sounds like someone talking in the 
30st modern books of the sixties and seventies. In Bhai, Ghosh 
narrates the events in the Choudhury family that tend to change 
the norms of brotherly affection on the ground of western 
education. The brother is driven out since he is uneducated and 
he does not cultivate the Western norms of etiquette and sophis- 
tication. 


It seems the Oriya family develops a new trend of intellectual 
feudalism (knowledgeable 'haves' and illiterate 'have nots'). An- 
other problem play, Sri Lokanatha, later rendered into a successful 
commercial film (1959), depicts the conflict between science and 
religion. In Chasha Jhia (The daughter of a farmer) the politics 
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the politics of the rural sector and the ensuing politics are 
presented. Kaidi seems to be a crime story in which one may 
discern traces of Dostoevsky's Crime and Punishment. It may also 
be taken as an endeavour toward a psychological probing of the 
guilt ridden psyches. 


Aswini Ghosh had a degree in mathematics and he knew how 
to play with numbered abstractions. But he never fails to dig at 
the characters of neo-modern, English knowing Baboos; who 
contributed to the propagation of western values in our society. 
Reformed Lady and Premika Chhatra(The lover Student) are two 
significant contributions with regard to this. With Aswini Kumar 
Ghosh, the Odia colonial drama merges into the mainstream of 
Indian drama. But parallel to this Western mainstream was running 
a traditional Sanskrit pattern of dramaturgy in South Orissa with 
playwrights like Govinda Suradeo (1884-1930) the Raja of Tarala 
(Srikakulam) and Radhamohan Rajendra Deva (1900-1920), the 
Raja of Chikiti. 

The Jatra as a folk form of theatre also survived during this 
period with legendary dramatists like Jagannatha Pani (b.1836) 
Bhikari Nayak, Gopala Dasa (b. 1875) Vaishnava Pani (1882), 
Lakshmikanta Mahapatra (b. 1888)Krushna Prasad Basu( 1894), 
Balakrishna Mahanty (b. 1900), Rama Chandra Swain (b. 1905) 
and many others. 


Before we switch over to the second phase of colonial theatre 
in Orissa, the Indian and the folk streams need a mention. At 
this point of global post-modernity, when we talk of Indian 
aesthetics and dramaturgy, the contribution of the playwrights who 
kept the Sanskrit tradition alive during the Raj cannot be missed 
because they did not join the stream of European naturalism. 


Naturalism survived for a very brief period and it continued 
only in filmic photography, occasionally verging on Jeftist ideology, 
social satires and drab documentation, to the culminating point of 
Mani Ratnam (via Satyajit Ray, Mrinal Sen and Shyam Benegal 
etc). with whom it has found its own impasse. Even in its gutter 
aesthetics, photography startles more elegantly than creative 
imagination does and ideologic intrusions blur the contours of 
aesthetics through a self induced schizophrenia. If one talks about 
‘alternative theatres' and ‘'awareness' programmes, Probir Guha's 
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theatre would generate a greater structural euphoria than the 
naturalists of cinema would. It seems, the time is ripened for the 
revival of Indian aesthetic values. 


Govinda Suradeo and Radhamohana Rajendra Deva were quite 
educated and they were not blind upholders of the Sanskrit flag 
in drama. Govinda dramatized Umesh Chandra Sarcar's novel 
Padmamali in 1910 and staged at the Cuttack Medical School Fakir 
Mohan's short story, Patent Medicine was also dramatized as a 
Prahasan. Later in 1916, he dramatised Fakir Mohan's novel 
Lachhama for the dramatic function of Ravenshaw College, 
Cuttack. He wrote mythological, historical and some social plays, 
too. His famous plays are Ram Lila, Mana Bhajana, Jugala 
Milana, Sakhigopala, Dhruva, Sudama, Gopesvara Puja, 
Indrasabha, Naramedha Yajna, Narakasura Vadha, Maya Sarvari, 
Srikrishna Mahima, Utkala Ramani, Tarabai, Mukunda Dev, 
Hindola Vijaya, Mewar Putra, Mahanta and Hadu Babu. 
Radhamohana Rajendra Deva was more affiliated to Sanskrit 
literature and the titles of his plays begin with the letter 'P' : 
Panchali Pattapa Harana, Parimala Saha Gamana, Prakriti 
Rahasya, Prakriti Pranaya and Pratap. He was the author and 
director of these plays and these were staged at Chikiti stage. In 
an age of melodrama and illusions, this demystificatory method 
of alienation seems far ahead of Radhamohan's time. One may 
also take this strategy as a mode of audience participation for 
expanding the illusion beyond the fourth wall of the stage. 


Radhamohana used Karnataki music in his plays and the ragas 
are also mentioned in the songs. But, on the other hand he wrote 
Rasa and Lila forms also. Basant Rahasa, Sarad Rahasa and 
Radha Premalila authored by him are very popular and are still 
staged in the festivals of Ganjam every year. In such forms of 
performance, Radhamohana Rajendra Deva eschews his elitist 
stance and comes down to the level of popular culture. 


Running parallel to such court theatre of South Orissa and the 
preofessional commercial theatre houses of Cuttack, the Jatra plays 
also gained popularity on a commercial basis in the rural sectors 
of Cuttack, Puri and Balasore districts. 


Among the noted Jatra playwrights of the colonial period, 
Jagannatha Pani (b.1836) would head the list. Born in Nalang in 
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Balasore district, Pani wrote about 25 plays, Lilas and Suangas. 
Dakshya Yajna, Parijata Harana, Bhuta Krida, Akshaya Krida, 
Rukmini Parinaya, Mana Bhajana, Lakshmana Shakti Bheda, 
Samudra Manthan,Ranjit Raja, Upakshyana, Prahallada Charita 
and Mahiravana Vadha are some of his important plays. 
Lakshmana Shakitbheda, is his most popular play. 


One Bhikari Nayak, popularly known as Bhikaria has written 
some mythological plays and swangs. His language seems to be 
impure with mixtures of Hindi. A couplet from his Chandravati 
Harana, in which Duryodhana's arrival is indicated shows his 
inadequacies. 

Duryodhana rajana Kaise aye ho 

Mantri haste Chhatra sobha paya ho 

[How raja Duryodhana comes. The ministers are seen holding 
umbrellas in hand] 

Combination of words like Kaise aya and Sobha paya are in 
Hindi and one remembers the language of Moghal Tamsa. 


Vaishnava Pani, who is recognised now as a major force in Odia 
musicals, opera and Jatra, was born at Kothapada on the Kumara 
Poornima day in 1882. He has written more than hundred musicals, 
verse-plays, Suangas and Jatras. The History of Oriya Literature 
records," Among the persons who have modemised and 
revolutionized the yatras of Orissa, the most celebrated name is 
that of the late Vaishnava Pani, who started his career as a boy 
dancer on the stage of the Mahanta of Kothapada...The gift he 
has made to themass-culture of Orissa is of inestimable value and 
is indeed deathless." He had authored Meghanada Vadha and 
Ravana Vadha at the age of 21 and his Braja Lila and Ranga 
Sabha have run into 37 editions by 1975. The AIR and television 
productions of his musicals are popular even today. The 
development of his main plots appears dramatically sound. He 
weaves farces and comedy tracks properly with the main story. 
However, Pani's episode scenario appears tight and dramatic. The 
characters of the main story talk in sophisticated blank verse while 
the plebians of the sub-plot talk in colloquial prose. But in both 
the cases alliteration and other rhythmic effects generate a strange 
aesthetic DAhvani that not only equates him with the elitist 
literatgure, but also with the common mass. During the first world 
war Vaishnava was requested to write war poems against Germany 
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and Japan. 


The next playwright who promoted our Yatra culture was Kanta 
Kavi Lakshmikanta Mahapatra of Talapada, Balasore, born in 1888. 
While he was a student in Ravenshaw College, he rendered a dance 
as a female artist in the hostel festival. It was witnessed by a Sahib 
who flared up saying, "Who authorised you to bring prostitutes 
to the men's hostel to perform a dance ?” The warden answered, 
"No sir! it was a boy!' "Incredible!" The Sahib replied. 
Lakshmikanta had to appear before him to authenticate the 
warden's statement. The Sahib was pleased. 


This man, who was involved in songs, dances, Lila and Yatra 
form from his childhood, constituted Gopinatha Sangita Samaja 
in 1921. and wrote Sarad-Rasa, Kallya Dalana, Vraja Barjana 
and Lakshmi Chandaluni. The last play was his best. The 
dialogues he has written for Mahalaskhmi is more humane and 
colonial than divine. But he excelled in his songs. 


One more talented playwright of the Jatra sector was Krishna 
Prasad Basu who was born in 1894 at Kuansarpur, Jajpur. As 
a student of St.Xaviours, Calcutta, and after returning to Orissa 
he established Birgaja Opera to stage his plays: Shakuntala, 
Karagan, Krishna Charlta, Bhuyan Pildha, Har! Anveshana, 
Babruvahana, Jajatt Kesarl, Harischandra, Rastrapat! Shivaji, 
Rama! Deo, Rashan Usman and thirty other plays which have 
become cxtant now, He was a great director of plays and music 
and a groat actor himself. Ho had been to Berhampur and with 
the assistance of Late Sashibhusana Ratha, the Editor of Asha, bullt 
Behampur Natya Mandira. He also opened a theatro house at Basta 
Balasore when he werked as a sclence teacher there. 


Balakrishna Mahanty was another stalwart of thls ora. He 
censtituted Jayadurga Natya Mandal! In 1920, and hla Chaltanya 
Lila was staged there In the premier shew, Later, within ten years, 
he wrete Kanchi! Kaverl, Vijaya Vasanta, Sushtla Malatl, Mohan 
Sundara, Kanehanbala, Basanta Mallika, Kedara Kusumda, 
Sudama, Mathura Bljaya, Kamsa Vadha, Harlsohandra, Bana 
Parajaya and Kedara Gouri. He galned popularity In Orlssa and 
Bengal. In 1933 he get an epportunity to perform at Calcutta for 
a longer perled and there he wrete Gupta Mantra, Ar! Dhvamsa 
and Sakuntala. 
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Balakrishna Mahanty was also a poet, playwright and director. 
He was a friend to Vaishnava Pani but as contemporaries when 
they faced each other in competitive performances, they wrote 
satires and farces against each other. Vaishnava Pani's farce Nata 
Mahanty and Balakrishna's counter Pani Dhobani (Pani with a 
washerwoman) provide fascinating examples. Balakrishna died on 
30th March 1958. 


Ramachandra Swain, born on 2nd April, 1905, in a village 
named Gothina in Cuttack district wrote more than hundred verse 
plays out of which twenty plays are not published. His first play, 
Indra Parajaya was published in 1930 and he was given the 
Sahitya Akademi honour in 1974. While writing the history of 
colonial Yatra, one cannot forget Natyachraya Raghunatha Panda, 
the founder director of Pragati Kalakunja in Balasore. He began 
as a playwright of mythological and historical episodes and later 
wrote a number of social plays. His Rama Rajya, Yogajanma 
Ravana, Sahid Prithviraj, Chhatrapati Shivaji and Mahasati 
Savitri are few important plays written during the colonial period. 


After this cursory glance over the Lilas, Yatras and operas 
written during the colonial period, I would come back to the 
mainstream theatre to show how there was a stylistic osmosis 
between the ancient and modern trends, each influencing the other. 


The playwrights of the operas and yatras had to use colloquial 
prose dialogues to suit the trend and most of them returned to 
social plays towards the last phase of their career. Similarly, the 
urban playwrights had to write mythological and historical plays 
to suit the popular taste. 


Ram Shankar Ray's name as a playwright is mentioned after 
Jaganmohan Lala, the so called first modern playwright who 
adopted the realistic style on prosceneum stage. Ram Shankar was 
born in 1857 in Dikshita Pada, Cuttack. He was educated by his 
elder brother, Gouri Shankar Ray, on whose memory was built 
the Gauri Shankar Park at Cuttack. He passed F.A. and worked 
as a clerk in Comissioner's office with a monthly salary of 20/ 
-. But later, he completed the graduate course, the law, and lived 
as an advocate till his death, devoting most of his time to theatre. 
Early in his career, he witnessed a Bengali mythological play 
Ramavisheka and wanted to write a play like that. His 
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comtemporaries were of the opinion that Oriya was a harsh 
language and it had no potency for creating the Dhvani fit enough 
for the stage. Rama Shankar wrote in an article in Mukur-9, X, 
"The language that has become so lilting and pliable in the poems 
of Dinakrushna and Abhimanyu Samanta Singhara, the language 
that is so full of Rasa must be fit enough for plays. I will try 
it once, at least’. And with this confidence he started writing plays 
like Kanchi Kaveri, Kamsa Vadha, Kali Kala, Kanchana Mali, 
Chaitanya Lila, Bisha Modaka, Budhabara (The old bridegroom), 
Yuga Dharma, Rama Vanavasa, and Lilavati. Kanchi Kaveri, his 
first play, was written in 1880 and it was performed on 7.2.1881. 
The playwright was then a youngman of twenty. In Bisha Modaka, 
he depicts the corrupt life of the Vakils and moharirs. 
Kanchanamali is a reformative play embodying the necessity of 
women's education and inter-caste marriage, while in Lilavati, he 
advocates for widow-marriage. 


Bira Bikram Deo was bom in 1874 in the royal family of 
Khariar. In this Western state of Orissa, Hindi reigned supreme 
as a language. In those days, Khariar was a part of Raipur, Madhya 
Pradesh. Bikram Deo wrote two books on theories of drama and 
on creative playwrighting and acting : Nataka Rachana Pranali 
and Abhinaya Pravesika. His published plays are Kusuma Sundari, 
Valya Vivaha, Vridha Vivaha, Vyavichara Dosha Pradarsana, 
Suhasini Prahasana. Utkala Durdasa, Ambika Devi, Sailabala, 
Bharatrusneha, Harischandra and Premlata. 


Kamapal Mishra was bom in 1875 in Sapanpur Sasan of Jajpur 
and he has written three famous plays named Sita Vivaha, Basant 
Latika, and Harischandra. In these days Sita Vivaha was rendered 
into a film (1934). 


The playwrights who wrote after Kamapala Mishra were Bhikari 
Charan Pattnayak and Aswini Kumar Ghosh. Their plays have been 
discussed earlier. The chronology was broken deliberately to bring 
in the parallel Sanskrit and folk traditions of the Raj period. 


While resuming the lineage of the prosceneum dramatic 
tradition in the colonial period, we come back to Pandit Godavarish 
Mishra, the author of two historical plays: Purushottama Deva and 
Mukunda Deva though he doubts himself as a playwright in a 
statement. "I wrote two plays when I was a youngman. These 
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should rather be called historical novels instead of plays since they 
are not performed today on any stage but since there are not 
many playwrights in Orissa, I am counted as one" 


Godavarish Mishra, was a nationalist and a political personnel. 
He never wanted to limit himself as a playwright. This 
transcendental quality surfaces in his choice of typical Oriya 
subjects and dialogues. 


The next playwright, Kavichandra Kalicharan Pattnayak, to 
whose name is attributed the golden era of Odia Theatre, needs 
a mention here. He was born in a time when the multiple streams 
of colonial theatre converged. Kalicharan, born on 23.12.1900 at 
Badamba, Cuttack, had to assimilate the whole tradition to shape 
and to lead Odia Theatre toward an effulgence 


While the North Orissan theatre companies promoted naturalism 
under Bengali patronage, the kings of south Orissa wrote, directed 
and performed Sanskritised Odia plays with Lilas and Rasas. The 
merchants of scenery, lights and sound wanted to encourage plays 
with light and gimmicks to promote their own business in Orissa. 
So they promoted mythological and historical plays and sometimes 
inspired others to translate them from Bengal! so that they would 
monopollse the technological market in Orlssa, through stage 
techniques and Hghting,. 


Now, at this distant point of time, the entire phenomenon 
appears an 8 programmed attempt at "enlightenment" that the 
wenterners have been repeating after Macaulay bullt his clerk- 
producing aeademie industrles in this land of snake-charmers, 
naked fakira and Idol-worshippers. 


Govinda Chandra Suradee, a South Orlssan prince has organised 
a Rava troupe at Kendrapara during 1916-17, that galned Immense 
popularity. Kalleharan Jelned him in 1917 and wrote his first play 
Phruva, In 1923 he formed a troupe ef his ewn and in 1925 he 
commerelallzed his Rasa troupe, He propagated Odlssl music and 
began te reafffim tn entelegleal Ingenulty for a leng perlod of 
fourteen years, This was the tine when Lakshmikanta Mahapatra 
and Manmohan Sabata organised a Rasa treupe te perferm Girl 
Nalyds. 


Kealleharan's mobile group helped him te tour ever the length 
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patronised theatre. The kings financed him and he wrote Bansira 
Vilapa, Manini, Mrugaya end Shakuntala. During this period he 
came in contact with the Chhau dance troupes of Mayurbhanj. 


Later by the end of 1939, Kalicharan's Odisa Theatres started 
to operate. It heralded a new age in Odia Theatre. Orissa was a 
separate state by this time though the colonial period continued. 
So, there was a separate identity. No more could anyone humiliate 
us by misspelling our name as Uriyas, Ooriyas and Ude. We 
became pure Odias (Oriyas) embracing all our weakness. We had 
no metropolitans, no hi-fi- braggers, no pseudo-scholars to probe 
into the extant 'folio' of Shakespeare either to visit London or to 
allow the intrusion of Englishmen into our homes. 


COLONIAL DRAMA - II 


By 1939, when Kalicharan started his Orissa Theatres, he acted 
in many plays and he was determined to struggle as a playwright 
to contribute something to the field of Odia drama. A report 
published in Hindustan Standard on 17th August, 1958 says, "From 
1939 to 1950 a theatre party named Orissa Theatre was run by 
him which played an important role in the annals of modern stage 
in the state. Leaving the service under blue-blooded aristocary 
Kavichandra Kalicharan trod a lonely path of struggle for su- 
premacy in the field of arts in Orissa, with a keen devotion. He 
fought against heavy odds and brought about a great revolution 
in the history of stage play by introducing social dramas and 
educated girls on the stage. 

There was no permanent stage at Cuttack. A thatched house 
was built by the side of Sri Ramachandra Bhawan, where the 
Utkala Sahitya Samaja functions now. It was Sahitya Saptaha 
Mancha. Kalicharan's first social play Girl School (1942) was 
staged there. A report shows that microphones were used on the 
stage for the first time in 1940. 


The conservative people at Cuttack disliked the title itself. To 
their dismay girls acted for the first time in that play. However, 
the play ran for three continuous months with full auditorium and 
everyone greeted him for his adventurous step. But there was a 
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great storm and the theatre house was destroyed. 


The second phase of Orissa Theatres began at Bankabazar in 
a thatched house. The theatre continued upto 1950 and all the plays 
staged there were written by Kali Charan except two. Manoranjan 
das wrote his Upendra Bhanja and Naba Kumar Das wrote his 
Ha-anna (Alas! the Rice) Girl School, released on 14.2.1942 was 
a great success.A review in New Orissa dtd 16.2. 1942 informs, 
"The play was a grand success from the beginning to the end and 
presented a lively picture of the life of our new -fangled youths 
and school going girls. There was a large number of spectators 
for all of whom accommodation could not be provided". 


Kalicharan's Jayadeva is a famous play. The Bengalis had been 
(even today!) claiming that this Sanskrit poet of Gitagovinda fame 
was born in Bengal. Kali Charan in his play made a biographical 
presentation quoting the famous rhetorician of Mithila, Keshav 
Mishra's sloka in Alankara Sekhara. He praises the Utkala Raja 
in a Sloka. 


Keputkala bhupate tave sava sambhabitah panditah 
Tatra Shri Jayadeva pandita Kavistanmurdhni Vinyasyate” 


In another book captioned Bhaktamala, a Maithili poet 
Chandadutta writes : 


Jagannatha Puriprante Desechaibotkalabhidhe 
Kenduvilva itikshyato gramo brahmana samkulah 
Tatrotkale aste dvihi Jayadeva iti shrutah 


Vidyavyasaratah shantah Purushottama Poojakah 


Besides these evidences, Kali Charan's play embodied songs 
from Gitagovinda. Bhata (Rice) was another famous play that 
depicts the famine of 1943. A critic reviews : "Here, the play 
Bhata was staged with tremendous success. He had a continuous 
run of more then 14 weeks which was quite an encouraging feature 
in those days when people were not as theatre minded as they 
are today. The reason for the success of Bhata was more for its 
thematic value than for anything else. The theme developed on 
the 1943 famine of Orissa which captured the imagination of the 
audience. The dialogue was undoubtedly most natural to the 
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characters projected and music and humour quite entertaining.” 


Abhijana was a historical play that depicted the story of Kanchi 
Kaveri, Purushottama Deva's conquest of Kanchi in South, in 
which the legend says, Jaganatha, as a Tantrik God created the 
confidence and illusion that he and his brother followed the king 
to the battle field on two horses. 


The legendary story appears quite incredible in our pseudo- 
scientific era. Most of the historians have deleted this portion from 
the history books. However, R. Subramaniam, in his thesis The 
Suryavamsi Gajapatis of Orissa (Waltair, Andhra University, 1957) 
and Prabhat Mukherjee in his book, The History of the Gajapati 
Kings of Orissa, (Cuttack Kitab Mahal, 1981) have included this 
chapter. These historical evidences could not be incorporated . 


Abhijana (1946) is a historical depiction of the socio- cultural 
confluence of the Suryavamsi Gajapatis of Orissa with the 
Hayapatis and Narapatis of the South (Andhra, Tamil Nadu and 
Karnataka) the states which particularly embodied the Muslim 
culture of Bahamany empire during the second half of the 15th 
century. Kalicharan sub-titles the book as "The Orissa of thel 5th 
century". 


The story of Abhijana, not only integrates a popular historical 
romance contained in The Madala Panji of the Jagannatha temple, 
but a southern epic called Sarasvati Vilasam and Fiesta's Kaifiyat 
Jagannatham, also depict history this as into a multivalent cultural 
image and has percolated into the psyche of the Odias on one 
side and the Telugus, Tamils and Kannads on the other, resulting 
in a synthetic fusion. 


Secondly, in an era predating the "Bhakti movement" of India 
Purushottama Deva's Abhijana (The expedition) epitomises the 
secularization of the secterian schools of Hindu religion that has 
more extensively been violated by the Hindus than by the mediaval 
Muslim emperors. The "Manikya Simhasana", the idols of Ganesa 
and Sakhi Gopala brought by Gajapati Purushottama Deva as 
ransom from the South have found place in the temple of Lord 
Jagannatha at Puri to symbolise the synthetic, all inclusive tolerant 
principles of the Suryavamsi\Gajapatis. The Saivite king of 
Kanchi, who designates the Gajapati as a Chandala (A scavenger) 
is ultimately compelled to offer his daughter Padmavati 
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(Roopambika) in marriage to Gajapati Purushotama Deva and in 
the process, the Gajapati allows himself to come down the ladder 
of status-heirarchy by the lofty feeling of love and stands as a 
Scavenger sweeping the chariot of Lord Jagannatha during the car 
festival as Puri. This reversal of the status of the Gajapati emperor 
is no less an illustration of the process of democratic socialization 
transcending the barriers of casteism. 


Thus, the legend that has a particular historical significance, 
metamorphoses the generating point of a time as well as a society 
that eschews the prejudiced norms of social stratification and 
sectarian, religious fanaticism to pave the way for the socio- 
political idealism of the Gandhian and post independent age of 
political reformation with messages of secularism and that of a 
casteless society. 


Abhijana (The expedition)was performed on 17.7.46 almost a 
year before independence under Adwaita Chandra Mohanty, 
L.M.P.s direction. It was reviewed in New Orissa on 19.7.46: "The 
opening of Kalicharan Pattnayak's latest historical play Abhijana 
was held last night in the Orissa Theatres Pendal. Governor of 
Orissa, Lady Trivedy, the Hon'ble Shri Harekrishna Mahatab, the 
Hon'ble Nabakrishna Chaudhary, the Hon'ble Nityananda Kanungo 
were present in the distinguished gathering. The subject of the play 
was the Kanchi expedition of Purushottama Deva and its romantic 
background. Pattnayak's position as the foremost Oriya playwright 
is undisputed. And the set on the stage exhibited skilll in portraying 
the characters". 


Rakta Mati (The blood-drenched soil) is a progressive play 
dealing with the conflict between the mill owners and the villagers. 
Ativadi Jagannatha Dasa is one more biographical play that depicts 
the life of the poet who translated Bhagavata into Oriya. Fata 
Bhuin (The waste land) is a historical play that evokes nationalistic 
spirit of Orissa depicting over the history of over one and a half 
centuries. Chumbana (Kiss) is a commercial play full of songs. 
Bekara (The Unemployed) is a play in which a railway platform 
is shown for the first time and the story depicts the miserable life 
of the coolis. Parivartana (The Change) is a social play with 
a message structured with small scenes for bringing the cinematic 
effect. Rakta Mandara (The Red China Rose) deals with the history 
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of Khurda and Banki. Sarala Dasa (1954) was one more 
biographical play modelled on the life of the poet who wrote the 
Mahabharata in Oriya. His mythological Chakree seems to be 
influlenced by the Bengali play Partha Sarathi.Dasabhuja is 
original Haranchala (the kidnapped) Sandhana (the investigation) 
Ahuti (sacrifice) and Banamala are famous social plays. Juge Juge 
Utkala (Orissa through ages) is a historical play. 


Kalicharan has written a number of one act plays, radio plays, 
a film and his autobiography Kumbhara Chaka (the Wheel of the 
Potter) is a famous book that depicts the cultural history of Orissa. 


No history book of theatre mentions about the poet Anant 
Pattnayak's play Ravana, wirtten in 1939 and published 
posthumously in early 90s. To me Ravana seems to be the first 
play in India that recycles a mythical character to suit the needs 
of modern India. 


Ravana was the king of a small island situated twenty and odd 
miles away from Ramesvaram. He was extremely sympathetic 
about the illiterate primitive people of his island. He tried his best 
to educate Fis subjects and bring prosperity to his country. One 
day, the sister of this king met a newly married handsome North 
Indian Prince with his unmarried brother, who were banished from 
their Kingdom. She wanted to marry the young prince since he 
was a handsome Aryan with a different taste. The Aryans were 
different since they liked to eat Dal fry instead of Sambar and 
preferred salads to tamarind. The young prince could have avoided 
her in a decent way, but he severed her nose which might be a 
metaphor for the clitoris. Hence there was a war between the 
two cultures. Levi Strauss defines myth as "sets of relationships 
among human beings in terms of relative status, friendships and 
hostility, sexual availability, mutual dependence” (Qtd. in The 
Structure of Myth, Levi Strauss by Edmund Leach, London, 
Fontana, 1970 P.54). With such a definition, the revaluated 
narratology points towards a far advanced, post-modern strategy 
that was quite rare in the context of Indian Drama of 1939. 


OUR ENTERTAINMENT INDUSTRY 


The impact of Ravana was not significant on Odia theatre goers. 
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They were more inclined towards Rasa and emotional stories. At 
this juncture, the Lambodara Natya Mandali was formed in a 
village near Balugaon, a border town of South Orissa. Later it 
developed into Annapurna Theatre A, B, and C groups. 


Annapurna Theatre, Group A was settled at Puri, Group-B was 
stationed at Cuttack and the Group-C had its headquarters at 
Berhampur. The third group was closed. But the Cuttack and Puri 
groups continued till the mid seventies. During this period a host 
of playwrights produced hundreds of plays which can be listed 
here. No elaborate discussion is possible within this limited space. 


1 have left out Adwaita Charan Mahanty's Sadhava Jhia (The 
Merchant's daughter), Nara Devata (The Human God), Radhika 
and Parichaya (Identity), Udayanath Mishra's (b.1917) Vibaha (The 
Marriage), Madhurena(A1ll that ends with honey), Svetchha Marana 
Samiti (TheVoluntary Association for Commiting Suicide), Narake 
Biplava (Revolution in the Hell) Koila Company (The Coal 
Company) and Adarsha Parivara (The ideal family). Pranabandhu 
Kar (b.1914) has dramatised Fakirmohan's novels like Lachhama, 
Mamu (The Uncle) and Chhamana Athaguntha (Six acres and eight 
decimals) He has also dramatised Kalindi Charan Panigrahi's 
Matira Manisha (The man of the soil). These plays have changed 
the norms of sentimental drama. All these plays have transcended 
the limits of melodrama and brought in psychological realism to 
our stage. 

Ram Chandra Mishra (b. 1921) wrote for the Annapurna 
Theatres and his plays Abhiman (The Pique) Mulia (The labourer) 
Kavisurya, Ghara Samsara (The family), Bhai Bhauja (The brother 
and the sister-in-law) Sai Padisa (The neighbours of the street), 
Mamata (Affection) Sevika (the nurse) Manager, Para Purusha 
(The alien man as husband) and Narottama Dasa Kahe (Thus 
speaks Narottama Das) are his major plays. Late Mishra's Ritimata 
Nataka (A regular play) written during the early fifties appears 
to be the first metatheatrical attempt in Odia literatrure since it 
is a play about writing and staging a play. 


Gopala Chhotray (b.1918) began his career as an actor in 
Bharati Theatre, Cuttack in 1940-41 and began writing plays like 
Sahadharmini (The Wife, 1941), Feria (Come back) and Bharasa 
(confidence) staged in Janata Theatres, Cuttack, Sankha Sindura 
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(Bangles and vermilion), Parakalama (The stylus), Pathika Bandhu 
(The peddlar's friend), Ardhangini (The Wife), Nua bou (The 
Sister-in-Law) Nashta Urvasi (Urvasi spoiled), Amada Bata( The 
untroden Path) and many other plays. His play Parakalama (The 
stylus) was staged in Delhi and bagged awards. This play perfomed 
by a commercial theatre was a political satire and it embodied 
experimental features. Chhotray has transformed novels into plays, 
revived the Giti Natya tradition and brought in Jatra features into 
the radio plays. He is a major force in the 1970s in retrieving 
the Jatra form in the audio medium. Chhotray is a central academy 
award winner and has earned a name in writing some of our 
exquisite humorous plays too. Gopala Chhotray is a screen play 
writer and in a time of commercial ventures he has written Dala 
Behara, a historical play, based on the British invasion of Orissa 
in 1803. Late Suren Mahanty has written symbolic plays like 
Begam Kothi (The palace of the Begum) and Anuprasa. 
Ramachandra Mishra has written plays like Benami (The 
nameless), Tofana (The storm), Jahara (The poison), Gariba (The 
poor), Shikari (The hunter). Bairagira Samsar (The Family of 
Baigari) Sadhabi, Manika Jodi,Sadhava Bahu (The daugther-in- 
law) Agni Pariksha (The fire test), Jayamalya (The garland of 
victory) Aloka (The light), Atithi (The guest) and many other plays. 
Late Kamal Lochan Mahanty (b.1921) was a theatre organiser, 
producer and filmmaker. His plays Kerani (The clerk), Daka 
Bangla (The Dakbunglow) Manisha (The man) Svami Stri 
(Husband and wife) Miss Mallik, Santana (the Child) Gaan Mati 
(The village soil), Abhyudaya (The Renaissance), Sangrama (The 
Struggle) etc and other have brought social satires to the 
professional stage of Annapurna GroupB stage. 


Bhubaneswari Mahapatra (b. 1925) wrote social and detective 
plays for the Annapurna GroupA of Puri. Kie Kahara (who belongs 
to whom) Golaka Dhanda (The labyrinth). Tutha Pathara (The 
stone on the bathing ghat) Badua Jhia (The bride who is deprived 
of marraige after her initial ritual bath) is a famous play of 
Annapurna B which was released in 1962 and created a sensation 
because late Byomkesh Tripathy introduced a new stage gimmick:a 
bullock cart getting smashed by a train. 


Late Byomokesh Tripathy (b.1926) a graduate and diploma 
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holder in theatre production under Alkazi joined Annapurna B as 
an actor and director of plays. Later, he wrote plays like 
Rajamukata (The crown), Kamsa Kavata (The door made up of 
an alloyed metal), Suna Farua (The golden casket miniature), 
Akhanda Jyoti (The unextinguished flame), and Hema Harini (The 
golden deer) One of our first generation film stars of the 1940s, 
Byomkesh has acted in films like Saptasajya (The seven beds) 
and Jayadeva (The famous writer of Gitagovinda) Byomokesh died 
this year (1997). 


The Oriya stage lost one more veteran playwright Kartika 
Chandra Ghosh this year. This younger brother of Aswini Kumar 
Ghosh was one of our famous playwrights and director of Balanga 
Art Theatre (1940s). Kartika wrote famous plays like Lakshahira 
(The name of the mythical heroine) Emiti bi Hue (It happens like 
this, too) Ka Age Kahibi (Who shall 1 tell to).The last play is 
metatheatrical since it is about the life and time of stage artists. 
Late Ghosh was a dancer, musician and director. His voice in the 
HMV gramophone disc in a farce captioned Dui Sautuni Kali 
(Quarrel between two co-wives) was very popular in the late 40s. 


The old literary stalwarts like Mayadhar Mansingh, who has 
written the history of Oriya Literature in 1964 and Kalindi Charan 
Panigrahi, novelist and poet of the Sabuja Era of literature have 
also written plays. Mansingh's Nasta Nida (the broken nest) 
Barabati (a fort at cuttack) and Buddha and Kalindi Charan's 
Priyadarshi, Soumya, Padmini need mention here. Dr. Mansingh 
has translated Shakespeare's Othello into Oriya. 


Narashimha Mahapatra (b. 1926) is a famous lyricist and a 
playwright. His plays Nasta Puja (The defiled puja) Ghara 
Thakura (The family Deity) Sanja Sakala (Evenings and Mornings) 
Inquilab, Chirakumara Sabha (a translation of Tagore's play) and 
Baunsarani (The light rope dancer) the popularity among the 
spectators. Narashimha Mahapatra as a producer of radio plays 
used to make field studies about the criminal behaviour of the 
leprosy beggars who act as mafia gangs at Cuttack in those days. 
Hence his plays reflect a different kind of social reality 


Late Balarama Mishra's (b.1932) Sankha Mahuri (The Conch 
and Sahnai) Bisha Piyusha (the poison and nectar), Bandita (The 
revered woman) and Samakalpa (The determination) produced as 
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commercials in Janata Theatre are still staged by the village 
amateur clubs. His Dumba is a play based on the tribal people 
and it bagged an award in 1962. Dhanesvara Pattnayak, an 
octogenerian, who still feels nostalgic bout the golden era of Odia 
theatre, deplores the extinction of the proscenium stage as an 
industry of entertainement. His Utha Pacheri (The wall that is 
raised), Adivasi (The tribal), Dvitiya Anka (The second act) and 
Debaduta are treated as our modern classics. Dhaneswar treats 
social themes like untouchability and disintegration of the nuclear 
families. 

Jadunath Das Mahapatra, twice a minister in the Congress 
Ministry, was famous for his leftist play Sangram. But he has also 
written a melodrama based on Hindu Muslim tension, Bhull Huena 
(It is difficult to forget) He has an obssession for writing plays 
on Konark temple. His Surya Mandira is a play for the commercial 
stage and Athava Andhara (Or else it is darkness) are two great 
plays. Athava Andhar, that uses the tecnhique of characterological 
transformation and reinterpretation of history, and admixture of 
avant-gardelsm and post modern techniques. 


Himanshu Bhusan Saobata (b. 1933) famous for his emotional 
bass voice in tho radio began writing in 1964. His first play was 
Nishi-O- Svapna (The night and the dream) He has written plays 
like Chhal- Alua (The shadow and tho light) Taranga (The waves) 
Ujanl, Yamuna (The spated Yamuna), Rakta Sikha (The flame of 
blood) Tulas! (The basil leaf) Aparichita (The stranger) Jivana 
Tirtha (The pilgrimage of life) and Maru Trushna (The thirst of 
the desert) otc. 


Nilakantha Mishra was famous for his Annappurna plays like 
Sapatha (The Vow), Khal-Xaud! (The parched rice and cowrlies 
thrown during tha carcass la carried in the procession), Pashanu 
Luha Jhare (Tears dropping from the stone) and Livin! se Dipa 
Sikha (That flame ls not extinguished), Nishantara Andhakara (The 
Darkness at the end of the night) Tamra Falak (The copper plate) 
and Gotle Padma Ajasra Kuheli (a single lotus with innumerable 
mysteries). 


Prafulla Kumar Rath (b, 1936) has written about more than fifty 
plays, produced and directed films and established himself in the 
fleld of Odia drama, But since he operates at Bhawanipatne 
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situated in the famine stricken Kalahandi district, the mainstream 
critics have marginalised him. His plays Rajamela, Sindura Topa 
(The mark of vermillion), Sangharsha (conflict) Palataka (The 
Escapist) Dharma Pua (the adopted son) Interview , Ferara Aasami 
(The criminal who escaped, Chari Chhaka (The four way traffic) 
Sava Padichhi (The dead body lies), to name a few are famous, 
But his Aji-O- Kali (Today and Tomorrows) produced at Annapurna 
Theatre ran for more than six months during the 1960s and as 
a pungent political satire, broke all time records. 


Basant Kumar Mahapatra, now dead, a doctor in S.C.B. Medical 
College, has written Timira Snana (Bathing in darkness), Mukti 
Masala (The flame of liberation), Jhara Baula (The fallen Bokula 
flowers,) Pashana Kavya (The poetry of the stones,) Surjya Snana 
(Bathing the Sun) are some of his hit plays that kept the auditorium 
of Janata Theatre, Kalashri Theatre and The Medical College 
Theatre warm. 


Bijay Kumar Nanda with his Pagala (The lunatic), Mrutyu (The 
death), Aneka Jhadara Akcsha (The sky with multiple storms) has 
contributed enough to the dramatic literature of Orissa. He shows 
a flair for fantasies and displays his capacity for a secondary textual 
level of inner vision. 


Chintamani Jena, (b.1938) has a long list of plays to his credit. 
Krishnachuda (the golden mohar) and Surjya Trushna (The thirst 
for sun), Dhumaketu (The Comet), Swapna-O-Satya Samparkare 
(About truth and illusions) are some of his famous plays. Anand 
Shankar Das, who lives at Baripada of Mayurbhanj has written 
Samadhi (The grave), Jautuka (Dowry), Kapatapasa (The illusive 
gambling), Chakabhaunri (The whirpool), Bhanumatira Khela 
(The games of Bhanumati) are some of his important plays. 


Rajat Kar, a great melodramatic orator, scholar and actor, has 
written plays like Kavi Samrata (based on the life of a Riri poet 
Upendra Bhanja), Chandan Hazuri (The name of a freedom fighter 
during the Sepoy Mutiny, 1857) and Andha Putuli (The blinding 
band on the eyes) are his few contribution. Perhaps Kar does not 
find respite to sit with bohemian theatre personnels to write a play. 


But Raghunatha Mishra (b. 1927) is a prolific playwright with 
over 50 plays to his credit. A dynamic labour leader and the editor 
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of a newly weekly, Mishra to name a few of his plays, has written 
Se Janatara Pratinidhi (He is the representative of the people), 
Lakshya Eka Rasta Aneka (Many roads to a single goal), Rakta 
Hori (The Holi played in blood), Pahili Ashadha (The first day 
of Ashadha), Tas Ghara (The house of cards) and Mana Mandira 
(The mind is a temple.). His plays depict the struggle against the 
feudal power and at times they probe into the psychological depths. 
Mishra writes very fast, about two plays in a month in addition 
to his job as a news editor and a producer, director of half a dozen 
of films with not much money in his account. Hence these plays 
lack artistic perfection though they are powerful on the stage. 


There are about ten more playwrights whom I am constrained 
to omit in my account because of problems with regard to printing 
space. Those playwrights cover our golden period of Odia Theatre 
that spanned between 1940-1970s on the commercial stage. 


MODERN DRAMA 


The professional theatres closed during the 1970s leaving the 
performing space for group theatre and amateur clubs. The group 
theatre movement began as a reaction against melodrama and the 
pseudo-realistic plays of the professional stage that can be 
compared to the films of Satyajit Ray and Shyam Benegal; for 
that matter many so called famous people on the celluloid medium 
who proliferated wet films either photographing social injustice 
or making an art-film by juxtaposing an extra marital sex-doll with 
a house-wife the Champa and Lakshmi syndrome of Tendulkar's 
Sakharam Binder. These art films chose a compromising or neutral 
middle path to incorporate contradictions, sentiments and expo- 
sition of Indian gutter aesthetics (Zola brand). 


With few plays of social revolution the modern drama movment 
in Orissa took a quantum leap toward the "School of the Absurd" 
during which Manoranjan Das emerged as a hero because he 
belonged to a particular lobby of beaurocrats who zealously 
attempted to promote mediocrity on the national scenario by 
awarding/sponsoring them for Central Sahitya Akademi and 
Gyanapitha awards. The most misleading information about Odia 
Theatre has been provided by Gyanapitha award winner poet 
Sitakant Mahapatra who has ventured to write an essay in K.M. 
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George's compilation on Indian Literature. 


However, Manoranjan's contribution to modern drama is im- 
mense. As a playwright who began with Kali Pattnayak's Orissa 
Theatre, Manoranjan could not touch the fringes of the post- 
existentialist psyche to reach the level of 'nothingness' and the 
exteriorization of that ennui to be labelled later by Martin Esslin 
as the Theatre of the Absurd - another new fangled European 
jargon to ‘violently yoke' dissimilar expressionistic playwrights of 
the world under a tent. He should not have touched them though 
the braggart academicians of our state pushed him into that tent. 
The Indian academicians (specially of the English Departments of 
India) have suffered from an intense sense of inferiority and in 
their efforts to overcome such complexes, they have copied pages 
from Western criticism books and added vernacular {illustrations 
to justify Indian capacity for keeping pace with global creative 
entrepreneurship. So, it happened in funding critical articles for 
awards to be given to their own rackets. 


Otherwise, Manoranjan Das is nothing beyond a Tennessee 
Williams-brand romanticism or his counterpart, Arthur Miller's 
salesman deceptiveness. He has broken linearity and intermixed 
flashbacks with flash forwards in Banahams! (The Wild Duck) and 
has introduced performance games for the first time in Indian stage 
in 1968-69 with his central award winner Aranya Fasala (The Wild 
Harvest, Oxford University Press). He has raised the level of Odia 
dramaturgy to great helghts and as a playwright ho is no less than 
Tendulkar, Sarcar, end Karnard. Ho has shunned the commercial 
repertoires and thelr alluring money to uplift eur dramatic stand» 
ards. However, his menesyllabic dialogues with ne eubtextual 
expansiens ruin his performances and lead our drama te an 
impasse ef words (net dialegues) and bury the Inner speech 
(Bakhtin'is phrase) under a non-rasa Sadharanikarana. The 
Brahmananda therefore, becomes a repressed non-entity and under 
the pseude-absurdist euphoria ef intellection the Sahodaras of the 
auditerlum are alienated. Three cheers fer that German Brecht, who 
classified Rasa as an d///lusion and mislead the dehumanlised 
sehelar-erities ef this planet called carth, Since Eurepean ¢riticlsm 
reaches Odissa a century later, the glebe tretters tend to beast about 
thelr knewledge that prevekes a Feueault te talk about a new 
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frangled power embedded in author-isation of the author. Credits 
must be given to Manoranjan who with his last play, Nandika 
Keshari reinterprets history and uses folk forms. Bijaya Mishra, 
who began his career in Annapurna Theatre A switches over to 
the so called school of Absurdism with his Saba Bahaka Mane 
(The corpse bearers) in 1968. In Chandrachori (The theft of the 
moon) he shows how a man is marketing the moon after stealing 
it and how the romantic elderly generation are caught in an arid 
zone of emotional depravity. He has a long list of plays to his 
credit: Tata Niranjana (On the banks of River Niranjana (1979- 
80) and Jane Raja Thile (Once there was a king) 1983-84) and 
Duiti Surjya Dagdha Fulanku Nei (concerning two sun-burnt 
flowers) In the last play staged around the first half of the seventies 
Mishra uses two characters only and they transform into multiple 
characters. 


Biswajit Das, a stalwart of the movement, has borrowed heavily 
from Western plays and used them in a neo-realistic manner. Plays 
like Suna Sujane (Listen-O-Gentlemen!) is Man with the bowler 
Hat without acknowledgement. However, his Mrugaya is a non- 
linear episodic play sequentialized in a metonymic style. A 
character fantasizes through a 'number game' and a bear dance 
carries the metaphoric import of the play transforming verbal/ 
dialogic metaphor into visual Vyanjana. 


Ramesh Panigrahi began with Mukti Mandapa (1963) (The 
Pavillion for liberation) a melodrama on intercaste mariage and 
then switched over to anti-characters in Timira Trushna (The thirst 
for darkness) (1965) and then he continued with anti characteri- 
zation with a six zone stage device presenting an inter mixture 
and juxtaposition of the closet space and the outdoor in Bindu- 
O- Valaya (The point and the circumference 1966). With Mu- 
Ambhe-O-Ambhemane (I, we and All of us) he switched over to 
symbolic realism and in 1971 he wrote Jane Mahapurushanka 
Janma-O- Mrityu Samparkare (About the life and death of a great 
man or the Frog Story, 1971) in which a Zoology Professor goes 
on dissecting thousands of frogs to find a pearl that was fantasised 
to be existing on the head of the frog. The first drop of rain that 
falls on the head of a waiting frog tums it into a pearl. The 
Professors hypothesis is built on this folk matrix. This research 
on a folk tale hypothesis attempts to break the notion of truth that 
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was identified with laboratory analysis. Next year, with 
Mahanataka (1971-72) two Daskathia folk narrators transform 
from narrators to Vidushakas and vice versa. 


After having written about thirty plays and getting a sahitya 
Academy Award (what a shame! I have to advertise my own case 
in third person narration), Panigrahi switched over to Jatra sector 
as a director, playwright, stage designer and background music 
composer. His latest play Gotie Vrutta Ankibara Sahaja Pranali 
(The easy way of drawing a full circle) is an inverted myth 
concerning Lord Jagannatha who is portrayed as a coolie scrubbing 
the roof of a temple infested with dirt and soot. Panigrahi has 
written around hundred plays. 


Kartika Chandra Ratha, began during the mid sixties with a 
drama that resembles a morality play (Jivana Jajna) and gradually 
shifts to depiction of the splintered self on the characterological 
level. By mid seventies he brings in the folk elements and the 
play is realised as a "theatre of mixed means" Banhiman(the 
fireman) Iswara Jane Yuvaka (The name of the young man in 
Isvara., Mu duhen, The two “I”s and Smruti Santgwana Sunyata 
(Memories, consolation and emptiness) , Mansara Fula (Flowers 
of flesh), Trutiya Prithivi (The third World), Jaughara (The lac- 
house) and Ajira Raja (The king of today) are some of his famous 
plays. 

Akshaya Mahanty (b.1942) now an officer in Doordarshan 
began with Bhanga Behela (The broken violin) and he continued 
subsequently with plays like Ame Dukhita (We are sorry) Manasi 
Sandhane (In search of the dream girl) and Samvit (consciousness) 
Although Mahanty discontinued, his name figures in the dramatic 
scenario. Ratnakara Chaini (b. 1945) began with Astaragara 
Chandra (The fading moon in 1965) Sesha Asru (The last drop 
of tear) Punascha Pruthivi (Again the world) and Athacha 
Chanakya (Or else Chanakya) are some of his major plays. In 
the last play Chaini uses the Brechtian style of alienation in 
dramatic narratology. Earlier,he used the mythical characters to 
invert their value import. 


By the 1970s, the Loka Nataka Utsava started at Rourkela 
emphasizing the theatre of "Mixed Means" and "Transformative 
Plays" that were improvisations on Space, time and character. 
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Ratiranjan Mishra's Dekho, Varsha Asuchhi (Look, the rain comes) 
Sita and Satarka Sanghamitra (Beware, Sanghamitra)Subodh 
Pattnayak's Ethu Ante (After this), Ho Bhagate (Listen, O ! Car 
pullers), Promod Tripathy's Suna Pariksha Dandadhari (Listen,! 
Raja Parikhit, the holder of blind balance), Sankar Tripathy's Rasa 
Vinoda and Bijaya Satpathy's Eije Surjya Uen (Look the sun rises) 
are some of the major plays of this category. 


Kunja Ray, a little different from the lot mentioned above can 
be bracketed with his senior Harihara Mishra. Kunja Ray's 
Kalantara, and Nayakara Nama Chandrasena (The name of the 
hero is Chandrasena) are interpretations of myths. Harihar 
Mishra’s Nindita Gajapati (The blamed Gajapati) and Hey Nishada 
Nivrutta Hua(Refrain yourself Oh, you, the Hunters) are rare and 
poetic plays that can either be compared to Dharmavir Bharati's 
Andhayuga, or the poetic plays of Budhadeva Bose. But Kunja 
Rai and Hari Mishra use the prose dialogues with transcendental 
overtones that enter into the abstract zones of metaphysics, rarely 
found in pure poetry. Prasanna Mishra with his Suvarna Vasudha 
(the golden Earth) tries a science fantasy with secondary worlds 
of meaning. Ranjit Pattnayak, a new generation playwright, tries 
his hand in social satires and new-realism. 


The street theatres of Orissa are at cross roads. There are about 
twenty street theatre groups who wrestle on ideologic standards 
: whether to eschew performance aesthetics while conducting value 
oriented awareness tours. International seminars are organised to 
debate over the crisis that ends up in doctrinal quibbles, that began 
after the ‘art for art sake’ movement. Different performance games 
are tried to shock the audience. 


At the sametime, the enthusiasm for the intellectual drama has 
subsided and the proscenium stages are closed. To compensate the 
loss, the theatre has shifted to open space performances. Around 
sixty five Jatra troupes are touring over the state and around five 
thousand actors and actresses are earning their livelilhood in the 
performance sector. There is a slow but steady progression from 
a one time folk art to pop art and with this, the generic boundaries 
between the feudal notions and low-culture prejudices are melted. 
What the state lost during the post-colonial rat-race of inter-state 
complexes and politicalisation is gradually being identified for 
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reappropriation. Despite the injuries done to us under the ambush 
of "nationalism", the regional identity is being asserted. The beauty 
lies in being what we are: rural, tribal, rustic, coolies, cooks and 
slaves-yet authentic at heart capable of engulfing the globe even 
though it sounds ambitious. 
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Another view of Udaigiri caves, Bhubaneswar. 
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A scene from a Jatra pei formance. 


Bibhuti Mishra 


ODYSSEY OF ODISSI 


"Orissi is a dance of delight" says ace dance critic Mohan Khokar 
of the dance style that is considered at once the oldest and the young- 
est classical Indian dance. Its claim to antiquity rests on overwhelm- 
ing sculptural evidence the most primitive of which is to be found in 
the 'Rani gumpha' at Udayagiri. The relief of dance sequence com- 
plete with distinctive poses is obviously the earliest extant represen- 
tation of a dance style that is referred to 'Odhra-Magadhr style of 
dancing in Bharata's treatise on dramaturgy 'Natyasashtra'. In sculp- 
ture, painting, manuscripts this dance style has had a sustained his- 
tory of more than 2000 years; yet it remained unknown as a formalised 
system of dance till the middle of the present century when all other 
classical Indian dances were well-established. 'Odia Nrutya', as it was 
referred to in Maheswara Mahapatra's 'Abhinaya Chandrika, became 
Odissi in its revived avatara in the early fifties. 


But its fame and popularity spread fast. Its lyricism and sculptur- 
esque poses made it a dance of delight. Though closely patterned on 
the format of Bharatnatyam, the repertoire of Odissi was marked by 
a lyrical grace that is completely free from the strain of Bharatnatyam 
movements. Similarly, while Kathak heavily depended on flat foot 
dancing and the dancers at times eschewed the literary content for 
sheer technical virtuosity, Odissi was a complete dance style with its 
repertoire comprising Nritta and Abhinaya as well as Tandava and 
Lasya packing in great appeal for the viewers with exquisite move- 
ment patterns including a rich variety of hand gestures. Sculptural 
poses contained within the dance technique, the most notable being 
the Tribhanga, (the "three-bend" iconographic configuration), deli- 
cacy of movement of various limbs in the body and quick changes of 
levels unknown to other dance forms made Odissi visually engaging 
even in still. The 12th century Sanskrit poet Jayadeva's extra ordinary 
work of love "Gitagovinda" being the life blood of Odissi, gave a 
great scope to the mimetic possibilities. Eroticism, anguish, hurt and 
even sensuality-the entire gamut of emotions made the Abhinaya sur- 
charged. At times the dancer transcended the sensuous to the level of 
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the mystical. No wonder then that when Odissi came out of Orissa as 
a major dance form the world was dazzled. 


But it was a herculean task to reconstruct a dance form that had 
been long neglected. Though sculptural relief in innumerable temples 
was a strong source of inspiration, the immediate sources were the 
Mahari tradition and the Gotipua tradition, both of which were some- 
what tainted by outside influences and compulsions for entertainment. 
After a century-long inertia the task was to revive the dance form in 
its authenticity and ties the loose ends, combine the fragments to evolve 
a clear structure and rich vocabulary. 


Many old Gurus were dead; few like Mohan Mahapatra and 
Padmava Dasa survived. The need of the hour was for the Gurus to 
pool their knowledge, for the scholars to share views and knowledge 
based on evidences including pictorial and textual ones and some 
artistes to respond to the exigencies of the moment. Fortunately all 
this happened. Gurus like Pankaja Charana Das, Kelu Charan 
Mahapatra, and Debaprasada Das, scholars like Dhirendranath Patnaik 
and artistes like Sanjukta Panigrahi emerged to steer the dance form 
in the right direction and frame a consummate idiom. Soon a number 
of dancers like Minati Mishra, Kumkum Das and Sonal Mansingh 
etc. became national celebrities having excelled in this form and even 
dancers of other styles like Indrani Rehman and Yamini Krishnamurty 
took to Odissi. 


That was about four decades back. In these four decades the fame 
of Odissi has crossed national boundary. Dancers from all over the 
country and even outside have pledged themselves to Odissi. Yes, we 
have much to gloat over; but gquovadis Odissi ? It is time we asked 
this question; more so now, since Sanjukta Panigrahi the prima donna 
of Odissi is no more. An assessment of its ‘growth’ over the last de- 
cade confirms that the very popularity of the dance form could have 
been responsible for a series of wrong moves that have pushed Odissi 
to the precipice. It has been allowed in the name of innovations and 
there is a fear that unless the trend is reversed, classicism of Odissi 
could be a casuality. The fear is not unfounded. 


Right from the time Odissi emerged out of the 'Mahari' dance in 
temple precincts, it has been open to innovations. Without innova- 
tions the repertoire would have had serious limitations checking the 
spread of this dance style. But whether innovations prove to be a 
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boon or bane depends on who handles them. The saleability of Odissi 
spawned gurus with half- baked knowledge all over the country and 
abroad and when they bring it innovations, it is often distortion not 
creation. So even if we put the issue of commonisation of classical 
art the debate over which is not likely to have the last word in imme- 
diate future, on the backburner, we find that blatant liberty is being 
taken with the dance form that affects its grammar. "The balance of 
stasis and dynamics is at the core of this style" says Kapila Vatsyayan 
talking of Odissi. This balance that gives Odissi the softness and the 
sensuousness is deceptive as the effortlessness could only be achieved 
with rigorous Sadhna, something at a discount today. There are any 
number of 'dancers' dying to make it to the stage overnight and any 
number of 'Gurus' all too willing to make a fast buck by conducting 
crash courses in Odissi. When institutions funded by the neuveaux 
riches produce dancers by the dozens to serve as ambassadors of Odissi 
the plight can only be appalling. Yes, in Odissi today commerce has 
scored over classicism. 


True, over the years the repertoire of the dance form-in both Nritta 
and Abhinaya has been enlarged and Guru Kelucharan's contribution 
here need to be emphasised. As a brilliant choreographer he has been 
looking for new themes and ideas to overcome the staleness, although 
his favouring choreography of Odissi to Hindi and Bengali songs has 
come in for a bit of stick at the hand of the purists. While the Guru 
defends his position on the plea of greater rapport with the non-Oriya 
audience and paucity of enough Odissi musicians, such innovations 
if they flout the Gamak of Odissi music can not be condoned. There 
is a tradition of great antiquity so far as Odissi music is concerned 
having its own system of Svara and Tala, and incorporation of songs 
should necessarily stick to typical Odissi grammar. More often than 
not this is not the case today. The situation becomes all the more 
dicey when one considers the controversy over the classical status of 
Odissi music raging today. Even the few musicians we have diver- 
gent views regarding Odissi music and it has also been alleged that 
the Gitagovinda is being rendered in violation of the Raga and Tala 
prescribed by the poet Jayadeva who based his prescriptions on Odissi 
music tradition. Be that as it may, it is a fact that the rich heritage of 
Oriya songs remain unexploited for the dance style. 


Odissi tecnhique has movement patterns that are distinctive. Per- 
fect execution of Charis, Bhramaris and mastery over Khandis and 
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Arasas invest Odissi with sculpturesque beauty. The methodology of 
movements can remain uncorrupted with a combination of sustained 
practice, relating to textual prescriptions as in '‘Abhinaya Chandrika’ 
and studying the temple figures. Even a doyenne like Sanjukta honed 
her skill with such Sadhna that appears to be beyond the present day 
dancers. "Things get distorted as there is no controlling body, no 
vetting. So many a time the dancers who come on stage or on TV are 
certainly not qualified. But whatever be the distortions I have no fear 
of getting the dance style mutilated beyond recognition as all the poses 
and Mudras are preserved in dance sculptures, 'says Guru Kelucharan 
while Guru Pankaja Das roundly condemns the pretenders refusing 
to be charitable to those who spoil the Odissi idiom. Interestingly one 
frequently accused of doing so is Sonal Mansingh who has cease- 
lessly experimented with Odissi going to the extent of presenting 
Odissi to a folk tale. Odissi technique has also got corrupted by influ- 
ences of other dance forms like Bharatnatyam or even Chhau when 
the same dancer dabbles in all dance forms. Odissi Research Centre 
(ORC) charged with codification and research could initiate steps for 
a committee to have a critical control over Odissi performances. When 
dance sculptures, and illustrated manuscripts survive as a compre- 
hensive guide to Odissi stalling deviations should not be much of a 
problem provided the gurus and scholars get their act together. Dis- 
tortion from movement and music has gone to costumes too. 


Besides, all this there is another question that begs an urgent an- 
swer. Why is it that "After Sanjukta who ?" fails to get a clear answer 
as yet ? A response to this would bare many ills that stalk Odissi 
today. 


After Sanjukta and her contemporaries the second generation of 
Odissi dancers has failed to make a mark and unfortunately, dancers 
have resorted to publicity stunts rather than talent to further their ‘fame’. 
Glamour seems to have cost Odissi dearly. It has created a situation 
where more girls from outside Orissa say Mumbai, Calcutta and Delhi, 
are bearing ensigns of the dance style rather than girls from Orissa. 
Yes, there are quite a few dancers in the state who are capable of 
shining like stars in the Odissi firmament but there are two problems 
- groupism and group dances. Different schools owing allegiance to 
different gurus have their own politics and getting programmes de- 
pend on contacts, not calibre. Besides, neither the government, nor 
the ORC and Sangita Nataka Akademi have evolved a kind of cul- 
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tural calendar that should give ample scope to upcoming dancers to 
bloom. Sometime back the Central Sangita Nataka Academy 
organised a Odissi dance festival wher2 gurus gave lecture-demon- 
strations and that was followed by recitals in the evening. Such an 
event should be regularly held under the state auspices not only for 
talent scouting but also for holding experiments/innovations in Odissi 
in leash. It is the solo and duet dance that affords the Odissi dancers a 
chance to chisel their abilities but today it is the group recital that 
hold sway and instead of the Nritta it is the Natya element that domi- 
nates the performance. It could appeal to the lay audience but the 
theatricality and incorporation of folk, tribal and even modern dances 
militate against the classicism. Moreover the emergence of an ac- 
complished solo dancer is ruled out. There have been many talented 
artistes like Aruna Mahanty, Sangeeta Dash, Meera Das, Shilalipi, 
Leena etc. and young Gurus like Durga Charan Ranbir and Bharta 
Giri etc. who wither away due to lack of scope. Even an annual fiesta 
like Konark Dance festival has not been exploited for the sake of 
Odissi seminars, conferences, demonstration and rarities. 


Thus Odissi is at the crossroads. The old order has changed; the 
new is yet to take over. Playing to the gallery has retarded the en- 
riched growth of the classical dance style. Commitment and single 
minded concern is hard to come by. Petty differences among Gurus, 
scholars and dancers have made the dance form directionless. Codi- 
fication, despite ORC, leaves a lot to be desired. Glamour and glitz 
appear to be striking at the root of grace. The trend needs to be checked 
if not reversed if the dance of delight is not to become a dance in the 
dark. 
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Sanjukta Panigrahi 
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Guru Gajendra Kumar Panda 
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Kumkum Mahanty 
A composition in Odissi Dance . 


Pranati Mund 


ODISSI MUSIC 


Like Hindustani and Karnataki, Odissi classical music is an inde- 
pendent tradition although it still awaits universal recognition. Like 
the other sister traditions, Odissi has originated from the great Indian 
tradition of music and it has survived down the ages despite the in- 
flux of divergent influences. A proper and objective study of this form 
of musicology has yet to be taken up in the right perspective. Such a 
study alone can put Odissi tradition in its deserving place of honour. 


Before the so-called mythological period, the entire Aryavarta had 
a uniform musical existence. Evidently, the same form must have 
been in the then Kalinga (Orissa) also. Till the 12th century AD, it is 
believed that the same musical tradition had been existing in the length 
and breadth of the subcontinent. After the establishment of the Slave 
Dynasty and the oncoming cultural influence of Islam and the Per- 
sian forms, a sea change came about in the Northern India. It had 
naturally its influence on music also. The assimilation of the Persian 
with the traditional Indian music eventually generated a synthesized 
art form which is now known as Hindustani classical music. On the 
other hand, indigenous art remained all most unaffected in the rest of 
India, all most until the Mughal rule. In the Southern India, the tradi- 
tional form of music was not only retained, but also became deeply 
rooted in devotional literature. It became more and more religious. 
As a result, the Indian tradition continued to remain intact; albeit pe- 
ripheral alterations, omissions and additions were inevitably there. 


Odissi, in the same way, acknowledging its fountain head of the 
Indian tradition, continued to flourish without much external influ- 
ence. An art form can not be strictly regimented into a codified and a 
rigid uniformity, especially in a vast country like India which is rich 
in diversity. Thus, Odissi continued to develop with its local pecu- 
liarities and aesthetics. The traditional Samagana, Gandharva Sangita, 
Jati-gana, Raga-prabandha-gana, common to all other schools, gradu- 
ally gave place to new genres in accordance with the changing times. 
Probably, Raga-prabandha-gana was the practicing style in the whole 
sub-continent during the restoration of Brahmanyabada (9th-10th 
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Century AD). The assimilation of Shringara Rasa with Bhakti Rasa 
became a tradition of performing music in the temples of Orissa un- 
der whelming influence of the sonorous cantos of Jayadeva’s 
Gitagovinda towards 12th century AD. It is then that a new form 
emerged : “Kshudra-Gita-Prabandha-Gana” which became the for- 
mat of the present form of Odissi in due course. 


The history of Odissi music, thus, is related to that of the greater 
Indian tradition. In the ancient treatises all the four performing arts- 
music, dance, Yadana (playing of musical instruments) and Abhinaya 
(or acting) were known as Natya. Excepting Matanag Muni’s 
Brihaddesi, perhaps Bharata’s Natyashastra is the oldest available 
Indian treatise on Natya. Bharata mentions four Pravruttis of the then 
Indian in his book : 

Chatasro brittayohyeta jasu natyam pratisthitam 
Avanti Dakshinatyacha tathachaivodramagadhi. (6:25-26) 


It appears that in the age of the Apabhramsa, Udra-Magadhi re- 
ferred to the politico-cultural belt of Eastern India comprising major 
parts of the present days’ Orissa and Bihar. Bharata recognizes the 
existence of an Udra (or Oudra) school of music of Pravrutti during 
his time. It is believed that Bharata belonged to the Gupta age or may 
be little earlier. He was certainly not earlier to Maha Meghabahana 
Aira Kharavela, the mighty emperor of Orissa in the Ist century BC. 


The rock edicts of Emperor Kharavela bear evidence of a flourish- 
ing tradition of formal music in Orissa then. Thus Odissi can be said 
to have a history of at least 2000 years. More evidences are also com- 
ing up every now and then. According to Paul Yule and B.K. Rath 
Lithophones, have recently been discovered from Sana Kerajanga 
which resemble musical instruments” (Journal of the Orissa Research 
Society. No. 4. 1991). 


The Buddhaganas and Dohas, which claim a common Udra- 
Magadhi tradition, had their share of songs composed by Oriya men- 
dicants. The 37th Caryagiti, according to scholars, is an example of 
the ancient form of Odissi music. As these compositions were meant 
for singing, Dohas like the 37th one, may be taken as the earlier ex- 
amples of Odissi music. 


There is ample evidence of Odissi Natya traditions in the temples 
of Orissa, especially those of Jagannatha (Puri), Sun-God (Konark) 
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and Raja Rani (Bhubaneswar). In fact these, and other monuments in 
Orissa are so much given to the sculptures, stone carvings, paintings 
and woodwork, depicting scenes of musical and dancing performances 
that the position of honour that Natyakala enjoyed in Orissa becomes 
evident. Gitagovinda presented by the Maharis in the Puri temple 
through dance has been an integral part of the ritual of the deity. 
Moreover, the saint-poet has directed the Raga and Tala of each 
Prabandha in Gitagovinda. Rituals apart, the devotees of Puri proper 
may be seen singing the cantos in chorus in the temple or Jega Akhada 
(Community places) for hundreds of years. Sudramuni Sarala Dasa, 
the Adikavi of Oriya literature, has gone at length to describe style of 
singing and playing of musical instruments, particularly the very Oriya 
Mardala in his epic Bilanka Ramayana and Mahabharata. The Bhakti 
poets of the early 16th century, Ativadi Jagannatha Dasa, Balarama 
Dasa, et al : like the predecessor Sarala Dasa, put emphasis on the 
musical or lyrical aspect of their verses. The Mahabharata, Bhagavata 
or Dandi Ramayana, in spite of having varying meters (The 
Bhagavata), even had a very rigid Nine-syllable meter could be re- 
cited by the common people and Purana Pandas in mellifluous styles. 
Riti-poets of Orissa ; Dinakrushna, Upendra Bhanja, Abhimanyu 
Samanta Simhara and the 19th century poets like Baladeva Ratha, 
Gopala Krushna Patnaik and Brajanatha Badajena set the lyrics on 
cantos and music. Baladeva Ratha and Gopala Krushna were musi- 
cians like their predecessor Upendra Bhanja. In fact musicality has 
been considered a necessary component of good poetry. 


The foregoing discussion not only establishes the rich musical tra- 
dition in Orissa, but also the inter-relationship of music and poetry in 
the Orissan context. It is a unique feature of Odissi to be Bhavashrayi 
(emotive) by depending on literature. Odissi is different from 
Hindustani or Karnataki in its approach to the written words. The 
Svaras or notes are as important as the meaning of the lyric. While 
singing, an Odissi singer is expected to abide by the principles of 
pronunciation and grammar and emote as the theme of the poem, 
during its musical rendering, requires. He ought to keep up the Hrasva 
and Dirgha svara and sing without violating the Sandhis and Samasa 
words. In short, an Odissi singer is not permitted to sacrifice meaning 
and purity of poetry for the sake of convenience on singing to tune or 
Tala. 

Odissi Prabandhagana can be classified as follows : 
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1. Odissi Dhrupadanga 

2. Odissi Raganga (with or without Padi) 
3. Odissi Bhabanga 

4. Odissi Natyanga 

5. Chautisa 

6. Chaupadi 

7. Champu 

8. Chhanda 

9. Janana 

10. Bhajana 

11. Svaramalika 

12. Lakshana Gita 

13. Pallavi 

14. Loka Gita or Folk Forms viz. Sambaipuri and Jhumar 


1. Dhrupadanga Odissi Prabandha 


This form of the Odissi is based on devotional composition, sung 
according to the classical principles of Ragas. The singing style of 
traditional Dhrupadis similar to the ancient one but it acquires marked 
distinction by the Odissi singing style and Odissi Talas like Chari 
tala, Matha, Sariman, Jhampa and in Bistara Alapa and Layakari. 
Mardala is used as the rhythm instrument in this form. 


2. Odissi Raganga 


This category of Gayana is with a padi or without one. The Lila of 
Radha and Krishna forms the theme. Padi is purely Odissi style where 
songs consist of at least two stanzas or Antaras with the Dhruva Pada 
or the Sthayi Pada. The Padi is sung with different Layakaris and 
then to come back to the original Laya or Tala. The Layakari of the 
Padi is different from that of the Sthayi and the dexterity of the pre- 
senter in consonance with the Tala makes the performance very inter- 
esting and attractive. The singer has to take a tight-rope walking by 
sticking to the correctness of the Raga, and meaningfulness of the 
content while playing to the rhythm. Presented with aesthetic ardour, 
this from could elevate the listener to an ecstatic experience, Ananda 
(bliss). 

The Raganga Odissi has yet another speciality in its rhythm com- 
position which is not extant any where else. These are Kala, Ansa, 
and Mana. Kala is the time-gap between two Matras of a Tala. The 
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gap between the first and the second Matra of a Tala is known as the 
Prathama Kala, the gap between the second and the third as Dyvitiya 
Kala, and so on. Ansa is the middle point of a Kala. The Padi song 
generally begins with Atita or Anagata. It is Atita when singing starts 
at the Ansa after the first Matra or Sama. If the song begins at the last 
Ansa or at the middle of the Matra between the ultimate and the 
penultimate bit of the Tala, i.e. before the Sama or the first has ar- 
rived, it is called Anagata. 


Mana, used in Padi style refers to the singing and Layakari of 
Tala in three equal parts and again coming back to the Sama or the 
first Matra, somewhat like the Tihari in Hindustani, is yet another 
speciality. Padi songs are usually presented in Ektali (four Matras : 
Dha, Kadhi, Naka, Dhin), Tripata (seven Matras “Dhakre, Dhati, 
Nam Dhati Nam Dhati Nam). 


Raganga Odissi without Padi can be sung in Talas like Ektali, 
Tripata, Adatali, Jati, Sariman, Atta Tala, Adi Tala, Ada Adi, Jhampa, 
Matha Gaja Jhampa, Khemata, Rupaka and Nisari. 


3; Odissi Bhabanga 


This form of Prabandhagana is sung on a certain Raga and Tala 
but without its Vistara or elaboration. In this category, which is the 
popular form, the Bhava or the feeling of the lyric is given primary 
importance while not neglecting the Raga and Tala. These are mostly 
on Radha-Krishna Lila on two or three stanzas with a Dhruva Pada 
or Sthayi. The last stanza is called the Viruda or the Bhanita Pada 
where the poet mentions his own name or about himself. 


4. Natyanga Odissi 


This Prabandhagana is like the Bhabanga one in so far as it is 
based on Radhha-Krishna Lila and a Kshudra-Prabandha, but it dif- 
fers in its Vistara depending on Kalpana or imagination of the singer. 
This form excludes serious or mournful themes. That is why Ragas 
like Bhairavi, Pilu, Desh, Kafi etc are considered appropriate to this 
form. 


5. Chautisa 


Chautisa is basically a poetical form in which there are 34 (as the 
name suggests) stanzas; the stanza beginning with the first conso- 
nant, the second with the second consonant, and so on. It is deeply 
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related to the Odissi musical tradition and almost has been elevated 
to the status of a Prabandhagana. It was normally sung in accompa- 
niment to kendara, a single string Odissi instrument. Chautisa is with- 
out a Dhruva pada. It is still immensely popular in rural Orissa al- 
though the elite people seem to have forgotten about it. Almost all 
the major Oriya poets have composed in this form and made it very 
popular among the masses. Its range of themes makes it very flexible 
and adaptable. 


6. Chaupadi 


Chaupadi which literally means a composition of four padas or 
stanzas, actually meant what we now call the Odissi. Janaki Ballav 
Mahanty, an authority on Oriya lyric poetry, writes in Odia Chaupadi 
Sahitya that Kshudragitas or short compositions written in different 
Ragas were known as Chaupadis. Chaupadis are classified into the 
following categories : i. Krushnalilatmaka, ii. Bandanatmaka (devo- 
tional) and iii. Pranayanubhutimulaka (depicting human experience 
of love). 


Chaupadi has survived as a popular form with the ethnic perform- 
ing arts as Pala, Daskathia, Akhada Gita, Ramalila, Krushnalila, Rasa, 
Asara and Kirtana and happily in the oral tradition. 


7. Champu 


Champu has been described in Sanskrit treatises as the composi- 
tion which embodies both prose and poetry 
(“Gadyapadyamayakavyam Champurityavidhiyate”, Sahitya 
Darpana; “Gadyapadyamayakacha Champurityavidhiyate”. 
Kavyadarshana; and “Gadyapadyamayi sankasochhurasa Champu.” 
Kavyanushasana). The major Champu Rachana in Orissa, Kishora 
Chandra Nanda Champu by Kavisurya Baladeva Ratha of the early 
Nineteenth Century, does not strictly emulate the Sanskrit form. The 
Odissi Champu dramatises the divine love between Radha and 
Krishna. All the 43 Champus in Kishora Chandra Nanda Champu 
have direction of Raga and Tala as the poet himself was a musician. 
Each piece has one consonant as the Adyakshara or the first syllable 
in each line. The first Champu has the ‘Ka’ -Adyakshara, the second 
one Kha-Adyakshara, and so on. A popular performing style now, 
Champu demands a lot of accomplishment from the singer. 
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Derived from the Sanskrit Chhanda or Skandha, Chhanda has come 
to mean the Sargas in a Kavya. According to the principles of a Kavya, 
each chapter or Sarga had to be written in different Vrittas. In Oriya 
Kavyas the poets have always taken care to compose the Sargas not 
only musically, but also in accordance with the emotion in the narra- 
tive. All the great masters have made mention of specific Ragas or 
Vrittas and sometimes the Talas for the presentation of the individual 
cantos. For convenience of recitation, mammoth epics like Sarala’s 
Mahabharata or Atibadi’s Bhagabata or Balarama’s Dandi Ramayana 
had directions of specific Vrittas. The Kavya used a number of Ragas 
such as Asadha Shukla, Chokhi, Rasakulya, Bangalashri, Koushika, 
Shankaravarana, Kalahamsakedara, Kafikamodi, Kamodi etc. Sarala 
Dasa and Balarama Dasa had used Dandi Vritta, whereas Jagannatha 
Dasa write his Bhagavata in Gurjari. As Chhanda is a part of Kavya 
or a Mahakavya, it has no Dhruva pada, and all the stanzas are sung 
in the same style without any variation. Dramatising the action and 
recreating the intended emotion are its basic features. Chhanda still 
continues to be extremely popular among the connoisseurs as well as 
common people (who delight in singing and listening to it). In mod- 
erm times, the style is polished and perfected keeping its salient fea- 
tures unaffected. The Bhava, Rasa and pronunciation of the text have 
to be correct. It is gradually gaining ground as a favourite in the elec- 
tronic media and stage performances. Sweetness is its life-blood. It is 
usually sung in accompaniment with Khola (Mridanga) or Mardala 
and Gini (manjira). 


9. Janana 


Janana is a form of devotional composition of prayer and suppli- 
cation where personal but universalized sorrow or suffering is sub- 
mitted to the Lord. It is normally a short lyric which might or might 
not be based on a Raga. The accompanying musical instruments are 
Mardala, Mridanga (K hola), Tabala, Khanjani, Karatala and Manjira. 
Oriya poets have gifted a rich treasure house of Jananas to Odissi 
literature and music down the ages. Even in the contemporary scene 
there is immense popularity of this form of Odissi. 


10. Bhajana 


Like Janana, Bhajana is also a very popular form of devotional! 
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songs. Unlike the Bhajana in other schools, Odissi Bhajanas are ba- 
sically meant to sing the glory of the Divine or any God or Goddess. 
It is a mellifluous manifestation of Bhakti yoga deeply embedded to 
literature. In other respects it is like Janana. It may be mentioned 
here that Bhajanas are so popular today that almost every commer- 
cial album which is successful in the market must be of Bhajanas. 


11. Svaramalika 


Svaramalika is like the Sargam Gita in Hindustani and Svara 
Pallavi in Karnataki classical schools. The necessary notes of a par- 
ticular Raga are systematically arranged and composed for the pri- 
mary need of exposing a Raga to a student. But it is also exploited to 
exhibit in Odissi the uniqueness and the distinctive quality of a cer- 
tain Raga. 


12. Lakshana Gita 


Lakshana, yet another pedagogic device like the Svaramalika is 
composed to demonstrate to the learner the characteristics of a par- 
ticular Raga. In Odissi, the Lakshana Gita is the song-form of a Raga 
with all its inherent characteristics. Being incorporated in a song, it is 
easily memorized by the learner. 


13. Pallavi 


Pallavi is another beautiful performing style in Odissi in which 
the text of the composition is sung along with Sargam and Bol, like 
the Tarana in Hindustani and the Tillana in Karnataki. Pallavi can be 
defined as the elaboration of the text of the song with the help of 
Laya. The component sounds in Odissi Pallavi are different form 
those of Tarana or Tillana. The sounds of Jham Ta, Rita, Jhina, Ta, 
Jham are used as the Bol, which have now become quite well known. 
Thanks to the popularity of Odissi dance. Every Pallavi is set in a 
particular Raga and Tala. It can also be played on instruments as 
Badya-Pallavi. 

14. Folk-forms (Loka-Gita) 

Folk-forms are available in each and every culture. Odissi has its 
own share of folk songs existing since time immemorial in various 
parts of Orissa. Some of them have been developed in the recent times 


and have acquired great popularity. Sambalpuri and Jhumar, two most 
well-known forms, belonging to the Western and the Northern Orissa 
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respectively, are most flourishing ones now. The different forms of 
Loka-Gita worth mentioning are Dalkhai, Rasarkeli, Mailajada 
(Sambalpuri), Dhumpa Jhumar, Kendera Gita, Dhuduki-Gita, Danda- 
Nrutya, Danda, Ghoda Nacha, Halia Gita, Boria, Ghumura, Dab 
Gita, etc. The other forms based on literary works are Gotipua, Pala, 
Daskathia and Suangas and Lilas which are blendings of all visual 
and performing arts. 


The foregoing classifications of Odissi music establish its tradi- 
tional and classical character. Odissi claims classicality also in terms 
of independent presentation of Ragas and Talas as suggested earlier. 
It may not be irrelevant to elucidate these unique properties to coin- 
cide its independence from the other schools. 


First the Ragas, like Mukhcri, Saveri, Arabhi, Anandabhairavi, 
Gouda, Chakravaka, Kiravani are those Odissi ragas of the ancient 
Indian tradition taken form the 32 melas of 72 Mula-varga codified 
by Vyankatamukhi in the original, unadulterated form. Ragas like 
Malava Gouda, Ramakeri, Gundakiri, Gurjari, Mangalagurjari, 
Deshakhya, Deshavaradi, Malava, Vasantabhairavi, Varadi and 
Vibhasa, the Ragas mentioned and used by Jayadeva and the subse- 
quent Riti poets are purely Odissi Ragas retaining their characteris- 
tics to date. The distinctive character of many such Ragas might re- 
quire very complex technical elaborations which this paper excludes 
for obvious reasons. What is important is the typical style of singing 
or presenting the Ragas. Odissi emphasizes upon Lalitya which is 
achieved by a wavy movement of the Svaras. This, and its preoccu- 
pation with he meaningful and emotive presentation of the text of the 
composition contribute to its uniqueness. 


So far as Tala is concerned, Odissi may aspire to have a claim of 
originality to a great extent. Jayadeva and his successors had men- 
tioned Talas like Jati, Ektala, Rupaka, Triputa etc. One remarkable 
feature of Odissi rhythm is that it relies on Mardala alone for classi- 
cal performances. Playing of Mardala has been practised with skilful 
perfection in a typically Odissi style for centuries. For instance, it has 
14 Matras but it is played in four-three Chhandas : 


Dha, dha, dhi, na dha tu, na --, kre, dhi, na dha tu na 


Similarly, Jati Tala consists of 14 Matras played 34, 3 4 Chhanda, 
Sariman, another 14-Matra Tala is played as : 
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Dha kadhi naka dhini taka dhini 
dha kadhi naka dhini dha kadhi naka dhini 
Atta tala, which has 12 Matras is played as follows : 


Dha dhin nak na tin na ka tete dhin dhage dhin nak 


Aditala is similar to tin tala in Hindustani : Ada Adi consists of 16 
Matras played in 1 1/2 + 2 1/2 = 4 Chhanda in each part of the Tala. 
Jhampa is similar to Jhamp tal in Hindustani. Gaja Jhampa is of 15 
Matras distributed like this : Dha, kadhi naka dhin/ Dha kadhi naka 
dhimi/ Tina kati naka/ Dhatete Kittak titaka Gadigana. 


Khemta and Rupak consist 6 Matras each : Khemta-Dha Dhina 
tete/ Na tina tete/ and Rupak - Dhi, tete/Dhin, dha, tu, na. 


There are special styles of layakari like Jhula and Pahapata, played 
as accessories of Khemata and Ekatali in Mardala in both singing 
and dancing. Nisari is an Aprachalita tala which is played in 3+2 
Chhanda. 


Thus, Odissi is endowed with all necessary Vibhavas to be called a 
classical school. It would be worthwhile to write a few words on the 
two distinct Gharanas of Odissi : Puri Gharana and Dakshini 
Gharana. 


The Puri Gharana (or the Uttari), as the name indicates, emerged 
from Puri itself - The Temple of Sri Jagannatha being its nucleus. 
Since the reign of Anangabhima Deva, Puri temple has been the source 
of Odissi musical tradition, the practice of which was not only ritual- 
ized in the temple but also naturalized in the community centres called 
Jega gharas or the Akhadas and the villages, particularly the Sola 
Sasanas the 16 Brahmin villages near Puri. It was sustained by the 
sophisticated folk forms like Gotipua and Rasa. It is Gayaka Ratna 
Singhari Shyama Sundar Kara, popularly known as Desharaja who 
collected, classified and revived specimens of Odissi music; and popu- 
larized it through his own presentation and handed it down to the 
succeeding generations through an efficient Shishyaparampara( a 
school of Manikarnika Sahi, Puri). The eminent Gurus like 
Markandeya Mahapatra, Nrushinghanatha Khuntia, Lokanatha Pala, 
Kashinatha Pujapanda, Chakradhara Sahu, Balakrishna Dasa, Harihara 
Khuntia, Lokanatha Ratha, Damodara Hota, Gopala Chandra Panda, 
Shyamamani Devi, Ramahari Das, Shyama Sundara Dhir continued 
the glorious tradition and succeeded in bringing it to this stage. 
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The Dakshini Odissi style is prevalent in the Southern Orissa. This 
Gharana betrays an oblique influence of the Karnataki school in its 
style. Kavisurya Baladeva Ratha, Upendra Bhanja and Gopalakrushna 
Pattnayak, great poets from this region, who themselves were accom- 
plished musicians must have played an influential role in the growth 
of this Gharana. The exponent of the modern age are Apanna Patra, 
Narayana Behera, and Tarini Charan Patra. 


Kavichandra Kalicharana Pattnayak is memorable for his tireless, 
pioneering efforts in Odissi musicology to place it in the musical map 
of the country. Shyama Sundar Dhir, Nila Madhava Panigrahi, Gopal 
Chandra Panda, Damodar Hota and Ramahari Das have done signifi- 
cant research work in the field to justify its claim to classicality. 
Balakrishna Das, Bhubaneswara Mishra and Raghunatha Panigrahi 
have successfully paved the way for the popularity of Odissi through 
their gifted artistic talents. 


Paradoxically, Odissi dance has been adopted as classical, but 
Odissi music which is its soul force still awaits recognition. There is 
nothing to lose hope because an awakening has already swept the 
lethargy away. The Department of Culture has founded an Odissi Re- 
search Centre which is trying to systematize and document the mate- 
rial available. Sangita Nataka Akademi has started patronizing Odissi 
events in full earnest. Utkala Sangita and Nataka Mahavidyalaya, a 
government institution is doing commendable job in this area. Hun- 
dreds of music institutions have started imparting Odissi training in a 
systematic manner. National examining bodies like Prachina Kala 
Kendra (Chandigarh) have started conducting Odissi examination with 
systematic syllabi. Seminars, conferences, workshops and symposia 
are being organized by different organizations. Stage performances 
in the classical style and mode are being held from time to time. The 
day when Odissi shall get all attention due to it, is not far away. 
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Oriya Artist at Kala Mela 
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Daitapatis with the new wooden log of Lord Jagannatha. 
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Adivasis in a weekly Hat (public markeing place). 
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Paintings on the road. 
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Dance performance on the road. 
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An artist at work. 


Bijay Kumar Das 


ORISSAN CONTRIBUTION TO 
INDIAN ENGLISH LITERATURE 


In the post-colonia} era we encounter a paradoxical situation in 
our country in regard to the status of Indian Literature. Oriya litera- 
ture, Bengali literature, Telugu literature, Tamil literature, Hindi lit- 
erature (in spite of the fact that Hindi is our national language) are 
regional literatures. And in the post-colonial age we hardly get litera- 
ture written in Sanskrit (Sanskrit has become the language of our 
rituals). So, the only pan Indian literature we have in the post-colo- 
nial era, is paradoxically Indian English literature. Orissa has con- 
tributed immensely to the growth of Indian English literature in the 
last thirty years. We have a number of poets, fiction writers and crit- 
ics who can be counted among the leading Indian English writers and 
critics of our country. 


The first Oriya who made a mark in Indian English Literature is 
Jayanta Mahapatra. Like Nissim Ezekiel and A. K. Ramanujan, he is 
widely read and discussed both at home and abroad. But unlike Ezekiel 
and Ramanujan, Mahapatra is difficult to read for obscurity, com- 
plexity and allusiveness in his poetry. He is rather in the company of 
Shiv K. Kumar and Keki N. Daruwalla, in creating contrived images 
and learned vocabulary that immediately set him a class apart from 
most of his contemporaries. At the same time, in his desire to accli- 
matize an indigenous tradition to English language, and create a new 
Indian English idiom, he shares some of the concerns of the well 
known Indian English poets of our time. Therefore, to study Jayanta 
Mahapatra in isolation seems to be a difficult task, especially when 
he has influenced a number of contemporary Indian English poets 
and brought recognition to this new poetry by winning the first ever 
award by the National Akademi of Letters for his book of verse, Re- 
lationship in 1981. 


Mahapatra is a prolific poet. Though he began writing poetry rather 
late (he has not published poems before he was forty) he has not looked 
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back since he published his first book of verse, Close the Sky Ten by 
Ten in 1971. His other volumes came in quick succession. Svaymvara 
and Other Poems (1971), A Father's Hours (1976), A Rain of Rites 
(1976), Waiting (1979), The False Start (1980), Relationship (1980), 
Life Signs (1983), Dispossessed Nests (1986), Selected Poems (1987), 
Burden of Waves and Fruit (1988), Temple (1989), A Whiteness of 
Bone (1992), The Best of Jayanta Mahapatra (1995) and Shadow 
Space (1997). His poetry shows a continuous development both in 
theme and technique. Mahapatra is a conscious poet who looks ‘be- 
fore and after’ and endlessly revises his poems in order to make them 
more effective and meaningful. 


Jayanta Mahapatra is firmly rooted in the Orissan soil. Puri, Konark, 
Cuttack, Bhubaneswar form as it were, a quadrangle in the landscape 
of Mahapatra’s poetry. Legends, history and myths associated with 
these places immensely interest Mahapatra and form the nerve centre 
of his poetry. He wrote a number of poems on Puri (the great place of 
Lord Jagannatha, the presiding deity to Orissa) one of the four great 
sacred places of pilgrimage of the Hindus of India. 


In these two poems titled, ‘Dawn at Puri’ and ‘Main Temple Street, 
Puri’ Mahapatra underlines the importance of Puri and what it means 
to Hindus in our country. Widows long for breathing their last at Puri 
lest they should attain salvation. As the poet puts it 

her last wish to be cremated here 
twisting uncertainly like light 

on the shifting sands. 

(‘Dawn at Puri’) 


Since the temple of Lord Jagannatha at Puri points to unending 
rhythm, dying in this place will take one to Silence, the ultimate de- 
sire of a human being which will enable him to attain Nirvana. In 
another poem titled The Temple Road, Puri, Mahapatra describes the 
stream of common men on the road to the temple and the form of 
their prayer. Thus the poet says : 

Later, 

as the shrines of light 

slowly close their eyes, 
something reaching into them 
from that place they learn to bear 
the lame lamp post 
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to the huge temple door, 
the sacred beads in their hands 
gaping 
at the human ground. 
(The Temple Road, Puri) 


The devotion to the deity makes the devotees transformed as if 
they seem to hear his message and begin to understand it.A sense of 
universal brotherhood overwhelms them and their hearts get puri- 
fied. Mahapatra’s poetic exploration of the places to which he be- 
longs turns out to be a search for the self as well as identity. A sense 
of belonging to the places of his land of birth and to the landscape of 
his state urges upon the poet to relate them to his poetic craft,too,a 
point of his poetic contour. The following lines would justify the state- 
ment : 

A man does not mean anything 

But the place 

Sitting on the river bank throwing pebbles 
into the muddy current, 

a man becomes the place. 

(Somewhere, My Man) 


There is, as it were, a correspondence between the landscape of a 
region and the religious faith of the people living there. The land- 
scape of the places around the poet is the parameter of his life and 
faith, and perhaps, to the extent that it becomes unalterable as his 
own body. Thus, the landscape is, in a way, an extension of a person’s 
physical self. 


Places like Puri, Konark, Bhubaneswar and Cuttack are also im- 
portant for Mahapatra as they embody the tradition of ancient Orissa 
and her heroic past. Poems like Indian Summer Poem, Evening in an 
Orissa Village, The Orissa Poems, The Indian Poems, The Indian 
way reveal his typical indegenous sensibility. Mahapatra has rightly 
stated his view while receiving the National Akademi of Letters Award 
in the following words : 

‘To Orissa, to this land in which my roots lie and lies my past and 
in which lies my beginning and my end, where the wind knees over 
the grief of the River Daya and where the waves of Bay of Bengal fail 
to reach out today to the twilight soul of Konark, I acknowledge my 
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The search for roots is a trend in modern Indian English poetry 
which Mahapatra shares with A.K.Ramanujan and R. Parthasarathy. 
Mahapatra’s Central Sahitya Akademi Award Winning book, Rela- 
tionship is, in a way, a quest for Mahapatra’s roots. “This poem is no 
collection of mere observation, a place here, a character there, an 
unstrenuous meditation or two, inevitable landscapes, but a deter- 
mined integrated set of selections built into the theme. For the poet of 
Orissan landscape is the objective setting of his mental evolution, the 
phases of which get mixed up with the lyrical vocabulary of a human- 
ist creed. The poem being set in Orissa embodies the myth and his- 
tory of the land. As the conflicting principles of man and nature, his- 
tory and autobiography and faith and suffering interact against the 
vast panorama of Orissan landscape, the poem shows a dialectical 
progression where every synthesis in further analysis turns into a the- 
sis.” 

The heroic Oriya past is vividly remembered and recalled with a 
sense of nostalgia. The glory and pride of our ancestors exhibited in 
the climatic Kalinga War in 261 B.C. which turned Ashoka the Great 
into a deeply religious man, is now a long lost trait in our racial char- 
acter. The river Daya is a witness to our ancestor’s heroic effort which 
has become a sort of myth for us. Once a heroic and a militant race is 
no more than a mere memory now for its successors proved to be 
unworthy of keeping the glory of their ancestors afloat and drifted 
away from their ideals. Thus, Mahapatra notices a sharp contrast in 
the descending order between the past and the present marking an 
overwhelming decline in values of life in our time. The following 
passage makes it amply clear : 

It is hard to tell now 

What opened the anxious skies 

how the age old proud stones 

lost their strength and fell 

and how the waters of Daya 

Stank with the bodies of my ancestors 
my eyes close now 

because of the fear that moves my skin. 
(Relationship) 


The poet’s life is integrated with the heroic tradition of the land of 
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his birth and as he becomes conscious of it, his heart throbs and a 
kind of unknown fear engulfs him. The landscape of Orissa moves 
him when he observes the annual migrating birds from far north Si- 
beria to the warm waters of Chilika, a beautiful lake in Orissa. The 
agony of the poet springs from the fact that while the birds and ani- 
mals react naturally to the seasons of the year, he is cut off as it were 
from the heroic traditions of his ancestors. He tells that ‘I can never 
come alive/if I refuse to consecrate at the altar of my Origining’ and 
thus ‘a prayer to draw my body out of a thousand years’. There is a 
sense of nostalgia which pervades the atmosphere of the poem. 
Cuttack, a city of historical importance, which had the great Barabati 
Fort, is now a symbol of ‘vanquished dynasties’. A sense of belong- 
ing overwhelms the poet, and in a voice charged with emotion, he 
tells us : 

Now I stand among these ruins 

waiting for the cry of a night bird 

from the river’s far side 

to drift through my weariness listening 

to the voices of my friends 

who have become the friends of others 

writing poems, object and anxious 

in rooms which reek of old folk, 

of their sloth and arthritis and neglect, 

like state cupboards which are going black 

with the smells of a rancid fat of the past. 

(Relationship) 


If this long poem, Relationship is an amalgam of history, myth and 
vision, there are quite a few poems in which the poet turns to his 
private history like his own family to make an inward journey to es- 
tablish his link with the past. It is, in his aspect, he resembles three 
outstanding contemporary Indian English poets namely 
A.K.Ramanujan, R. Parthasarathy and Kamala Das. Like Kamala 
Das’s Grandmother, Jayanta Mahapatra’s Grandfather is a dominant 
figure in his family poems. In a poem called Grandfather, Mahapatra 
dives deep into his family history and reflects the basic issues of life 
including change of religion. Driven by hunger, the poet’s grandfa- 
ther, Chintamani Mahapatra embraced Christianity during the devas- 
tating famine that struck Orissa in 1866. With a sense of agony and 
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disgust, the poet directs his volley of questions to his grandfather, 
only to regret it in the end. Thus, the past comes alive for a moment to 
remind us of the misfortune that befell on our people to choose the 
path they did. We may now ‘Change and smile but the agony abides’, 
The poet rightly asks : 

What did faith matter ? 

What Hindu World so ancient and true for you to hold? 


When we analyse the consequences of that great famine our con- 
science pricks us. What remains between our ancestors and us is ‘a 
conscience of years’. The poet rightly feels that it is no use to hold 
our ancestors responsible for the change of faith and regrets : 

We wish we knew you more, 

we wish we knew what it was to be, against dying, 
to know the dignity. 

(Grandfather) 


In another poem called The Hour Before Dawn, the poet records 
his concern for his ailing father. The poem is imbued with a sense of 
pathos when the poet apprehends his father’s death : 

My father, sad-faced father (How very far you are 

from this empty room filled only with myself) 

without a sound the dark tree out there struggles with its 
death in my life. The silent world floats beside me; 
tomorrow may be I will here my father is dead 

but he might bear the face of my son. 

(The Hour Before Dawn) 


This is a significant poem for it embodies the Hindu faith that 
parents are born to their children as their children, which Mahapatra 
shares with other Indians. This prompts the poet to look within and to 
know his own self. As he puts it : 

This evening I look at that part of myself 
which remains with me, but I do not know 
what it is, hard to recognize it anymore. 
(Of This Evening) 


In some of Mahapatra’s poems Indian landscape, seasons and 
environment become the starting point giving his imagination a free 
play to reflect on his private moments of desire, despair, guilt and 
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illumination. The poems which belong to this category are Dawn, 
Village, Oldplaces, Summer, A Twilight Poem, Appearance, Silence, 
Indian Summer Poem, Evening, Evening Landscape by the River, The 
Captive Air of Chandipur-on-Sea, A Country, An October Morning, 
The Wind, and a few others. the landscape often reminds the poet of 
our past glory and the dead who had once inhabited the place. 


In his latest volume of poems Shadow Space (1977) Mahapatra 
comes to term with reality. The phase of harking back to the past is 
over and the poet has realized the world. Hence, poetry becomes a 
medium to interpret life to us. In a poem titled The Stories in Poetry, 
Mahapatra says : 

Today 

I stand on the bank of the poem, 

even though each word has a price 

even though this poetry appears as a river, 
a river without water 

we have to swim across 

and even if its words 

do not welcome us to its secret 

country where we live without knowing. 


Apart from Jayanta Mahapatra, a host of other poets from Orissa 
are writing in English. They are Deba Patnaik, Bibhu Padhi, Biswakesh 
Tripathy, Niranjan Mahanty, Niranjana Mishra, Shanta Acharaya, 
Sulekha Samantray, Raju Samal, Khirod Malik, Jayaram Panda, 
M.K.Ahmed, Rishi Agrawal, Sankarshan Parida, Sailendra Tripathy, 
Simachal Patnaik, P. K. Jagdeb, Sarbeswar Samal and Prasanjit 
Mukherjee. Some of these poets have brought out collections of their 
poems in a book or two and others are contributing to poetry maga- 
zines, and are still in the process of collecting their poems in the 
form of a book. This writer, after contributing to different poetry 
magazines has brought out a collection of his poems titled Quondam 
Beloved in 1989. Of these poets three stand out - they are Deba Patnaik, 
Bibhu Padhi and Niranjan Mahanty. Deba Patnaik belongs to older 
generation (he published his poems before Jayanta Mahapatra) and 
has now become an expatriate poet (he now lives in U.S.A.) 


Bibhu Padhi is the most promising poet after Jayanta Mahapatra. 
He has brought out three volumes of poems in English - the most 
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important and matured: volume is his A Wound Elsewhere. The the- 
matic range is very wide. Padhi is with A.K.Ramanujan. Most of his 
family poems remind us of Ramanujan’s family poems. He makes a 
‘voyage within’ and describes situations, and incidents of day today 
life which are not only real but authentic. He makes us see into reality 
of joint-family life and secures the readers’ participation. Important 
poems in this mode which deserve special mention are The House, 
Letter to my Wife, and Grand mother. In The House Padhi tells us, 
how he is bound to it when his brothers have left for other places. 

I’ve been here since the time 

I learnt to know one house from another 

There’ ve been times when I thought 

of leaving it altogether, for ever. 

Perhaps I°11 never be able to do so. 


This poem is reminiscent of A. K. Ramanujan’s family poem, Small 
Scale-reflections on a Great House. In the same way Padhi writes: 
Nothing moves her as though chained 
to ancestral blemishes never forgiven. 
No one visits us, not even my brothers. 
They now live in large cities, 
in rented buildings, government quarters. 
I don’t blame my father, who put 
all that he had saved into this house 
in the hope his children wouldn’t have to seek 
Other houses. 


This poem evokes a sentiment which is genuine, and authentic. 
The observation is very apt and the tone is conversational befitting 
the theme. Grandmother reminds us of Kamala Das’ My 
Grandmother s House. The memory of the grandmother is very poi- 
gnant and it is associated with events in life, one can never forget. 
Concern of a grandmother for the grandchildren and other members 
of the family and children’s love for her evoke the atmosphere of a 
family in its realistic terms. Her warning : 

“Take care of your child 

You will never get another like him“ 
and the poet’s son’s affection for her has been described in an authen- 
tic manner. 
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. I watch my son . 


kiss her cold breathless hands 
in his own small, childish way; 


Padhi’s poetry is evocative in nature. The language is polished, 
neat, chiseled. In his use of language Padhi is with Ezekiel, Ramanujan 
and Parthasarathy. He is successful in acclimatizing an indigenous 
tradition to English language. There in lies the strength of his poetry. 


Niranjan Mahanty is a prolific poet. He has not looked back since 
he published his first book of verse, Silencing the Words in 1977. He 
writes poetry in the ironic mode. His poem sequence, Prayers to Lord 
Jagannatha seeks to evoke the myth in modern terms and ends with a 
prayer to Lord Jagannatha : 


Strengthen my bosom to bear the burden 
the World shall plant: strengthen 
my fingers to hold a pen. 


Poets of Orissa writing in English are in the mainstream of Indian 
English poetry of our country. They are read and anthologized with 
other well known Indian English poets of our country. Their contri- 
bution to Indian English poetry is a matter of pride for the state. 


Turning to fiction writing, I should state at the outset, that there is 
only one name from Orissa who has made a significant contribution 
to Indian English fiction and short fictiion and, he is Manoj Das. His 
short fiction is Indian in sensibility and the idiom in which it is writ- 
ten is Indian English. The originality in themes is matched by the 
felicity of expression in an idiom that is shared by all the English 
speaking Indians and above all,his writing is intelligible to the En- 
glish speaking world outside India. His stories are deeply rooted in 
the native soil i.e. the birth place of the writer, in Orissa and they 
evoke the landscape of the place in unmistakable terms. Manoj Das’ 
important collection of short stories include The Crocodiles Lady 
(1975), Fables and Fantasies for Adults (1978), The Vengeance and 
Other Stories (1980), The Submerged Valley and Other Stories (1986), 
The Miracle and Other Stories (1993) and Farewell to a Ghost (1994). 
His stories dive deep into human psyche and present characters as 
they are, not as they should have been. Das exposes the characters 
who preach one thing and practise the other, by unmasking them. His 
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characters are real persons whom we encounter in our daily life; only 
names have been changed. Let us take a story like, Mystery of The 
Missing Cal. Two important characters here are Sri Maharana, a well- 
to-do villager who “nurtured an ambition to be elected to the State 
Legislature” and Babu Virkishora, Minister for Fisheries and Fine 
Arts. Virkishora was invited to the village by Maharana to create field 
for the latter’s entry into the Legislature. Ministers are good at speech 
making. They advise people to practise simple living and high think- 
ing but they do the reverse in their private life. Here, Das gives an 
illustration of how Ministers are treated in our country. 


At Shri Moharana'’s house the Minister and his entourage were 
treated to tender-coconut juice, followed by the most lioxurious lunch 
1 had ever seen, with about twenty dishes around the sweetened, 
gheebaked rice mixed with nuts, cloves etc. 


Irony is implicit in most of the stories of Das. In our society it has 
become a habit with the people of one profession to look down upon 
the people of a profession. In Encounters Das presents two charac- 
ters, a school teacher and another chauffeur. The writer tells us that 
both of them were class mates and they used to sip tea in the same 
canteen after years of their schooling, they recognise each other but 
don’t talk because each one thinks he is superior to the other. Das 
presents this awkward scene perfectly well in this story. 


In another story named The Vengeance Das shows how a man burn- 
ing with rage to take revenge is stupefied by the quick turn of fate. 
Vilas Singh who sweared revenge on Bahadur was finally defeated 
when he found that his enemy was born as his son. Vilas wanted to 
kill Bahadur for the latter had taken away his would be wife and hurt 
him in the head. But he could not kill Bahadur as the latter died ear- 
lier than expected. Vilas Singh was stupefied to realise that the as- 
trologers prediction had come true when he saw a wound in the fore- 
head of his son. Das ends the story skillfully: 


Hidamba Baba, the tantrik-astrologer, had assured him that 
Bahadur’s soul would creep into an infant that was about to be born 
in the village situated to the north-east of the forest. Further, with a 
meaningful snicker he had whispered to him that it should not be 
difficult for him to recognise Bahadur in that infant, for, the new born 
soul would reveal his identity by sporting a mark which Vilas Singh 
cannot miss. 
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Vilas Singh looked at the infant's forehead for the third time. The 

mark was a delicate miniature of the wound he had once inflicted on 
Bahadur. 


He tried to retreat into a room, but could not. He collapsed while 
the women were tickling the infant to make it smile. 


The Submerged Valley, is the remarkable title story of the collec- 
tion of short stories, The Submerged Valley and Other Stories, shows 
how children appreciate their parents when they find them doing their 
duty to the best of their ability by helping the needy. It also shows 
how rustic people are deeply touched when they have to leave their 
place of birth. A dam was to be constructed in a particular area. The 
people of that area approached an engineer, the narrator’s father, to 
stop the construction of the dam at any cost. This reasonable man 
listened to them and persuaded them not to obstruct the construction 
of the dam. 


But the same engineer risked his life to save the life of Abolakara 
(literally, disobedient) when the latter refused to leave the place in 
the face of an immediate flood. When the villagers went to see their 
ancestral place which was temporarily visible in summer, the water 
level began to rise and all of them left the place by boats and launch 
except Abolakara. This engineer risking his life went to him once 
again and brought him in his launch. This made the narrator’s younger 
sister to say, “Father is wonderful, isn’t he ?”’ The narrator quipped, 
“Fool, how long you take to realise things that are obvious !” 


In his later collection of stories, The Miracle and other Stories 
(1993) and Farewell to a Ghost (1994) (which contains a novelette), 
Das has come to terms with reality. The charging scenes of villages 
come out well in stories like The Gold Medal, The Jackals, The Strat- 
egy, The Miracle, and The Centenarian. He sees life ‘steadily and 
sees it whole’. His themes in short fiction are vast-ranging from ghosts, 
animals, human and demons. His world is warm, palpable, and his 
characters are known by their chief intensity as the author himself. 
There are hints and guesses, pathos and humour, subdued irony and 
gentle mockery that go well with the plot and the situation. He never 
spares people of dubious nature and reputation. While dealing with 
contemporary situation, he comes down heavily on those who cor- 
rupt the society and hoodwink the public. Stories dealing with con- 
temporary life and society where parents are cast away by children as 
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in Trespassers or friends disown.each other as in Encounters have 
atmosphere surcharged with subdued irony and the tone becomes po- 
tentially mocking. Although Das does not create another Malgudi 
like R.K. Narayan, the locale of most of his stories is the same, i.e. a 
small place in Balasore District of Orissa. The landscape of the place 
with a nostalgia for the writer’s past comes alive in most of his sto- 
ries. His two novels Cyclones and A Tiger at Twilight make good 
reading but compared to his short fiction, they are not widely read. 
But it must be said that Manoj Das ranks among the tallest short- 
fiction writers of Indian English Literature. 


With the publication of The Green Gardener, India’s leading poet 
in English, Jayanta Mahapatra (to be precise, the first Indian English 
poet to have been honoured by the Sahitya Akademi for his book of 
verse, Relationship in 1981) has triumphantly arrived at the field of a 
distinct literary genre called the short story. Though he was writing 
short stories sporadically, the book under review is his first collection 
of stories. It contains 18 stories, written and published at different 
point of time and in different magazines. 


Mahapatra’s stories are different from the conventional stories in 
the sense that they focus not so much on the thematic content as on 
the subtlety of form and expression. Mahapatra explores many grey 
areas of human existence in the contemporary world and gives vent 
to the feelings of individuals in trying situations. What is important 
in his stories is the evocation of human agony in a dehumanized world. 
In The Mango Tree, the tree planted by the husband becomes a sym- 
bol of life for the woman. She reflects: 


The Mango Tree, there in the yard beyond, looks in through my 
window into my life. There it stands, sharp-sighted and alert, press- 
ing against the dark firm earth, its roots somewhere deep inside the 
darkness of the dead. It is not hard for me to imagine those roots- 
twisted, lonely explorings, turning away here and there, growing into 
silence, into the slime of both my past and my future’. 


The tree for this woman is ‘the centre of my (her) life’ and it is her 
“my mango tree’. But the members of the family fail to understand 
her sentimental attachment with this mango tree. That broke her heart. 
With a heavy heart and deep agony she asked: 

‘What have you done to my tree? 
Why have you cut it down’ 
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The agony of an oldman for being neglected in the family and ill- 

treated by his daughter-in-law, abides. In Old Man in the Dark 

Mahapatra depicts the plight of an Oldman in such a subtle way that 

this ‘old man’ becomes all Oldmen and the daughter-in-law becomes 

all daughters-in-law in this harsh world where purblind men enact 
hell. The oldman bitterly complains: 


“Everyone else comes first in this house. And it is I who am re- 
sponsible for that husband of hers! Ungrateful Wretches”. 


Finally, the harsh behaviour of the daughter-in-law compels the 
oldman to commit suicide. 


Mahapatra probes deep into the dark recess of the human heart 
and sees not only the agony but the desire to gratify the senses. In An 
Afternoon of Doctor Das Doctor Das a sixty-two years oldman, (Sixty 
two is a grandfather’s age’), deflowers a fifteen year old girl in a 
lonely afternoon. The story exposes the hypocrisy of the so-called 
civilized men who can be savage in their lonely moments. 


Jealousy, poverty, greed and revenge motifs can lead a man to force 
his wife into another man’s arms, as we find in Turn left for Happi- 
ness. Appa Rao, the rickshaw puller, driven by poverty and being 
suspicious of his wife, Malati’s character and her relation with liquor 
dealer, Kasi Biswal, forced her to sleep with another man for rupees 
thirty only. In another story, Ringing Silences, a suspicious wife 
watches the telephone call of her husband. This situation was saved 
by the husband’s reassuring tone ‘I Love you too’ in reply to her “I 
love you’. She came to her senses and said, “What was wrong with 
me ?’ In ‘Eyes’ we get the picture of an anguished husband because 
of the failing eye-sight of his wife.” 


“I looked at her then, now disappearing into the darkness behind a 
bank of cloud. Soon, very soon, she would not be able to see anything 
at al...And looking at her then, I seemed to hear night-bird’s cry : a 
place where time stood still, and hours sank into the horizon of pity”. 


The Hostel Room exposes the hollowness of the so called modern 
sophisticated people who run away from their wives to gratify their 
lust in hotel rooms. In a highly emotional tone, Mahapatra describes 
a Scene in poetic-prose how a man and a woman make love in an act 
of deception and self-deception. 
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‘Night, so very foetal, by itself beside a strange woman I sacrifice 
my proverbial neutrality, even artistic ambitions. Far, far way I am a 
poet. She never knows who I am... This earth is you and I, assembled 
by black blood. Her name is Gina .... She tells you glibly tonight’s 
name. Tomorrow who knows? 


In Red we find how fear complex affects the characters of indi- 
viduals. The protagonist’s fear for the red eye of Habib Khan, makes 
him afraid of anything that looks red. Mahapatra’s observations; “Each 
one’s secrets are his or hers alone’ seems to explain the protagonist’s 
predicament of life. Habib Khan reflects: 


“It led me to believe too that there could be nothing concrete be- 
tween birth and dying, the wall of years totally meaningless”. 


Mahapatra’s stories tell us about human condition and helpless- 
ness resulting in pain, agony and loneliness. The language is adequate 
to the thematic content and above all there is felicity of expression. 
There is a kind of poetic touch, that heightens the memorables and 
appeal of his stories. The stories of Mahapatra sing, for the rhythm of 
poetic-prose is highly commendable. It is an irony of fate that when 
most of his poems are prosaic, his prose is poetic. The short, crisp 
and though provoking sentences written in conversational and simple 
language attract the attention of the readers and make the stories in- 
teresting and lively. It seems that the poet in Mahapatra, never leaves 
Mahapatra, the story-teller. Like the endings of his poems, the ending 
of his stories (at least, most of them) is intricate but there are hints and 
guesses that ‘whisper results’. His technique remains the same. So it 
will not be wrong to say that his stories are an extension of his poetry. 


Some of our writers have also contributed to Indian English liter- 
ary criticism. Mention may be made of Niranjan Mohanty, Rabindra 
Kumar Swain and Bibhu Padhi who have written critical essays on 
Indian English poets and poetry. Niranjan Mohanty has edited a criti- 
cal anthology on O.P. Bhatnagar’s poetry. The writer of this paper has 
contributed in his humble way to Indian English criticism. Apart from 
him critical essays on Raja Rao’s Kanthapura, Anita Desai’s Fire on 
the Mountain, Shasi Desh Pande’s That Long Silence, Indian English 
Fiction, and stories of Monoj Das, he has published full length books 
on Indian English poetry, poets and criticism. His works include, 
Modern Indian English Poetry, Trends in Indian English Poetry Criti- 
cism, The Poetry of Jayanta Mahapatra The Horizon of Nissim 
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Ezekiel 's Poetry, Critical Essays on Poetry, and Aspects of Common- 
wealth Literature. He has also edited two critical anthologies titled 
contemporary Indo-English Poetry and perspectives on the Poetry of 
Parthasarathy. 


To conclude, I should say that the contribution of Orissa writers to 
Indian English literature is substantial. 
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MAPPING COLONIAL ORISSA : 


SHAPING OF NATIONALISTIC HEGEMONY 
AND POPULAR PROTESTS (1920-42) 


The launching of two mass movements such as Non-Cooperation 
(NCO, 1921-22) and Civil Disobedience Movement (CDM, 1930- 
31, 32-34) as well as the continuous political agitational work adopted 
through the strategy of constructive activities - organised around the 
promotion of Khadi, national education, boycott of foreign cloth and 
liquor, the social uplift of the harijans and tribals and struggle against 
untouchability, formation of Congress Ashramas, Congress 
Panchayatas, Sevadalas various training camps etc. led to the broad- 
ening of popular participation in the national movement of Orissa. 
More significantly, these initiatives over the period helped to spread 
the nationalist ideology at mass levels and thus weakened the hold of 
colonial hegemony. 


Gopabandhu Das who had emerged as the symbol of nationalist 
politics was elected to lead the Utkala Pradesh Congress Committee 
(PCC) which was constituted in Feb. 1921) Besides, Gandhi’s visit to 
Orissa during March 1921 not only enthused the newly enrolled Con- 
gress activists who fanned into the semi- urban and rural areas 
popularising the Congress message but helped to generate a mass 
appeal for congress among the urban intelligentsia. In fact, mass par- 
ticipation in the NCO coincided with Gandhi’s visit when the latter 
was received by large processions in tne coastal Orissa. NCO evoked 
sharp response among the youth. Students who boycotted schools 
and colleges, inspired by the call of non cooperation became practi- 
cally the standing army of the Congress and helped spread NCO ide- 
als in the rural areas. Mahatab, Rajakrushna Bose, Naba Krushna 
Choudhury, Nityananda Kanungo and Nrusingha Guru, to name a few 
of the top congress leaders, had left their studies during this time to 
join NCO. Similarly, many lawyers, teachers and govt. officials left 
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their jobs and took to the movement. Not only a Gopabandhu re- 
nounced his practice at the bar or a Nilakantha Das resigned from the 
academics at Calcutta University, but objecting to the paltry Govt. 
relief to the flood victims of Bari Jajpur area, a disillusioned 
Gopabandhu Choudhury resigned from the post of deputy 
collector. The spirit of boycott underlying the NCO vis-a-vis colonial 
institutions came to be sustained through the organisation of alterna- 
tive national headquarters such as national schools. Congress 
ashramas were organised to accomodate the students who had left the 
British Government controlled schools as well as to house the Con- 
gress whole timers. More importantly, these ashrams sought to be 
used as platforms to indoctrinate the youth in the nationalist ideology 
and to train them for congress organisational actitivies so as to pro- 
duce a band of committed cadres for the on going movement. The 
Utkala Svarajya Sikshya Parishada - a national council of education, 
headed by Gopabandhu Das was launched in order to monitor the 
acvitities of national schools which had sprung up in different parts 
of the province. Similarly, the boycott of law courts co-existed with 
atempt at formation of village Panchayatas for arbitration of petty 
civil and criminal cases. In Bhadrak, a group of Zamindars under the 
initiatives of local Congress activists, preferred to send the list of 
defaulters to the Congress Office in lieu of the British Law Courts.The 
SvarajyaPanchayata at Srijanga (Balasore) settled both civil and 
criminal cases while in Cuttack Svarajya Ashrama a Panchayata 
Adalata functioned on Saturdays and Sundays to look into the ap- 
peals from the Panchayatas of Cuttack district. These institutions 
sought to reject the legitimacy of colonial Government in popular 
perception. 


Boycott of foreign cloth assumed vigorous proportion in the urban 
centres. The Congress activists used to collect huge quantities of 
foreign clothes to the accompaniment of Sankirtana (a religious group 
of singers with Mrudanga to sing Lila songs on the streets parties and 
organised bonfires in the shape of Yajnas perhaps to rouse the people 
to participate in the nationalistic religion of Svarajya. Similarly, un- 
der the weight of the campaign for Svadeshi goods, the management 
of the Jagannatha temple issued an appeal to the devotees not to offer 
any foreign cloth to the Lord for worship. Such attempts to spread 
the Svadeshi message through religious symbols can be seen as ef- 
forts to broadbase the movement in a society marked by religious 
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sensitivity of the masses. 


The other forms of nationalist mobilisation during NCO included 
organisation of relief work during epidemics and launching of na- 
tionalist newspapers such as the Samaja, the Satyavadi, the Seva, the 
Svarajya Samachara etc. or reading library cum debate forums like 
Bharati Mandira of Cuttack. The news , views and debates expressed 
through these channels sought to champion nationalist ideology. A 
group of people in a village would not only listen to somebody who 
would read aloud a ‘nationalist* newspaper but come up with excit- 
ing discussions on several contemporary issues. This itself generated 
both political education and popular mobilisation. 


In fact, by June 1921, the NCO has gained considerable momen- 
tum in the province. The peasants of a small village in Angul had 
contributed Rs 40/- on the Satyagraha day for the Svaraja fund in 
their bid to associate with Congress movement. In certain places, 
constables were found secretly helping the movement. The students 
of Khurda set fire on the school building, the houses of Local Board 
overseer, the Veterinary Assistant, and the Dispensary Nurse, the sym- 
bols of colonial rule and the opponents of Congress movement. Simi- 
larly, anti police militancy surfaced in Puri following attempts by the 
people to prevent export of rice by sea and burning down of a tempo- 
rary police station at a fair. In fact, despite food scarcity following 
the famine of 1919-20, the export of rice from Orissa had built up 
popular discontentment against the British Government. Similarly, 
under the weight of the NCO campaign peasants in the Khurda re- 
gion ‘In the form of direct action’ entered the forests and cut away a 
number of trees. The students of Khurda school also took to viola- 
tion of hated forest laws. 


The impact of NCO in the province was so intense that by June 
1921 a British report talked about the existing popular perception in 
Orissa which visualised a fast ending British Raj giving rise to a new 
Gandhi Raj. In fact, the nationalist mobilisation had scaled such re- 
markable heights that by June end, the PCC claimed to have 39,000 
membership, Rs. 21,000 for Tilak Svaraja Fund and 16,000 spinning 
wheels moving throughout the province ( thanks to the visit of Gandhi). 
Despite the official withdrawal of NCO in February 1922, people in 
many parts continued to display their spirit of non-cooperation in terms 
of either rescuing the people arrested from the police custody or boy- 
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cotting the survey and settlement operations of the Government till 
the end of 1922. 


During the non-cooperation movement, the estate of Kanika 
emerged as an area of intense militant peasant activities. In fact, Rama 
Dasa Babaji an up country youth, brought up on charity” by the 
Athgarh Chief, in the garb of a Sadhu took up the mobilisation of 
Kanika peasants around August, 1921 and described the Raja of 
Kanika as a” creature Satanic sarkar, opposed to Non-Cooperation 
movement in the interest of (British) government. Following the ar- 
rest of Rama Dasa, the anti Raja movement intensified in the shape 
of no rent movement through the organisation of Gramya Sabhas. 
Backed by the PCC, no-rent movement in Kanika assumed militant 
form right since January 1922. A Meli (group struggle) covering 100 
villages and as many as 4,000 peasants was formed Those who were 
willing to pay were boycotted and threatened. Forest laws were in- 
creasingly violated by the peasants and tribals. Moreover on 18 april 
1922, the Raja $ attendants who had gone to serve notices on the debt- 
ors of the estate, were mobbed and injured by 400 people. When the 
police arrested five persons in connection with this incident, nearly 
2000 people rescued them from the custody of the police. Following 
this, on 23 March, the police opened fire on a gathering of 1000 people 
who had assembled to submit a memorandum to the Raja, killing 3 
and injuring 140 people. 


The CDM evoked mass response in terms of propagation of the 
message of Purna Svarajya, salt manufacturing and selling, picket- 
ing of excise shops, and boycotting of foreign cloth. Similarly, the 
anti-Chaukidari tax campaign (Balasore) and attempted by peasants/ 
tribals (of Puri, Koraput and certain princely states) to assert their 
rights over forests by defying forest laws also evolved as other forms 
of Satyagraha Movement. The campaign against the Chaukidari tax 
in Balasore was possible because popular discontent against the tax 
already existed. The preparatory campaign for Salt Satyagrahi in 
Inchudi (Balasore) and the popular enthusiasm for the movement pro- 
vided the objective conditions and rather necessitated the continuity 
of the struggle through a shift to the anti-Chaukidari movement when 
the monsoon set in. A significant dspect of the campaign was the 
popular rejection of ‘authority’ in the forms of assault on police and 
massive boycott of Chaukidars who were seen as representative of 
the forces represented by colonialism and landed elements. 
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As far as the patterns of mobilisation were concerned, mass meet- 
ings, demonstrations, organisation of volunteer corps, formation of 
Banara Sena squads, organisation of Sankirtana processions to move 
around towns/villages to popularise the message of Purna Svaraja, 
and organisation of underground Congress Ashramas (as in 
Pharsidinga, Balasore) remained the dominant trends. 


In the context of mobilisation, a few other observations can be 
made. One, the rural hats and temples became importansites for mass 
meetings, etc. The nationalist Sankirtana parties very often either 
started from or terminated at temples; and the processionists as well 
as spectators took an oath for Purna Svaraja in the temples. Second, 
dominant use of Hindu religious symbols and rituals such as refer- 
ence to Lord Jagannatha , in the speeches, appeals in the press and 
orations on public platforms, and offering of Puja by the Brahmin 
priests to the Satyagrahis in their long march to salt manufacturing 
sites or the Hindu rituals (associated with war/victory) performed while 
flaggering off the saltmarchers helped to evoke widespread response 
from the wide social sections. This, to a certain extent, invested popu- 
lar consciousness with the notion of Dharma Yuddha fought under 
Gandhian leadership in the form of Salt Satyagraha against the op- 
pressive British imperialism. 


Another significant aspect of the movement was the popular re- 
sponse to the Gandhi-Irwin Pact. The pact was seen and celebrated 
as a victory for Gandhi/ Congress/ people in many parts of the prov- 
ince. It was this sense of victory scored against the British rule which 
emboldened the people to carry forward the struggle in the face of 
repression and arrest of leaders in the 1932-34 phase. The local level 
leaders and Satyagrahis, recapture of the already seized Congress 
Ashrama, sometimes by women volunteers, or the attempt to sell con- 
traband salt in the court premises. 


Attempts to destroy/disturb colonial symbols such as tearing off 
of police/Chaukidar uniforms, damaging of post boxes and disrup- 
tion of court proceedings during revenue sales also surfaced. 


Another form was the cirulation of handwritten/cyclostyled bulle- 
tins and news-sheets, by mango sellers or girls of the orphanages. 
This not only violated the hated Press Act but also gave guidelines to 
the people and kept up the momentum of the struggle. At Remuna 
village (Balasore), leaflets were kept secretly in the hollow trunks of 
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the trees from where the villagers collected the copies. The no-rent 
campaign or the demand for remission of rent which featured in cer- 
tain tracts of the province emerged from the peasants’ emboldened 
notion of Gandhi/Congress victory following the pact of 1931. It was 
in this context that initiatives for the ogranisation of peasants/tenants 
accociations developed. Moreover, CDM, exerted considerable im- 
pact on the peasants of the princely states. The popular discontent in 
the princely states found expression in diverse forms of popular as- 
sertion against oppressive laws and feudal practices. After 1931, the 
Satyagrahis released from jail and the nationalist press sought to 
organise the subjects of the princely states against the Rajas by fo- 
cussing on their grievances. 


Similarly, it was under the impact of the anti-imperialist 
mobilisation that the tribals of Koraput region not only got integrated 
in the national struggle for the first time but popular protest emerged 
against exploitation by the Mutthadari system as well as estate and 
the forest officials. On the whole, the Salt Satyagraha in Orissa was 
marked by a broader social basis as well as the new territorial reach 
of the national movement the peasants, tribal youths and women at a 
significant scale were drawn into the vortex of nationalist struggle on 
a significant scale and thus the influence of PCC expanded horizon- 
tally.’ 


One of the major thrust of the nationalist politics was the nature 
and extent of ideological orientation and the attendant popular 
mobilisation attained through the strategy of constructive activities 
such as organisation of Congress. Ashrams, Sevadalas, various train- 
ing camps, promotion of Khadi, campaign against untouchability and 
for village industries, education, Socio-economic upliftment of the 
Harijanas etc. The activities of the Congress Ashramites, in the ab- 
sence of top-leadership, provided a vigorous thrust to the anti-impe- 
rialist movement in 1932-34 and more prominently in 1942. Besides 
the Khadi march by the leaders, organisation of spinning exhibition 
in mass meetings, establishment of schools for untouchables, 
organisation of feasts attended by people from all castes including 
tribals, initiative for temple entry of Harijana, organisation of con- 
ferences of the outcaste, and the overall reformative campaign among 
tribals, to quote a few of the innumerable efforts by the leadership 
during the non-mass movement phase, not only helped to mobilise 
the socially oppressed classes but also lend them a powerful sense of 
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identity. One would like to suggest that the sweepers’ strikes in 
Cuttack, Puri and other places focusing untouchability by the leaders. 
The political vacuum created by the withdrawal of CDM came to be 
filled up by the remarkable campaign around constructive activities. 
This is perhaps one of the major explanations for the powerful anti- 
imperialist current of 1942. 


Similarly, while dealing with an otherwise neglected area of mod- 
em Indian history, i.e. Individual Satyagraha, in so far as it was a part 
of the nationalist strategy in the non-mass movement phase, one must 
try to locate the forms and extent of popular mobilisation under this 
strategy, thereby assessing its strength and viability as a method of 
struggle. In this connection, it is worth-suggesting that the Indi- 
vidual Satyagraha should be seen as a strategy linked to the broad 
mass movement of 1942 precisely because it sought to mobilise the 
people at rural levels and kept them ready for the subsequent on- 
slaught on imperialism. This movement thus went into the making of 
the sweep of the forceful anti-imperialist movement characterising 
the 1942 struggle. 


The newly emergent leadership of the post-CDM phase with its 
prolonged and profound experience of the previous mass movements 
came to face the twin problems of the peasants/tribals and the popu- 
lar protest against repression in the princely states. The agrarian lead- 
ership which emerged during this period and championed the cause 
of tenants both in British Orissa and the Gadajatas (the princely 
states)was remarkably radical. The other noticeable features of this 
period was the thrust of radical ideology inside Congress movement. 
The broad left ideology of the Socialists, Communists and the fol- 
lowers of Nehru and Bose stirred the youth throughout which led to 
the perceptible transformation in the nature of post CDM leadership. 
The broad left-wing leadership of the Krushaka Sanghas sought to 
popularise the demands of the peasants and focussed their grievances. 
It thus prepared the initial condition for the subsequent transforma- 
tion of the agrarian structure. The campaign by the overall Congress 
leadership and more particularly by the Kisan leaders during 1935- 
39, sought to transform the peasants consciousness in a radial direc- 
tion. 


In fact, it is in this radicalised context of mid-1 930s, that the Con- 
gress accepted office under the 1935 Act. The Congress Ministry at- 
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tempted to encompass both agrarian radicalism and anti-colonialism, 
without being co-opted into the colonial structure. The perspective 
envisaged by the Congress Ministry vis-a-vis agrarian policies was 
one of class adjustment and not of sheer class struggle. This under- 
standing was reflected in various measures of tenancy, legislation, 
initiated by the Congress Ministry. The objective of the Ministry was 
to meet the challenge offered by the Act of 1935 by undertaking popu- 
lar and ameliorative legislation. The strategy was to undermine the 
hegemony of colonial state by arousing and appealing to rural mass 
level grievances. This also helped the Ministry to acquire the status 
of a popular representative and also to help overcome the post- CDM 
disillusionment. 


In the context of popular movements in princely states, popular 
assertion and militancy scaled new heights during the phase of the 
Congress Ministry. The Congress Ministry displayed remarkable radi- 
calism in supporting the popular movements in the princely states in 
the name of protecting civil liberties. Similarly, to a considerable ex- 
tent, the Ministry defended the left-wing Kisan leaders, when the lat- 
ter incurred the wrath of the colonial authorities for fermenting mili- 
tant struggles against landed elements. 


It is needless to point out that to a great extent, the Ministry through 
its action and pronouncements could create the right conditions for 
the awakening as well as transformation of the popular conscious- 
ness. And as has been repeatedly pointed out in the case of peasant/ 
tribal mobilisation of 1937-39, the popular consciousness came to be 
invested with a radical vision of Swaraja. The inspiration sought to 
be drawn at popular levels was from the subjective notion that Con- 
gress was ruling India. This not only helped to overcome the post- 
CDM disillusionment but considerably eroded colonial hegemony. 
Interestingly, the broad left wing leadership came to defend the Con- 
gress Ministry in the face of rightiest opportunist attempts to dis- 
lodge the Ministry. This also proves the radical orientation of the 
Ministry, though based on the perspective of class adjustment. 


The Quit India Movement, which marked the climax of the mass 
movement against British Imperialism, was equally conspicuous by 
its quantitative and qualitative territorial reach as well as by its broad 
social basis. What had gone into the making of this intensely power- 
ful anti-imperialist movement was not only two earltér phases of the 
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mass movements (NCO and CDM), but the vonsistent ideological 
campaign built nearly over two decades in Orissa. Various ideologi- 
cal strands in the Congress -Gandhis, Socialists, Communists - had 
shared in the propagation of this ideological discourses. In particu- 
lar, after the formation of Congress Ministry, a rich anti-imperialist 
political climate took shape. The Ministry as observed earlier, also 
helped create the space for progressive peasant mobilisation. What 
is also important was the conceptualisation of Svaraja at popular level- 
a process which the ministry from the day one kept enhancing through 
its limited legislative and extra legislative positions. After all, the 
subjective feeling that the people were having their Government vis- 
a-vis British rule had emboldened them and bred a strong anti-impe- 
rialist sentiment. Afterwards, the shifting positions of the Congress 
in terms of anti-war campaigns and the rehearsal in the pre-quit India 
phase in the form of “Individual Satyagraha” along with necessary 
organisational preparedness, all combined, had really generated the 
psychological urge at popular levels to drive the British out of India. 
Of course, during the January-July 1942 phase, the notion which 
existed at popular plane was one of the collapse of British imperial- 
ism. This in fact, had hastened the above process. In a way, the masses 
at local levels had been so considerably ideologically trained over the 
years and had in fact expected a crisis in terms of the end of world 
imperialism and the attendant dawn of Svaraja that they were pre- 
pared to carry on the struggle even in the absence of established lead- 
ership. Besides, the open-ended character of Gandhian message in 
connection with Quit India, was enough for them to keep the move- 
ment going. The anti-feudal current inside the Quit India movement 
was there, but remained muted in the face of the ant? imperialist cur- 
rent. The peasants, afterall, had been drawn into the struggle to liber- 
ate the country first. The innumerablé instances of attacks/raids/loot- 
ing organised around colonial symbols bring out this aspect. What- 
ever anti-feudal currents and anti-Zamindar$ violence emerg@d dur- 
ing the course of the movement were primarily in those areas where 
the roots of Kisan Sarnigha has been strengthened in the post-1937 
phase (particularly coastal Orissa, Koraput) and it was ditected mainly 
at grain Seizure because of shortage of foodgrains duririg the war 6r 
were the result of concemed Zamindars” pro-government and anti- 
movement stand. 
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The attempt to form parallel Government, ‘liberated zone’ and to 
adopt methods of ‘guerrilla warfare’ for the purpose could take place 
in the context of virtual breakdowns of authority or the inaccessibil- 
ity of the tracts in terms of flooded regions or jungles. These were, 
however, short-lived phenomena which vanished in the face of the all 
out colonial repression. But these developments do point to the depth 
of the “Quit India” feeling in these areas. Particularly, in the princely 
pockets, where both colonialism and the Raja were bracketed together 
as sources of oppression and exploitation, the popular response to 
any scheme which was evolved by the leadership was momentous. 
The movement was marked by the participation of all classes except 
very big landlords. However, with the progress of the movement, many 
of the small landlords positioned themselves neutrally and,in certain 
cases, some of them supported the movement, both financially and in 
other ways. At least in one instance a Zamindar joined the people in 
the attack on the police in Bari. As has been observed on several 
occasions, there was large-scale erosion of loyalty at the subordinate 
levels of British bureaucracy. The clerks, peons, Chaukidaras and 
even the police Inspectors, not to mention teachers and doctors and 
lawyers and people from all walks of life, came under the spell of the 
Quit India spirit. The instances of a constable firing in the air instead. 
of into the crowd in Kharia (Balasore) and the Inspector/Post Master 
going on leave knowingly on the day of the burning of the Thana and 
the Post Office in Bhandari Pokhari and the indifference of police in 
arresting local leaders in Iram (Balasore) were clear indicators of the 
extent to which they had been swayed by nationalist fervour. 


Students, of course, often gave the lead for the movement in dif- 
ferent areas. The Congress Ashramites played a vital role in organising 
the movement in different areas in the absence of top leaders. The 
wide participation of women was another notable feature of the Quit 
India Movement in Orissa. In Nimapara, the wife of the Zamindar 
and her son helped in the burning of police Thana. The movement 
was joined both by high castes and low castes, tribals and non-tribals, 
and peasants and agricultural extortion’, stealing of paddy from 
schools/houses of paddy owners, cutting of trees in jungles, burning 
of accounts books of Sahukaras (money lenders) attacks on liquor 
vendors, ‘looting’ of rice mills, ‘eating away’ of sweetmeats from the 
shops in the hats, ‘stealing’ of cash and opium, ordering the rural rich 
to organise feasts for the tribal ‘crowd’ and insisting on the host (a 
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non-tribal caste) to join the tribals in the same feast, and looting of 
hats were the diverse forms which co-existed with the usual forms of 
struggle. However, broadly, these forms of protest had already sur- 
faced in these areas earlier during 1937-39 phase - mostly due to the 
impulse generated by the Congress Ministry, as has been examined in 
the concerned chapter. 


In fact, during 1937-39, the notion of Svaraja came to be 
conceptualised in a multi-hued manner at popular levels on the basis 
of the assurance and expectations drawn from the very fact that it was 
the Congress - The Saviour which was ruling the people and not the 
British Government. Also, the mobilisation of peasants and tribals in 
these pockets/regions during 1937-39 by the Congress leaders had 
strengthened the notion. Consequently, the manifestations of nation- 
alism at popular levels during the course of Quit India Movement 
should not be seen as primarily spontaneous expression but rather 
attempts to express the already imbibed notion of Svaraja by the peas- 
ants- a phenomenon reinforced by the call for Quit India. To be more 
precise, the long-term ideological orientation imparted in the course 
of anti-imperialism movement by the Congress had shaped the popu- 
lar perception of Svaraja in varied forms. 
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MEDIA - A CATALYST OF RENAISSANCE IN ORISSA 


Two daily newspapers and one low power radio station consti- 
tuted the media in Orissa. Those were the days when India achieved 
freedom. A weekly news magazine found the fray. Later, this was 
converted into a daily news paper. The establishment of a radio sta- 
tion at Cuttack not only thrilled the people but big box radio sets 
were a centre of attraction for the listeners. These were also objects 
of technological excellence. 


The media was small but had the power to influence the public 
opinion in a big way. In 1948 when Mahatma Gandhi was shot dead, 
the Oriya newspapers and the radio station catered the news to the 
people in Oriya language. The very fact that the news and the views 
could be communicated in Oriya language was a great solace to the 
people. The newspapers, however were publishing advertisements 
on the first page. The teleprinter news service was not well-organised 
as it is today. The local news conceming the state dominated the pages 
of the papers. 


The newspapers used to be printed in smaller formats. They fought 
for the establishment of a separate Orissa state on linguistic prin- 
ciples and demanded the merger of all Oriya speaking areas into one 
state. This was recognised by the leaders of freedom movement as 
well as the colonial rulers. Thus, in the year 1936 Orissa was formed 
into a separate state. The culture and language of Orissa were ne- 
glected for a long time and the freedom movement provided a forum 
to the Oriyas to express themselves freely in their own language. 


The state of Orissa had the lowest literacy rate and was considered 
the poorest in whole of India. It was backward in-almost all areas 
including education. Food production was at its lowest. Drought and 
flood reduced the people to live the life far below the poverty line. 
Epidemic, famine and exploitation forced a large number of people 
to migrate to distant lands in search of work. 
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Formation of a separate state and the freedom, therefore, became a 
turning point to change Orissa to a prosperous modern state. 


The media which was very small, however could inspire the people 
to work towards achieving this goal. The people of Orissa also started 
rediscovering themselves and their age-old tradition. The develop- 
ment of sports could come handy and the foundation of a big stadium 
was laid near Barabati Fort of Cuttack. Literature, art, craft, dance 
and all other aspects of culture gained momentum. The people of 
Orissa felt, that they were second to none when it came to language 
and culture. 


Till 1960 the combined circulation of three daily newspapers pub- 
lished from Cuttack were below 20,000. The newspapers were being 
printed in letter press using hand composed system. Local happen- 
ings were dominating the pages. The news of other states and coun- 
tries were also getting due coverage. Professionalism in designing 
and printing newspaper was absent. Because the people involved in 
the publication of a newspaper believed that journalism was a mis- 
sionary work. 


Political personalities were mostly the proprietors of daily news- 
papers and their views dominated the pages of their respective news- 
magazines. In spite of this weakness of Oriya newspapers, they played 
an important role in spreading a consciousness about the modern val- 
ues and scientific temper. These newspapers also in addition to news 
carried write-ups on different aspects of literature, tradition, art, craft 
and other aspects of culture on a regular basis. This enthused the 
younger generations and a large number of writers and educated people 
started taking interests in culture and allied subjects. 


The Odissi dance, which is now recognised as a classical dance 
form was only limited to temples and other religious institutions. It 
was being accompanied by Odissi songs. Due to continuous cam- 
paign by media both this dance form and music have acquired dis- 
tinct recognition in both Indian and Internationa! sphere. Dance was 
a taboo in the early fifties and sixties. Now girls from respectable 
families are into the Odissi dance with commitment and conviction. 
These sorts of conscious involvements are instrumental to promote 
this dance form world wide. 


Media could create consciousness about Orissa heritage and the 
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importance of monuments like Konark. Buddhist and Jaina monu- 
ments could be highlighted. The English newspapers which were being 
published from neighbouring states, however, dominated the thought 
process of educated people. Their representatives stationed in Orissa 
were more respected. Orissa as a state very often did not figure in 
national news. It even played a very insignificant role in national poli- 
tics. 


The highest chamber of commerce of Newspaper Industry i.e. In- 
dian Newspaper Society was established in 1939. Till 1990 nobody 
from Orissa could find a place in its Board as a director. In the na- 
tional field of art, culture and literature, nobody could find a place 
from Orissa till Late Gopinath Mahanty was awarded Gyanapitha 
Samman. 


A revolutionary change in printing technology came when Sambad 
established by a political personality introduced DTP and offset print- 
ing. This was a turning point in newspaper industry in Orissa from 
technical point of view. Now most of the leading newspapers are us- 
ing DTP and offset in publishing their newspapers. This improved the 
design quality and the look. It is also gratifying that Oriya neswpapers 
have introduced multicolour printing. It is really amazing that there 
are 34 daily newspapers published from different places of the state. 
The publication of daily newspapers which was limited to Cuttack 
and Bhubaneswar now has spread to different towns of the state. The 
list of the newspapers is apended for reference. 


When India achieved freedom, Orissa also enlarged its geographic 
contour with the merger of 26 Oriya speaking princely states. Some 
of the states with their Oriya speaking populace are languishing in 
other’s territories such as Sareikala and Kharasuan. The role of the 
two leading daily newspapers namely Samaja and Prajatantra in gen- 
erating a cultural awareness in the state was commendable during 
those days. They could provide publicity and exposure to a whole 
new generation of writers, artists, musicians and dancers. 


Prajatantra in its daily newspaper earmarked weekly one page for 
children (Mina Bazara) and young writers. It brought out a presti- 
gious literary magazine Jhankara for the established writers. It pro- 
vided a regular page for films and theatre. This encouraged the pro- 
duction of more Oriya films and helped in building up Theatre move- 
ment in the State. Prajatantra also organised a literary convergence 
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(Vishuva Milana in the state. This gave rise to a literary movement 
and helped to create many writers. Similarly, Samaja the leading daily 
newspaper of Orissa encouraged writers to write essays on serious 
topics including science. As a result many writers were inspired to 
write and the publishing industry was enriched. The media became 
catalytic of the cultural revolution in the state. 


Professionalism in the field of media began in the 80’s and the 
newspapers in Orissa tried to achieve national standard both from 
technology and news catering. More of investigative stories could 
appear in the newspapers which were picked up from national dai- 
lies. The investigative stories not only added credential to the news- 
paper but attracted more readers to pick and choose newspapers. The 
newspapers became reader oriented and published Train and Flight 
timings, TV and Radio programmes, daily astrological forecast. Many 
newspapers are also publishing their own separate weekly magazines 
to attract more readers. 


With the growth of educated people, the readership of Oriya news- 
paper has increased to a considerable extent. The readership which 
was below 20,000 in 1960 has now gone up to several lakhs. How- 
ever the ownership of large newspapers belongs to and managed by 
different political personalities. The small newspapers are owned by 
other people who are not financially sound but struggle hard to estab- 
lish themselves.Due to the increase in the cost of newsprints , these 
newspaper suffer from financial hardship and the employees find it 
difficult to sustain themselves. 


By the time the 19th Century ends, the 97 year old colonialism 
(Orissa,one of the last states to be tagged into imperial domination of 
British Empire in 1803) already seemed to have entered into the roots 
of our culture. But it has had lots of positive effects on us despite the 
corrosive effects of the Bengalies to subvert the cultural tradition of 
Orissa, a technique of spreading cultural imperialism that seems to 
have been adopted from the Europeans. By this time two newspapers 
had been launched in Oriya, namely Utkala Dipika (1866) and Samvad 
Vahika (1866). The first printing press was established in Orissa after 
35 years of colonisation by the missionaries. In 1838 the first mis- 
sionary press was established and eleven years after Rev Lassey pub- 
lished the first magazine Jnana Runa in 1839 and later in 1856 was 
pyblished Prabodha Chandrika. 
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With the heralding of the 20th century a famous weekly named 
Odia O Nava Samvad was published and then followed a host of 
them out of which the following are available : (1) Utkal Hiteisheini 
(1969), (2) Utkal Darpana (1873), (3) Sri Sikshaka (1873), (4) Dharma 
Bandhu (1873), (5) Swadeshi (1876), (6) Sikshya Bandhu (1886), (7) 
Utkala Prabha (1891), (8) Sambalpur Hiteshini (1889). These maga- 
zines and other print media aimed at social reformation. 


Stalwarts like Fakir Mohan Senapati, Biswanath Kar, Chandra 
Mohan Maharana, Gangadhar Meher, Annapuma Dei, & Gourishankar 
Ray were associated with this movement. An historic conflict be- 
tween two literary magazines Bijuli and Indradhanu is still recalled. 
Novels were serialised in newspapers, Rama Sankar Ray’s novel was 
serialised in Utkala Prava for the first time. Since this newspaper 
was patronised by Late Maharaja of Mayurbhanj, the writers were 
paid for their essays, stories and poems. It is noteworthy to mention 
that Radhanath Ray, the noted Oriya poet wrote Chilika and Rama 
Sankar Ray wrote a novel Vivasini in this newspaper and were paid 
for this. Bishwanath Kar edited and published Utkala Sahitya. Noted 
writers like Nanda Kishore Bal, Mrutyunjaya Rath, Gopala Chandra 
Praharaj, Chandra Mohan Moharana and many other famous writers 
contributed to this magazine and enriched Oriya literature. 


It is widely known that some Bengalis tried to prove that Oriya is 
not a language but a dialect only. It is less known but an effective 
attempt was made by some intellectuals of Andhra whose mother 
tongue was Telugu to prove that Oriyas were uncivilised and under- 
developed. Their conclusive argument was that Oriya could not be 
termed as a language. Utkala Dipika refuted these charges with vigour 
and arguments. Ultimately Oriya language could get its due place. 


In 1905 Mukura, another literary magazine appeared and contin- 
ued to publish regularly for 25 years. Stories of Fakir Mohan Senapati, 
and Tapasvini of Gangadhar Meher were published in this magazine. 
Madhusudan Rao, Jagabandhu Singh, members of Satyabadi group 
published their literary pieces in this magazine. The editor of this 
magazine was Braja Sundar. Braja Sundar also became the editor of 
two other magazines, one in Oriya and another in English published 
and patronised by Madhusudan Das. Braja Sundar was also the Sec- 
retary of Utkala Samilani. Sashi Bhusan Ratha was a great journalist 
and published Dainika Asha in 1930 in Oriya. He also published a 
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daily newspaper in English named New Orissa in 19332. It is known 
that the newspaper Dainika Asha was named after his daughter 
Ashalata. Sashi Bhusan was not only an editor but also a statesman. 
He advocated vigorously for the merger of Oriya speaking areas to 
form a separate state. The contribution of Dainika Asha was a reform 
in the field of Oriya script carned out by Sashi Bhusan, for which he 
was criticised by the conservative people. This newspaper served as a 
‘training ground for eminent journalists like Sriharsha Mishra, 
Chintamani Mishra, Godabarish Mahapatra, Ramachandra Sinha and 
others. 


The technological development in the field of radio specially the 
invention of transistors popularised this medium among the people. 
The phenomenal expansion of All India Radio touched all aspects of 
the society. The remotest part of the state could be reached through 
All India Radio which is owned and managed by the Government of 
India. The news and entertainment programme of All India Radio 
was liked and appreciated by the people. Even the illiterates could 
listen to All India Radio to get information. At present there are eight 
AIR stations in Orissa in comparison to a small radio station estab- 
lished in Cuttack in 1948. 


In 1982 TV programmes were telecast in coastal Orissa through 
establishment of LPT at Bhubaneswar. All its programmes were re- 
layed from Delhi. Since then 55 LPTs, 6 VLPTs and 4 HPTs are es- 
tablished. With all these the TV programme could be viewed in 80 
percent areas of the state. The programmes in Oriya language are 
transmitted from Cuttack in 1987 and in the next year news programme 
in Oriya language was also telecast . 83 percent of the total popula- 
tion is covered by Doordarshan centre at Bhubaneswar. DD2 could 
be available in seven selected places in Orissa whereas DD6 which is 
purely an Oriya language channel can be viewed through disc an- 
tenna. Sound with visuals attracted more people to TV programmes 
and Oriya language and culture is being highlighted. But it has a limi- 
tation. It cannot be mobile like transistor radio sets. 


The national English dailies have started to bring out Bhubaneswar 
editions. The communication difficulties are plaguing Orissa. The 
transport of newspapers to different parts of the state is still a stum- 
bling block. Improvement in communication systems, it is expected 
will ultimately remove these difficulties. It is reliably learnt, that the 
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media Mughals who dominated the national scene came to a conclu- 
sion through meticulous survey that the growth of English speaking 
people in another 20 years time will rise in a phenomenal manner. 
This is visible because the number of English Medium Schools in 
different parts of the state including rural areas is conspicuous. This 
may need a reinforced endeavour to look to the interests of the Oriya 
languages and literature. 


List of Newspapers and Periodicals 
Name of Periodicals 


01. 
02. 
03. 
04. 
05. 
06. 
07. 
. Pradeepa 

. Sikshabandhu 

. Haribhakti Pradayinee 
. Byabasayee 

. Taraka O Shubhabartta 
. Utkal Prabha 

. Bhakti Tattwa 

. Asha 

. Indradhanu 

. Bijuli 


Purushottama Patrika 
Prajabandhu 

Taraka 

Sebaka 

Dhumaketu 
Sankaraka 

Naba Bidhan 


. Brahma 

. Utkala Chikitsaka 
. Utkalabandhu 

. Ganjam News 

. Utkal Sahitya 

. Orissa Times 

. Ganjam Odia Hitabadinee 


Launching Dates 


April 1882 

1882 
June 1883 
September 1883 
September 1884 
October 1884 
November 1884 
January 1885 
January 1885 
April 1885 
January 1886 
April 1886 
April 1891 
July 1893 

1892 
August 1893 
September 1893 
January 1893 

1894 
August 1896 
August 1896 
January 1896 
June 1898 
June 1899 
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25. Alochana March 1900 
26. Orissa Patriot 1888 
27. Asha October 1888 
28. Deepaka May 4, 1889 
29. Sambalpur Hiteishini May 30, 1889 
30. Samalochana 1889 
31. Asha April 13, 1913 
32. Prathamik Siksha 1913 
32. Naba Jyoti 1913 
34. Vishal Andhrabanee 1914 
35. Pada Samrajya Bodhinee 1914 
36. Satyabadee 1914 
37. Puribasee 

38. Shubhabartta 1917 
39. Samaja 1919 
40. Sahakara 1919 
41. Seba 1919 


Name of the daily news papers published from Orissa 
1. Samaj 
2. Prajatantra 
3. Sambad (Bhubaneswar edition) 
Sambad (Berhampur edition) 
Sambad (Rourkela edition) 
Sambad (Combined edition) 
Dharimri 
Pragativadi 
Matrubhasa 
Vartaman Samachar 
“ Utkal Mail 
Sambad Keshari(Angul) 
10. Press News of India 


Q ° SG 
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. Kalinga Mail 

. Orissa Times 

. Sun Times 

. Rastradoot 

. Dainika Asha 

. Agni Sikha 

. Nutan Barta 

. Swarajya 

. Ajikali 

. Kosala 

. Dhwani Pratidhwani 
. Kholdwar 

. Utkal Samaj 

. Janamukha 

. Nyayabati 

. Aneka Suchana 
. Mukta Mandap 
. Lokatha 

. Bharat Darsan 
. Samaya 

. Trisakti 

. Dakara 

. Kalinga Bharati (Rourkela) 
. The Eswar 

. KalingaBharati 
. The Eswar 
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That was a winter morning, 

on the top of a hill in a Saura village 

in Pottasingi area. We were two, Me 

and my collegue Dr. Pathy. It suddenly 

started pouring. I had three SLR cameras 
with accessories. We got into a Saura hut. 
Dulbari had just started making fire. Smoke 
had engulfed the interiors. Her little baby was 
lying on a mat on the ground. The thunder 
and lightening outside was frightening. 

There was hardly any place where we could 
stand and protect ourselves from rain. 

She could understand that we wanted 

to return to our Jeep standing at the foot 

of the hill. She spared two Talaris (large 

hats) and asked her eight year old boy 

to lead us to the Jeep. We two walked 

behind the boy for more than an hour, 

he gliding his way down the hill at times 
slipping into bushes and thickets of the jungle 
and at times appearing as a hope. Water was 
rushing down. It was difficult to balance on the 
slippery slopes with two camera bags under 
the hat. The boy used to whistle, its sound being 
drowned in the shower. We somehow 

could reach the Jeep. Then the boy suddenly 
disappeared. He even did not wait for 

a word from us. Saura hills have a different 
charm for me. Whenever I think of that country, 
I feel nostalgic. The country and the people 
are ever fresh in my memory. 


- Recounted by D.N. Rao. 
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A Saura woman from Rejintal. 
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A Gomango in his ceremonial dress. 
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An old Saura woman from Chandiputu. 
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A Saura woman from Gunduruba. 
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Saura mother and child from Marichaguda. 


Rajat Mahapatra 


COOKS, CANDLES AND PEN-FRIENDS : 
50 YEARS OF FEMALE FREEDOM IN ORISSA 


Women become both metaphors for the 
unknowable and metaphors for Metaphors. 
-Helena Michie 
[The Flesh Made Word : Female Figures and Women's Bodies] 


Women have occupied a very uneasy and shifting place in our so- 
ciety which promises them the highest position in the community and 
yet destabilizes them by considering them primarily as bodies broad- 
ening on the unstable. They are physically unable to establish a con- 
firming relation to the unknown since they are “themselves the un- 
knowable, the unpredictable mystery” (Michie 7). There is no situa- 
tion where women of our state have not been glorified into ingenuity 
of disaffection and humiliation of excessive love. It is a paradox in 
which we all participate - men and women alike - without much care 
or understanding. 


Orissa comprises a stretch of tropicalized plateau boarded by a 
coast line that confines its geography to a lot of heat and dust. Its 
women inhabit the state’s dark green landscape which promises them 
extreme fertility and makes them capable of immense changes in their 
whims. Thus, the state becomes remarkable for its women who have 
bodies that are object of lust as wel! as of worship. Their bodies are 
just draperies and do not need extraneous clothing. Their ideal fe- 
male Goddess is Kali who provides the ultimate female archetype of 
the absolute woman and comprises that organic half of the androgy- 
nous God in man (woman included) without which humanity will be 
incomplete. The Ardhanarisvara is the real God. 


The past centuries have been shrouded in mysteries of myths and 
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metaphors that have variously praised and denounced women of the 
state. Somewhere in the vicinity, there was a state which in the recent 
history, was remarkablc as a woman dominated land known as Pramila 
Rajya, a mythical all-viomen territory where the Tantric worship of 
the bare-all womanhood was the rule for all. In history woman all 
along have been put on a high pedestal of a Goddess and have been 
simultaneously resisted as evil temptresses leading man to unhappi- 
ness. 


In the Vedic period woman was the source of creation and as mother 
she was recognized as the symbol of Maya that enjoyed with 
Parambrahma of Paramesvara. Parambrahma refers to God Al- 
mighty as a name and maya was its manifestation in form. They were 
inseparable and that is how women come to be viewed as the source 
of all creative powers in all times. Gradually she becomes man’s best 
friend, companion and soul-mate playing the most important role as 
mother, who is the most important element in the making of families 
that comprise civilized society in our context. Nowhere else in the 
world the woman has been viewed as the spirit that works for the 
coinposite all-round development of the family - for its prospetity, 
spiritual development and its unity. 


In recent times this position has been entirely altered. We have, in 
the last fifty years or so, seen a complete different picture of woman- 
hood. They are no more regarded as respectable mothers who have 
played the most important role as the creator of our human form - as 
body, as shape, because of which the ancient men worshipped them 
and reterred to them as Dehamata, Mothers who bore them and blessed 
tnem with life. She is no more regarded as the life giver to all men 
and woman alike. 

The contemporary image of woman is gross and degrading. In- 
stead of being seen as sovereign queens, they are viewed as slaves 
without power and are made victims of male fantasy manifesting it- 
self in rape, violence and subjugation. They are seen as sexiest crea- 
tures mainly existing to serve men. The contemporary situation ap- 
pends with instances where women themselves are to be blamed for 
many of the misfortunes they fall victim to. Sex for many has been a 
nocturnal passion which renders the energy to the master of the fam- 
ily after the day’s starving. Some women who have been deprived of 
male company (Have they really been deprived ?.....Statistics fails 
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here....as many do not come forward to confess their private lines 
even for sociological studies) would hate their men in the most un- 
friendly manner. 


Women have given birth to babies that grow up simultaneously 
with other brothers and sisters but the female ones have always felt 
neglected and deficient. When the girls inevitably fall into the trap of 
pregnancy which society views as the end of her feminity. When she 
is a mother, she ceases to be a woman with enough self-awareness 
left to consider important issues of her individual dignity. Then she 
grows up into a middle-aged woman on whom hormonal imbalance 
plays villainous tricks. In post-menopause years she is forced to lead 
a compulsory asexual life with a husband reluctant to share the same 
room, the same bed, the same action and the same fantasy which they 
were dying to realize. She becomes a passe now bordering on insan- 
ity, occasionally finding some relief by playing granny to her grand 
children. 


In our state, the real situation is different from the urban. In the 
villages women are less educated and therefore less self-conscious. 
She has more poverty and therefore more regrets and sorrows. She 
has to combat many conflicts which she internalizes for many ad- 
verse forces that restrain her struggle for freedom and self-realiza- 
tion. When they find that village society is corrupt and its economy 
promotes exploitation, they lose their jest for life and resign to fate. 
Fewer gets the better of their weakness. Their sexuality falls prey to 
forces that consume them with their passion or at times export them 
to the cities. The girls who continue to reject such misfortune seek to 
promote their autonomy at any cost, but soon get changed their view. 


There were many Tantra-experts belonging to backward village 
women who excelled in paramoral and occult activities which are 
referred to in the writings of Sarala Dasa, who is regarded as the 
primordial Poet of Orissa, Adikavi. In the tribal areas women were 
remarkable for their achievement in the field of black magic and prac- 
tice of Tantra. In Kamrup in Assam in the 8th and 9th century God- 
dess Kamakshi was the supreme deity worshiped by all. In Orissa she 
was worshipped as Devi Vimala, who was the undisputed female 
deity presiding over all spheres of Tantric cult. She dwelled in the 
hearts of all the rural people who did not discriminate against women 
belonging to any particular caste or class. 
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In Assam the unique practice of female worship was part of tantra 
tradition which accepted the public woman-or the prostitutes as the 
best among others. Orissa also followed this tradition and its daugh- 
ters excelled in all the fields of occult and magic. In one incarnation 
she was a great look, famous as Hingula, asa Goddess who could 
give success in every field of life. Cooking becomes an art when it is 
done by remembering the name of Hingula and the food cooked there- 
after turns to the tastiest culinary delight for the eaters 


( Dr. Snehalata Pattnaik. Lowly women in the practice of Tantra. 
Oct. 1997, p.7). 


In the villages now there are fewer opportunities for women to 
exercise their freedom and to arrive at more fruitful experiences. Theii 
limited options deny a full flowering of their individuality. This ad- 
versely affects their talents and forces them to be secretive and inces- 
tuous. The village girl is shy and less outgoing. She is more habitu- 
ally restrained and effectively muffles her emotions without any fla- 
grant display of faculties. In the cities, on the other hand, women turn 
out to be more given to public display and find greater delight in 
being seen. They are more open and lavishly exhibit themselves as 
flambuoyant persons undaunted by the fierce competition that the 
urban situation forces on them. 


No matter whether they live in the village or the city, their primary 
aim has been to get the best man as their desired destiny. They must 
have him even when he subjects them to extremes of sado-masochis- 
tic torture or quietly ignores them as subhuman creatures. Here women 
have been silently gagged into slavery and uniformly victimized. She 
cooks the food and serves him. This leaves her happy and prosper- 
ous. | am always aware that there are exceptions to this and there are 
wonderful instances of enviable couples who have enjoyed an ex- 
tremely blessed state of marital happiness and harmony. 


In our state, as elsewhere, the woman is the emotional centre of a 
man’s life and man is the financial centre of the family. Both men and 
women live outside their selfishness when they attempt to share love. 
Man has greater love as passion than a woman has the ability to gift 
him with her body. Within a family it 1s the man who dictates and the 
woman who complies. Third persons and visitors come and go only 
with the permission of the man. Woman here generally are very beau- 
tiful like the rest of India. In the recent past many girls were given in 
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marriage before reaching puberty. Their number is decreasing fast. 
Some middle class Oriya women have driving licence for riding scoot- 
ers. It is remarkable that even the most open minded “feminists do 
not allow men to attend their meetings because the presence of men 
inhibits discussions .”(Davey). What Frank Davey writes about the 
feminity of India also holds good for the women of Orissa. A newly 
married woman goes to live with her husband who continues to live 
with his family. “They do not flirt in public”. In stray cases they may 
be seen holding each others’ hand. They see movies which are invari- 
ably romantic. 


Sometimes their marriages are a disaster. The reasons for which a 
marriage fails may be related to the woman’s infertility or man’s neg- 
ligence and prurience, but it is never due to her insubordination. Her 
love oscillates between taboo terms and acrobatic desires which un- 
derstandably split her as she comes to communicate with the lan- 
guage of the body. Her hunger for love silently transforms her into a 
silent sizzle that informs her sexuality. 


Orissa has been a land where we see the simultaneous presence of 
the ancient and the modern. It is a result of a dichotomy within the 
concept of the history of female behaviour. She had been considered 
as a prize possession of a man if she is beautiful and a reason of envy 
for others. Her ideal image is a graceful feminine body gifted with a 
cuckoo voice, red lips and shapely behaviour coupled with obedience 
and faith. Her intimacy with him preludes all argument. He decides 
and she consents. She cooks and he eats. 


Primarily she is a cook. She cooks vegetables and stories in her 
silence. She loves brinjals, a green vegetable that surpasses other veg- 
etables in its nutritiousness and taste. It is that mild, puffy vegetable 
whose sight brings a sweet salivation into the mouth. After cooking 
him a dinner she willingly serves herself as food for his passion. She 
combines within herself a delicate obedient body with simplified raw- 
ness which needs no Masala for flavour. He makes love to a silent 
body that ruffles her “oh”s. He eats her literally and metaphorically. 
Silence is acceptance and silence is joy. 


In the morning she transforms into a modern woman with a fash- 
ionable hairdo. She has a hatred for yesterdays. She wants to forget 
her sense of guilt than accompanies sexual pleasures. Her lips turns 
red as she wants to guarantee honesty for him which is self-sufficient 
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though muted. She is mo more owned as private property. Instead she 
shares his properties, his money, his estates, his career and profession 
if any. She rarely uses an under garment unless he has bought it for 
her. She reminds him about her times and periods, months and years 
which he keeps forgetting. 


But that is not all women today are. They are remarkably different 
from what they were a decade or two ago. They have a better under- 
standing of their situation and they do participate in discussions and 
debates that seem to decide their fate. Some of them have decided to 
be authors with sincere authority to strictly deal with family matters 
and maternity with enough priority attached to their own integrity. 
They have something or other to say and consider speech as freedom 
and in a very awkward (?) way freedom as synonymous with voice. 
They allow men to glorify their weakness and share with all other 
sisters a psychic aberration bordering on a mania which can be used 
as an instrument of alienation from their men. 


I believe when they take the pen in hand and start writing which is 
invariably about their ownselves and concerns central theme of the 
family and maternity, they always tend to speak the truth in their very 
own voices. They understand the meaning of their cassandra voices. 
In our state we do not see a lot of positive feminist activity carried on 
in the social and political area, but they have developed their strong 
identities to resent against sexual discrimination and have discovered 
ways to establish the points they want to make out. There is much 
better prospect for it today than it was in the past. Women are no 
more traditionally conservative in their attitudes. They are more con- 
scious of their position in society and they have developed the desire 
to improve their status in company with men. 


There are more educated girls today than there were fifty years 
ago. [It will be interesting to note that in 1947 out of 4104 students of 
12 colleges of Orissa only 219 were girls. (N. P. Das. Utkala Prasanga 
Aug. 1993-p.15 ). Today only one college has perhaps more girls in 
its rolls than there were then in the whole state.] Girls prefer career to 
marriage. They exercise their choice in matters relating to their life in 
work. All fields are open for them and they can choose any profession 
they think. It is remarkable that some of them have achieved significant 
success as Teachers, Doctors, Engineers, Social Workers, 
Administrators and as Politicians. They made adjustments between 
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family work and professional requirements and beautifully balance 
the two. 


The militant feminist would perhaps get angry at the fact that the 
women of Orissa are not very active politically. They suffer greater 
abuse at the hands of men than their sisters elsewhere. They do not 
ordinarily raise a lot of hue and cry. But this might be attributed to a 
very cool Indian attitude of tolerance towards their fate and female 
destiny. Perhaps it is a weakness in that they fail clearly to compre- 
hend the sacred image of their own body’s mirror- reflection, they 
shy away from, and as a result, suffer humiliation and indignity. The 
women of this state are really tolerant maternal figures who are will- 
ing to accommodate male supremacy if they are given the freedom to 
do so. They are more androgynous in their attitude without having a 
political agenda for such an activity. They are conscious of their own 
powers and do not intend to use it to subvert men and intelligently try 
to bring men into their camp so as to make a more harmonious soci- 
ety - a society which will not be split into two in terms of sexuality. 
Women of the state are indisputably intelligent, thoughtful and con- 
siderate but at the same time they are docile. They shy away from the 
glare of political and social limelight and always avoid insecurity and 
embarrassment if this is what a struggle for equality with men will 
lead them to. This is perhaps the reason for which they will embrace 
restraint, marry into the security of a successful husband and rule the 
world by ruling the most powerful man they love and adore. 
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A page from the Digapahandi Chitrakara Sketch book. 
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Ejiribidi Raja Rao 


THE TELUGU DIASPORA IN ORISSA 


There are two types of Te/lugus in Orissa, one permanently settled 
in Orissa, the other migrating temporarily during different jobs in 
private and public sectors of Orissa. Even within the permanent set- 
tlers, there are two types of Te/ugus, one almost self-sufficient within 
the boundary of the state of Orissa, the other having a lot of traffick- 
ing with the neighbouring state, namely Andhra Pradesh from which 
they believe to have come to this State. 


It appears as if man has been destined to live not in his own place, 
but in places to which he migrates for one reason or another. This 
leads to the creation of various diasporas within the nation which 
lends the unity to these different language-speaking people. When I 
faced the Orissa Public Service Commission to become a Lecturer in 
English way back in 1971, I was asked the first question : “What do 
you mean by Ejiribidi ?” Ejiribidi being the most mysterious prefix 
to the name of a Te/ugu man. I had to muster all my courage to give a 
satisfying definition of this curious word which has not one, but many 
definitions. My uncle’s surname is Korukundu which is the name of a 
place from which they have supposedly migrated. There is still an- 
other surname Kotturu, the translation of which is ‘New Village”, 
some place in Andhra Pradesh from which this particular sect might 
have migrated. But it can not be set as a rule that all the surnames 
which refer to the names of fruits and vegetables, like Vankailolu, 
meaning the group of Telugu people connected with the brinjals; 
Puvuluchittilolu, referring to the peoples connected with the flower 
plants; Paakalol/u which refers to those connected with what is known 
as Tambulam. There are some names which simply mysterious, do 
not yield to any meaningful interpretation. 


There are different castes within the Telugu community - Brah- 
mins, Karanas, Kshetriyas, Chamaras etc. But the Telugu commu- 
nity which is found in large number and which is deeply entrenched 
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to the Orissan soil is the Telega (Telenga) community. Their chief 
title is Dora, though out of fashion many Telugu second and third 
generation youngsters have adopted Rao as their title, forgetting that 
they have done sufficient damage to their own community, leaving it 
in an identity crisis. This particular community differently named as 
Telega, telenga, Dora, Kachara (named after the particular profes- 
sion which many of them have adopted in dire pecuniary condition in 
some period of history) are mostly Kshetriyas or Khandayatas. They 
are different form the Brahmins as well as the Karanas who are also 
found in a limited segments in different parts of the state of Orissa. 
But the south Orissa namely Ganjam and undivided Koraput, the two 
districts which are adjacent to Andhra Pradesh has been their chief 
habitat. 


The Telegas live in a Telugu diaspora in Orissa. Like all diasporas, 
the Telugu diaspora has its own hazards. The majority culture of the 
Orissans surrounds it every moment. The peculiarity of this diaspora 
is that the reverse was true for some time in the course of the Orissan 
history. In the past, Orissa had been ruled by the Telugus like Mukunda 
Deva who had been ruling supreme from its capital Cuttack Barabati. 
For a while, the Brahmins who were doing the Puja Archana to Lord 
Jagannatha were the southern Brahmins, because of which the Oris- 
san culture was more or less influenced by the Dravidian culture. The 
Deva Dasis who had dedicated their lives only to dance in the temple 
premises before Lord Jagannatha were from the south India. Like the 
diasporan culture, there was a healthy interaction between the major- 
ity culture and the minority culture. In every level, whether it is on 
the social, linguistic or aesthetic level, there is a give and take be- 
tween the two cultures. Like the American South reckoning the rela- 
tionship between the Whites and the Blacks, the Orissan South too . 
recognizes the mutual relationship between the Oriyas and the Telugus. 
This is the only region where the Telugus stand in a particular rela- 
tionship with the Oriya families. They are brothers and uncles with 
all authenticity in many of the Oriya families. 


So far as the food habits are concerned, there is mutual exchange 
of food habits. Idli, Sambar and Dosa, Charu are the household names 
in the Oriya families, especially in the Orissan South. Similarly, the 
mixed vegetable curry (Ghanta, Besara etc.) are predominantly found 
in the Telugu families. They not only observe many of the festivals 
which the Oriyas observe, but also worship almost all the Gods and 
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Goddesses of Oriya culture with equal devotion and intensity. 


So far as the question of assimilation is concerned, there are rea- 
sons why the people of the Te/lugu community aspire to cross the 
boundaries of the community. There is a fear psychosis which is work- 
ing at the back of their mind, because of which some of them very 
consciously but subtly adopt the strategies of assimilation. Once when 
I was travelling with my own colleagues in a taxi, which in fact I 
boarded at that point, one of them who once held a high office in the 
Public Sector blurted out from the back seat : “The Telenga student 
came to me and demanded that his demands be fulfilled the same 
day”, “to which I replied, “Abe, telenga Sala, I shall throw you out 
from my room through this very window”. I do not know what he 
meant when he told the story without any prior introduction or con- 
text. Another time, when I was a Lecturer in BJB College, 
Bhubaneswar, one of my colleagues told me to go back to Berhampur 
because he thought that was the place to which I belong to as a Telenga. 
The word Telenga has been very often misued like the word “Negro” 
in the United States, which is no more used while referring to an 
African American individual. Such sporadic events do occur now and 
then, but they are to be accepted as an exception, rather than the rule. 
Keeping in view the healthy interaction with the people of the major- 
ity culture, these occurrences are to be neglected as statements of 
irresponsible people. But the fact remains that these incidents trigger 
some minority people to adopt alternative strategies of survival. 


Assimilation is one of the easiest methods of reconciling with the 
major culture. Since the Orissi Telugus are found in small pockets in 
the urban areas and are disconnected with their people in the villages, 
they are found in defensive position many occasions which results in 
their non-confrontational attitude towards the privileged people. Some 
people, though their number is not very large, out of fear, trim their 
names by dropping the surnames both at the beginning as well as at 
the end. They appear in roll-calls of the attendance registers and later 
in the pay rolls as merely Somenath, Madanmohan, Someswara etc., 
thus throwing the majority culture into total bewilderment. Though 
this is usually taken to be a sign of “signifying” the majority people. 
The latter is thrown into confusion as to the identify of the periods 
who bears such a truncated name. 


Assimilation also takes place at the level of language. Many Telugu 
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people today can not speak Te/ugu proper, not even the speech, not to 
speak of writing and reading. This is because of two things. First, 
there are no Telugu schools in the villages to get the facility of learn- 
ing Telugu language. But, secondly, and most importantly, the young 
boys and girls are drawn to the intricacies of the language of the ma- 
jority culture, since it throws a challenge to them and they happily 
accept them. Even though, such an attitude of the younger generation 
is taken sportively, there is no doubt about the fact that they are losing 
touch with subtle nuances of the Telugu literature and culture. 


Memory is the chief device by which the inmates of the diaspora 
go on living a meaningful life. These memories are certainly not the 
memories related to the history of the neighbouring state, but the 
memories about their own ancestors, their cultural archetypes which 
have bestowed them with pride and confidence, to live a life of dig- 
nity. Since warfare was their chief activity, and handling with swords 
was their chief forte in the past, each family retains a sword or a 
couple weapons as the last vestiges of their cultural past. So far as 
their sartorial habits are concerned, these families do maintain the 
typical southem nuances, thus proclaiming the distinct identity of their 
own. 


The strong culture the Odissi Telugus project has not been affected 
by the demands and pressures of the majority culture. The Odissi 
Telugus, to bring the analogy of the Afro-Americans in the United 
States, do suffer from what is called the “double bind” or the “double 
consciousness”, of being a Telugu as well as of being an Oriya, too. 
That is why the name the Odissi Telugu. The cultural archetypes who 
control their superego are those belonging to both the cultures. They 
are as familiar with Potti Sitaramaya as with Madhusudan Das, with 
Sri Sri as with Ravi Singh, with Gurujada as with Fakir Mohan 
Senapati, with Endumuri as with Surendra Mahanty. On the cultural 
level, the Odissi Telugus observe the festivals both of Telugu tradi- 
tion as well as the Oriya tradition. They worship Sri Venkateswar as 
well as Lord Jagannatha 


Though politically, the Odissi Te/ugus are not well represented by 
an MLA (Member of Legislative Assembly) of their own race in the 
Legislative Assembly of Orissa, they are conscious of their own rights 
and responsibilities. They d have an association in the pan-Orissa 
level, namely Nikhila Utkala Telega Dora Samaj which has come 
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into existence officially in 1994-95, though such an association was 
in existence right from the very beginning and its office functioned in 
a remote village of Pandiapathara, a place of great cultural signifi- 
cance. It is functioning at the moment with its various branches all 
over Orissa, for the well-being of its people. Different cultural func- 
tions are celebrated under the aegis of this Association, to keep them 
conscious of their distinct origin, customs and manners. 
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BENGALI DIASPORAS IN ORISSA 


‘Today is not yesterday- We ourselves change ........ change, in- 
deed, is painful, yet ever needful; and if memory has its force and 
worth, so also has hope.’ Such is the statement pronounced by Tho- 
mas Carlyle, the famous 19th Century savant, that paves the way for 
a candid perception of the various changes that have taken place in 
the society and that may be held responsible for the innumerable 
changes in the course of its history. Man and society being comple- 
mentary and supplementary to each other, the appetite for variety, the 
tendency to change, is the most significant facet of sociological de- 
velopment. hence, a fundamental question like the origin of our race, 
which, though of no considerable significance, today, is likely to im- 
pede upon the mind of the intellectuals very often. It leads to the 
discovery of a network of events, situations, chances and circum- 
stances, for an answer which reveal and shed light upon many un- 
known, intricate pages of history. 


Our state, baptized ‘Orissa’, only in the modern times, has not 
been the same although the current of time. It approximates to the 
realm of Kalinga of the Middle Ages. This ‘Kalinga included, along 
with what we know as Orissa today, some parts of the present Bihar, 
Madhya Pradesh, Andhra Pradesh and Bengal. For it was situated 
adjoining the territories of Anga and Banga. Therefore, the influences 
of Bengal are noticeable in most of the northern Orissa, those of 
Madhya Pradesh and Bihar, in the Western parts of Orissa, and the 
Southern Orissa clearly shows the impressions of Andhra Pradesh. It 
is also quite natural to imagine that the adjoining would have had 
sufficient opportunities for interaction among themselves regarding 
socio-politico-religio-cultural issues as well. The question, in par- 
ticular, of people shifting from the neighboring States to Orissa should 
not, therefore, surprise us. However, when such a question is given a 
second thought, many other questions and doubts prop up and seek 
answers and solutions. The first of such question is ‘why’, ‘how’ and 
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‘when’ the Bengalis migrated to Orissa and eventually, jumbled up 
with the Odia lot. 


There is, of course, no draft or record of evidence regarding the 
particular date when the first man of Bengal deserted his native place 
for a strange one. However, Dr. H.K. Mahatab’s History of Orissa 
Vol-I (Upto Bhanja Dynasty) asserts that between the 8th and 9th 
Century A.D., a race known as the Sulkis ruled an area which in- 
cluded Dhenkanal, Talcher etc. The Jaragram copper place of 
Ranastambha provides evidence regarding the fact that the Su/ki King- 
dom extended upto the river Hooghly and West Bengal. And this po- 
litical boundary must obviously have been the reason of interaction 
between the two States. History says that during the first half of the 
8th Century (C. of 36), the invasion of Harshavardhana brought about 
a political unification of Kangoda and Utkala under one sceptre. And 
Bengal, at that particular moment of time, was faced with a train of 
political problems. Naturally enough, the bourgeoisie of Bengal who 
became the innocent victims of the then situation, sought refuge in 
the neighboring State. The Sulkis were later on defeated and reduced 
to feudatory States by the Bhaumakaras of Orissa. However, a class 
of people namely the Sulkis are still found in Midnapur and in some 
parts of northern Orissa. 


A survey of the history of India of the 16th century reveals that a 
number of devotes sojourned with Mahapravu Chaitanya-that great 
servant of the Lord-from Bengal to Orissa. And perhaps the temper 
of some of these devotees must have been proven perfectly adaptable 
to the societal and religious atmosphere of Orissa, since they have 
been found to have decided to inhabit the ground of this State, for life 
and for death, and therefore, constitute the early train of the diasporas. 


A savant’s quest in the pages of history tells us that Sri Chaitanya 
Mahapravu - one of the greatest devotees froin Bengal expedited from 
his home land for the purpose of a pilgrimage. He stepped on the 
ground of Puri for the first time in 1509-10; he lodged here for about 
a month after which he sojourned towards the southern parts of India, 
continuing his crusade. Then, in 1512, he returned to Puri to dwell 
here forever. It is important to note here that he was a Bengali by 
origin. When he commenced his tour to Puri, many of his fellow men 
for obvious reasons, did accompany him. When in Orissa, some of 
them, according to available historical records, established themselves 
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permanently in Orissa. Eventually, they adopted the ways of Orissan 
life and culture. As a matter of consequence, their stock so jumbled 
up with that of this territory that it turned quite difficult to distinguish 
between the natural mass of Odias and the diasporas. Most of these 
pals of Chaitanya settled down at Dikshiptpada of the Assureshwar 
district (that was the name those days). 


Not only this. A common network of administration within which 
both the territories of Bengal and Orissa were encompassed, provided 
ample scope for Bengalis to move to the neighboring state, and vice 
versa. A few years after Sri Chaitanya’s migration to Orissa, 
Prataparudra Deva (1497-1540)- son and successor of Purushottama 
Deva, who was a contemporary and disciple of Chaitanya, inherited a 
kingdom that extended from the Hooghly and Midnapur districts of 
Bengal to the Guntur district of Madras, including a part of the high- 
lands of Telengana, too. Governmental issues must have then neces- 
sitated the presence of the inhabitants of Hooghly and Midnapur dis- 
tricts, either for a temporary period, or for the whole of their lives. 


The story, however, does not end here. During the early years of 
the 16th Century, Orissa came under the administration of the foreign 
rulers - the Mughals- most obviously under the application of force. 
In 1538, the famous Mughal Emperor. Humanyun waged a battle 
against Shershah at Burdwan. The clash persisted for quite a long 
period of time. At that time, utter anarchy reigned over the place. 
Thus many of its natives deserted it and migrated to the adjoining 
State in search of and hope for a peaceful life, and sought escape 
from the chaotic situation. And since they succeeded in comforting 
themselves with the mores and manners of Odia culture, they estab- 
lished themselves in this State, and subsequent events made them its 
permanent cultural inhabitants. In fact, the Kayasthas - the members 
of the non-Brahmin bourgeoisie of Bengal - are the people whom 
may be found settled in almost every nook and corner of India, and 
acquired a local habitation. Even though they relinquished the terri- 
tory of Bengal, they did not give up their customary jobs. They counted 
upon their traditional professions within the jurisdiction of the Gov- 
ernment of Orissa. And time fetched them outstanding celebrity in 
this society, for almost all of these Kayasthas were honoured by con- 
ferring the title of ‘Ray’ because of their repute and high social and 
economic status. Any fastidious researcher of the issues of the ongo- 
ing discussion cannot but return to the Mrityunjaya Granthavali trom 
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which the following data have been collected. The 16th Century wit- 
nessed Mughals conquer Orissa. Then, when under the leadership of 
Todarmal - the then ruler of Bengal - taxation was inducted in Orissa 
for the first time, numerous government employees journeyed to this 
state from Bengal, since the Bengalis were more educated, more com- 
petent, intellectually more advanced and more knowledgeable regard- 
ing governmental proceedings than the natives of Orissa. Most of 
these employees settled down permanently in Orissa because of their 
life long service to the government. History does not say all this on 
abstract bases; it provides concrete evidence to uphold whatever it 
maintains. One may, therefore, take the example of the famous pio- 
neer of Odia literature - Ramshankar Ray - one of whose predeces- 
sors was appointed an important government official in Orissa which 
was the reason why then inhabited this state forever. 


Later on, there was another occasion when many natives of Bengal 
had seasons to flow into and lodge forever in this State. When Aliwardi 
Khan - a Nawab of Bengal - conspired against an efficacious ruler 
like Murshidkulli Khan (IT) and threw him off the throne of Oris“, 
the state was deprived of the opportunity of being governed by an 
efficient administrator like Murshidkulli Khan (II) such a conquest 
eased Aliwardi Khan’s job to subjugate Orissa into his empire. Sub- 
sequently, the Nawab appointed a number of Bengalis to take care of 
the administration of Orissa, who never deserted this land afterwards. 
Apart from administrative affairs, people from Bengal also merged 
with the Odia culture because of their natural interest in the socio- 
cultural and religious climate of Orissa. The Mughals reigned over 
Orissa for about 158 years from 1593 A.D. to 1751 A.D. After the 
retrogression of their empire, the Marathas who were the cause of it, 
took over the administration of Orissa. However, not much is known 
about the migration of Bengalis to this state during the reign of the 
Marathas. The flow might have continued, more or less, but available 
historical records seldom contribute to highlight such events. It may 
be said, definitely, that by the time the Marathas conquered Orissa, 
the Bengalis in Orissa had already become the natural citizens of 
Orissa. 


The empire of the Marathas was crushed down by the advent of 
the aliens - the British traitors who turned the rulers of this country. 
For the purpose of administration, they established the East India 
Company, which had a sort of dislike, in Orissa, for the local officers. 
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At the initial stage of their administration of this state, they did not 
recruit any of the local Oriya people in their service. In the north, 
Bengali officers were ordained from Calcutta. These officers were to 
assist in the administration of the districts of Cuttack, Puri and 
Balasore. It is therefore, that still today these areas are found to be 
considerably populated by Bengalis. 


Moreover, the shrewd Britishers introduced rules and regulations 
which were not easily understood by the local Odia people. The Sun 
Set Law is the worst example in this regard. It was stipulated that 
before the sun-set of the day fixed, the rent should be deposited in the 
treasury at Calcutta. The Odia landowners were not aware of the in- 
tricate nature of the British regulations. By the time, they would reach 
Calcutta Treasury, the land used to be auctioned and someone else 
would become the new land owners, almost all of them being the 
members of the opulent class of Bengal, since Bengal at that time had 
grown much more wealthier than Orissa. In the process, during the 
first few years of East India Company administration, most of the 
local land owners were replaced by those from Calcutta. Thus, the 
then Zamindar class of Orissa was constituted of the Bengalis. 


During the reign of the Marathas, no non-Odia estate was sold 
outside Orissa, not even in Nagpur, the capital of the Marathas. But, 
as a result of the enforcement of the Sun Set Law, within the first ten 
years of the reign, the number of estates sold in Calcutta by British to 
the ignorance of the Odia, was 1101, an average of 101 per annum. 
Among the 2325 Odia estate owners, only 1449 land owners retained 
estates valuing approximately to Rs.30,000/-. But, the rest of the most 
valuable estates were taken over by non-Odias. 


The Britishers had always perceived the cultivation of land as no 
divine responsibility, as was the then belief of the Odias, but as an 
economic function where the consideration of profit was the most 
important deciding factor. The business-minded people of Bengal per- 
fectly understood the Britishers’ approach towards land revenue sys- 
tem and readily accepted the opportunity and came here. 


However, most of the Bengali land owners in Orissa belonged to a 
low social class. They thought that coming to Orissa was an adven- 
ture - some kind of a mission where the only goal was to accumulate 
money. P.K. Mukherjee had correctly remarked that this aspect of the 
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Bengali land owners has to be taken into notice. According to him, if 
there were kind-hearted and cultured Bengali land owners in Orissa, 
the social and economical condition of the province could have cer- 
tainly improved a lot during the 19th Century. Due to the unfair char- 
acter of the land owners, nothing could be done to improve the lot of 
the common people of the province. 


On 12th August 1765, Lord Clive got the Dewani of Bengal, Bihar 
and Orissa. Orissa of the said grant was nothing more than a single 
district of Midnapur. The titular Mughal emperor used the term ‘Ben- 
gal, Bihar and Orissa’ as those areas had long been considered as one 
administrative unit in the days of the Great Mughals. Following the 
death of Aurangzeb, when the Mughal empire began to disintegrate, 
Orissa was brought under the rule of the virtually independent Nawabs 
of Bengal. 


In 1804, the newly acquired territories of Orissa were divided into 
two divisions, the northern and the southern with the Mahanadi as 
the boundary between them. For each division, a single British of- 
ficer was appointed as the Judge, Magistrate and Collector. He sho..- 
dered all administrative responsibilities in his division under the di- 
rection of special commissioners. Such an arrangement continued till 
September, 1805 when some regulations were promulgated for 
organising civil administration on a permanent basis. The office of 
special commissioners was abolished and the superintendence of the 
revenue affairs of Orissa passed to the Board of Revenue at Fort Wil- 
liam in Calcutta. Orissa remained as a part of the Presidency of Ben- 
gal till 1911. 


The collectors were trained in Bengal, since the Britishers ‘did not 
find in Orissa any eligible person corresponding to the Zamindars of 
the province. Such an official was manufactured out of the material 
that they (the British) found most ready to hand’. 


In 1817, the British government followed a policy of systematic 
exclusion of Odias from all officers in their administrative machin- 
ery. Not only that they have been relegated to the background, but 
had also been subjected to the exactions and injustice of the Bengali 
amlas, who monopolized all subordinate offices in the administra- 
tion at that time. A few years later, in 1829, the Presidency of Bengal 
was divided into twenty divisions of the Presidency. By the second 
half of the 19th Century the decline of trade and commerce in Onssa 
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was an established fact. The abolition of salt monopoly had also ad- 
versely affected the declining commercial activities of the people of 
the province. By 1873-79, it was said, ‘With the exception of a few 
merchants of Balasore, there are very few indigenous Odia traders of 
energy and capital, Orissa is entirely dependent on Bengal, upcountry 
and Madras dealers; one or two European firms are generally acquir- 
ing a firm footing’. With reference to all such instances, it may be 
safely asserted that chiefly governmental and commercial affairs drew 
the mass of Bengali population to Orissa during the 18th and 19th 
Centuries. 


In the absence of the interest of the Odias in the English system of 
education and employment under the rules and regulations and order 
s passed either in Odia or Persian. In 1818, regulations about ‘Sutee’ 
were published in Odia. It so happened that the regulation of the Sutee 
system did not reach the general public because they were not written 
in Odia. There was an anti-Odia feeling among the Bengali Officers, 
and the British officers had tried their best to help the Odia language 
facing oppositions from the Bengalis. 


The educational level of Bengal being much more advanced then 
that of Orissa, the system of education was responsible for the migra- 
tion of the Bengalis to this state. In November, 1835, when Orissa 
was ruled by lord Bentinck’s government, an English medium school 
was established at Pur and a teacher from Calcutta agreed to serve in 
that institution. Subs muently, a survey conducted in the 19th century 
revealed that most ot the teachers in the English medium Schools of 
Orissa were from Bengal. Later on, the children of the Bengali offi- 
cials in different departments in the province also constituted the bulk 
of student strength in various Schools. The reason behind all this was 
the fact that the population of Bengal submitted to the British rule 
and adopted their culture and education before Orissa did. And per- 
haps a major point is that whereas the English system of education 
was accepted wilfully by the educational institutions of Bengal, it 
was almost imposed upon the educational system of Orissa, for the 
Odias were more conservative and eager to stick to convention than 
the Bengalis, and the Bengalis seem to have failed to perceive that 
the induction of the English system of education was the most impor- 
tant policy to trap the Indians not only physically but also psychologi- 
cally. However, the British educational network was meritorious 
enough to modernize the Indian psychology considerably. 
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The educated Bengali domiciled in Orissa along with the educated 
Odias were the constituents of the new elite class in Orissa, who col- 
laborated together in the socio-political activities of the post-1870 
period. Names like Radhanath Ray, Ram Shankar Ray, Gouri Shankar 
Ray etc. are unforgettable pillars in the edifice of the progress of Odia 
literature. 


Their subscription to the embetlishments of Odia literature has 
been the most significant cause of the amelioration of Odia national- 
ism. In the field of Journalism, literary pursuits and historical writ- 
ings, they projected the spirit of Odia nationalism in an inspiring man- 
ner. 


However, a certain number of Bengalis, during this period, pro- 
nounced statements which gave rise to a controversy regarding lin- 
guistic issues. Among the lot of them, noteworthy names are Uma 
Charan Haldar, a Bengali Deputy Inspector of Schools, Kantilal 
Bhattacharya, a teacher at Balasore High School in 1870, and Mr. 
Rajendrlal Mitra. They held that Odia language is only a dialect of 
Bengali language as such. Obviously enough, the intelligentsia of 
Orissa waged a protest against such opinions. However, the most en- 
couraging feature observed during the controversy regarding language 
was that the domiciled Bengali elite class remained aloof from the 
conflict. They identified themselves with the interest of the interest 
of the state they adopted, and rallied to the cause of the Odia lan- 
guage. People like Gouri Shankar Ray the famous editor of the jour- 
nal Utkala Dipika, Raja Baikuntha Nath De of Balasore, Radhanath 
Ray, Ram Shanker Ray the literature who staged the first play in Odia, 
Rammohan Ray- the founds of Brahma Samaj in Bengal, Pyarimohan 
Acharya - the founder of the Pyarimohan Academy situated in the 
heart of Cuttack-ushered an intellectual Renaissance and created pro- 
found consciousness. 


It would, thus, be utter injustice to draw any line of distinction 
between the Odias, the Bengali diasporas in this state, since they have 
added no negligible significance to the already rich repertoire of Oris- 
san culture and consciousness. The people from Bengal who have 
settled down permanently in Orissa have lived with them, smiled and 
cried with them both through the moments of joy and sorrow; they 
have struggled in coalition with the Odias when perilous times over- 
spread this state. Even though they have not altogether forgotten their 
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heritage, they have, time and again, proven their affinity towards the 
Odia culture. In the process, they have turned less Bengalis and more 
Odia in their attitude towards life. They may be called the ‘diasporas’ 
but only technically, and only when history is critically called into 
question for certain special purpose like conducting researches. But 
practically, they are the regular citizens of Orissa. and, most impor- 
tant, they act as a conduit between Bengal and Orissa, creating a rela- 
tionship of fraternity which is most necessary in an age when nuclear 
energy and hypocrisy together are heading on a strong war-footing 
towards destruction. The various progresses in advancing fields of 
knowledge have enhanced the migration of Bengalis to Orissa; espe- 
cially the improvement of transport by road ways and introduction of 
railway lines joining Calcutta and Orissa, by the Britishers, which 
has been a noble job to the nation, has eased the journey from Bengal 
to Orissa. And diasporas to this state have always been and are even 
today most welcome to establish themselves in Orissa. 
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Jagrati Taunk 


THE GUJARATI DIASPORA IN ORISSA : 
CASE STUDY OF A FAMILY MIGRATION 


Endless is the time and vast is the space. But the life of this earth 
has been too brief and briefer still is the life of man. Even then the 
tiny man has tried to know the creator and his creation. He has tried 
to measure the depth of time as well as space. But the process of 
revealing the mysteries of land is still continuing. 


As children we have always learnt and read in the history books 
about the nomadic life of the early man. He went from one place to 
another in search of a better living. It’s true that the basic needs of 
man are just food, shelter and clothing , but on achieving this, he is in 
search of something more, something better. After all, the wants of 
man are insatiable and so are his desires. And perhaps, it is therefore, 
said that man is the best creation of God. After all, God did not create 
man for the first time in the Garden of Eden, nor did man appear as 
man, on a single day, all of a sudden. Man appeared on earth through 
a long process of evolution. But the life of man then, and the life of 
man today, has undergone a drastic change. 


But why am [I telling all this. Well, let me stop beating round the 
bush, and come to the point. But all of a sudden there is a question in 
my mind. We atl know that during the winter season birds from dif- 
ferent places migrate to different lands. But there is much difference 
between the migration of birds and that of man. My grandparents 
also migrated from Gujarat and came to Orissa, though until a few 
days back I did not know why, how and from where. 


My grandparents were from Gujarat and I was born in the Cuttack 
town of Orissa. I have been born and am nurtured here. I know a lot 
about Orissa and have visited a lot of places but I have never been to 
Gujarat. And I know very little about the place and about my home 
town. 
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A few days back, I sat down near my granny in the cool winter 
evening. It was getting colder and she wrapped herself with the shawl 
that 1 had bought for her from Sikkim. My granny is very fond of 
white colours. She wears only white sarees and loved the shawl be- 
cause it was also white in colour. She is 90 plus but still young at 
heart, still strong and very fond of talking. After sometime, as it was 
getting darker, I went into the kitchen to prepare two cups of tea for 
both of us. A cup of tea in the chill winter evening adds warmth and 
tranquillity to the mind.. As we sipped through the tea I curiously 
asked her about our village and how and why we came to Orissa. She 
sighed and 1 could see her eyes filled with the memories of past life. 


I knew Grandpa was in her thoughts bringing tears in her eyes. 
Well, she said, “It’s been so many years since we are here. Your 
grandfather and I left for Pardes just after our marriage. Pardes, the 
word put me in utter confusion and 1 immediately asked her if she 
had been to abroad before coming to Orissa. At this, she smiled and 
said that Pardes meant Orissa. From this I could judge that in those 
days coming from one state to another state of the same country was 
also so difficult. Today we travel without hesitation but in those days 
travelling within the country was also so big a thing. Really the world 
is getting smaller and closer day by day. Granny took the last sip 
from the cup and looked out of the window. I knew that she was filled 
with old memories and missing my grandpa who is no more. I asked 
to tell me everything about Gujarat since I have never been there. 
And also about my home town. Since memories were now fresh in 
her mind she told me about the small village where she lived with my 
grandpa and her in-laws. Away from the hubbub of city life ran a 
road white with dust that lead to a village called Sinogra. The road is 
bordered with fields and farms on either side. The silent and serene 
atmosphere of the villages are occasionally disturbed by the barking 
of dogs and screeching of hens. The idle cows silently grazed in the 
fields, taking their own sweet time. 


It was a small village with four hundred to five hundred people. 
The main occupation of the people was farming. It had separate 
Kanyashala for the girls. There were a few shops like the Kirana and 
a small market where one could find all the things required for daily 
use. There was one old man who had a mobile shop in which he had 
hung bangles, ear rings, bindis, payals etc., things that were sciling at 
cheap rates. This was a mobile shop and so whenever he came to the 
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galis (by lanes) there used to be heavy rush. The women of the vil- 
lage were very hard working and worked from sunup to sundown in 
the fields. Even though my grandpa was a Thekedar (contractor) my 
granny used to walk one and a half miles daily to collect cowdung. 
Life was very hectic. But then there was hardly any rainfall. So the 
likelihood of progress was not possible. In the entire village there 
was only one lake called the Vallahari talab. There was little water 
lying idly and disturbed only when the women came to take a bath or 
to wash their clothes. Due to scarcity of rain people slowly started 
migrating to other places. Even my grandparents were unhappy. All 
through the day they worked hard. They ate bajra rotis (bread made 
of bajra) and sarsaun sag (mustard leaves) for lunch and at night 
Khichidi (a kind of friend rice). Rice was a special dish and was pre- 
pared rarely. The rice was bought from Karachi. The quality being 
very good and with a wonderful aroma, my Granny loved it. The life 
style of the people was very different. The women wore bright clothes. 
They wore Ghagara Choli and Odhani which used to be pulled till 
the neck. It was called Laaj(an expression for chastity). It was a 
compulsion for every woman and they never showed their faces to 
any man other than the husband. The men wore Churidar with a jacket 
and a big beautifully printed turban. For my grand parents the only 
source of entertainment in the evening was the nearby temple where 
they went for Bhajana and Kirtana. But during the time of Durga 
Puja there used to be a lot of pomp and show. People wore brighter 
clothes and heavy jewellery. They all gathered near the temple for 
Raas Garba, a folk dance. The women danced with brass pitchers on 
their heads. Both men and women even played Dandia with sticks. 
But all this could not compensate the need for rain. In the mornings 
the eyes were always held up in the sky waiting for a few drop of 
rainfall. 


Finally when it became unbearable , like the others in the village 
my grandparents also left Sinogra and came to Orissa. Partly on so- 
cial terms and partly on business terms, life in Orissa was never a 
problem as told by my granny. After coming here they established 
their own business and earned a good living. Like my grand parents a 
lot of other families come and establish themselves here. Some have 
also been able to make a good reputation and a high place in the 
society. Since then, there have also been a lot of cultural exchanges. 
One can hear the drum beats and the sounds of Dandia sticks during 
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Durga Puja, in different parts of Orissa. People are seen playing Raas 
Garba Dandia and celebrating Diwali with equal pomp and show. 
Even the Gujaratis living in Orissa never forget those days when I 
used to go early in the mornings to the bank of Mahanadi with my 
paper boat. Those beautiful memories still linger in my mind. 


On asking my granny about the way she felt in Orissa and whether 
she missed Sinogra, she said that after coming to Orissa she told my 
grandpa that she would not go back to Gujarat for the next fifteen 
years. She said that here at least one would not have to wait too long 
for the rain and yes, she need not walk one and a half miles daily to 


collect cowdung. 
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DESIGNING : CHANGES AND CHALLENGES 


“This far and no farther” is the maryada rekha (line of restraint) 
set by the designer for himself. This ‘far’ is an allowance and ‘no 
farther’ is the limitation. The operational area is constituted of form, 
structure, content, contour, look as well as the feel. At times the ob- 
jectivity and functionality surfaces in this area. The designer fixes his 
own parameters and allows himself to transform from one existing 
“object”, to another created one ‘object’. The bargain is, what he ap- 
parently loses in one, gains in another, thus making the designing a 
process of evolution, growth and continuity through a process of re- 
newal. 


Design touches all the fringes of life and activity since it is basic 
to all human endeavours . From the cave paintings of the prehistoric 
man down to the manufacturing of aeroplane and space craft, the 
designer’s planning, technological inputs, and intuition has played a 
major role along- side the urge for living , progressing and harnessing 
space and time. Designing is a conscious effort to impose meaningful 
order. 


The characteristics of a good design are the elegance of form, the 
functionality, aesthetic beauty and the organic continuity. To objec- 
tify a design one needs tools and machines. In the primitive societies 
man’s survival depended on the successive use of tools which were 
later replaced by mechanised implements. 


The industrial revolution in Europe augured the end of handmade 
traditions and setting in of mass productions. Reproduction of ar- 
ticles of daily use by machine became prevalent and satisfied a no- 
tional aesthetics. In an age of mass production, when everything is 
being planned and designed, the design has become the most power- 
ful tool with which man shapes his tools and environment, and by 
extension, the society and himself. This demands high social and moral 
responsibility from the designer. 
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The designer faces the challenges of the changes from the hand- 
made tools to the mass-produced what-nots. Lao-Tse gives us a deep 
insight and understanding about design. 


“The wheel’s hub holds thirty spokes 
Utility depends on the hole through the hub 
The potter’s clay forms a vessel 

It is the space within that serves. 

A house is built with solid walls 

The nothingness of window and door alone 
renders it usable. 

That which exists may be transformed 
What is non-existent has boundless uses” 


The evolution of form from the formlessness, the figuration of the 
void into an objectified meaning is possible through the conscious 
efforts of a designer. In this process of giving shape, the designer 
analyses the past- the tradition or the roots as well as the foreseeable 
future that is realised as the modern. 


The problem of designing in an industrial age has two vital as- 
pects The designer has to act from an aesthetic and functional point 
of view as well as from a socio-political awareness. The designer is 
required to be concerned with civilized values which would find ex- 
pression not only in the visual appearance of industrial products, but 
of all we make and use - our architecture, our cities, our steel furni- 
ture and even clothes. 


Victor Papanek says “Never before in history have grown men sat 
down and seriously designed electric hair brushes, rhinestone- cov- 
ered file boxes, and mink carpeting for bathrooms, and then drawn 
up elaborate plans to make and sell these gadgets to millions of people. 
Before (in the ‘good old days’), if a person liked killing people, he 
had to become a general, purchase a coal-mine, or else study nuclear 
physics. Today, industrial design has put murder on a mass-produc- 
tion basis. By designing criminally unsafe automobiles that kill or 
maim nearly one million people around the world each year, by creat- 
ing whole new species of permanent garbage to clutter up the land- 
scape, and by choosing materials and processes that pollute the air 
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we breathe, designers have become a dangerous breed. And the skill 
needed in these activities are taught carefully to young people”. 


“This far and no farther” has two very general considerations, one 
relating to the place of tradition in design and the other relating to the 
conflict between ideal form and the popular image. The temple of 
Lingaraja and for that matter any other traditional temple in the old 
city of Bhubaneswar and the new temple dedicated to Rama in the 
new city could be taken as two brilliant examples to illustrate the 
above contentions. The Lingaraja temple being an edifice of beauty 
and elegant proportions, displays a wide range of sculptures signify- 
ing aesthetic and traditional values. The Rama Mandira on the other 
hand is a crude epitomisation of vulgarity, architectural clumsiness 
and a cheap structure catering to a low popular taste. 


The temple of Lingaraja is an organic architecture, the Rekha sym- 
bolizing the archetypal Purusa and Pidha the Prakriti. In Pippalada’s 
conception, the language of form is equivalent to the spoken or writ- 
ten word, giving expression to a vision of divine Truth and touching 
the deepest mysteries of Existence. “The essential concern of the 
Vastusutra Upanishad is to demonstrate that the use and language of 
form, far from being invented for the simple delight of the senses and 
for extolling the beauties of the world, has a far deeper significance. 
It is considered an autonomous, direct reflection of cosmic law and 
expression of religious and metaphysical conceptions”. 


As long as a designer could draw from the accumulated life and 
religious traditions from experiences of centuries and millennia, he 
was amply nourished by an inexhaustible flow of images for his cre- 
ative work. 


While the temple of Lingaraj as a material concept of cosmic de- 
sign fulfills the Bhavarupa of the Purusa, the creator, the Rama temple 
in its modern structurisation fails to evoke the essence of form and 
presents the mundane. Often the modern designs of sacred 
architecturals fail miserably because the designer (the architect and 
the sculptor) does not transcend the material form or phenomena. 
The rockcut caves, Stupas, Viharas and all other great edifices in 
Orissa like the temples, planning of cities and towns, handicrafts and 
textiles have been designed with an insight to organic growth, quality 
and beauty. Orissa was a rich nation with abundant leisure and pa- 
tronage enjoyed by the creative class. The wars, subjugations, floods 
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and famines had not dampened the spirit. One sees the creative con- 
tinuity till the beginning of the present century. With the diffusion of 
a central power and with the passing away of the reins of administra- 
tion to the British in the 19th century, Orissa felt the impact of a 
creative bankruptcy. The colonial rule put out the last flickerings. 
Poverty played the last havoc and the Oriyas finally reeled under the 
repressive tyranny of loss of imagination, judgement and value. 


Maharanas and Mahapatras changed from stone to cement to cater 
to a popular taste. Stucco works, cement reliefs painted in loud co- 
lours decorated the temple interiors. The murals inside the temples 
were white washed or were redone with cement reliefs. Inside the 
temple of Jagannatha at Puri, the interiors were redesigned with nar- 
rative popular painted sculptures. The Sakti temples in village interi- 
ors displayed all kinds of visual fantasies. A crude tradition of clay 
image making with admixture of decadent Greek, Roman and Italian 
with revivalistic inputs emerged from Cuttack, the seat of British ad- 
ministration. This hybrid style known as Oriental Art (to be equated 
with western orientalism) spread to villages. Its main thrust was the 
religious icons in clay through the ritualistic Sarvajanina Durga Puja 
pendals. The common mass mistook them as true specimens of tradi- 
tional Orissan art. These filmic images in gorgeous colours with cheap 
silken costumes and glittering tinsels became the craze of the edu- 
cated youth. The popular Hindi films provided the iconic models. 


I am tempted to draw an analogy of ‘design’ principles enumer- 
ated by Vastusutra Upanishad and the Chinese philosopher Lao-Tse. 
While Lao-Tse moves from the periphery to the centre in search of 
the all powerful void which determines the design principle, the 
Upanishad, demonstrates general principles of form creation graphi- 
cally rendered in compositional diagrams. These diagrams are called 
Panjara. The concept of Panjara has two meanings - a skeleton or a 
cage both point to clear symbolic representation of the Upanishadic 
conception of world - creation. In the Panjara, it is represented by the 
central point, the Brahmabindu, from where a circle is traced encom- 
passing the main elements of the image. The central hole is called 
here the Sthiti, or the void which is pregnant with the multiform ele- 
ments of manifestations. 


In the views of R.N. Mishra, the Vastusutra Upanishad signifi- 
cantly uncovers a lost tradition even as it offers the Sashtric basics of 
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compositional diagrams of sculpture as well as their artisanal con- 
nections as were in practice. He also relates the texts to the larger 
context of Indian literature, aesthetics and art traditions. The unique- 
ness of the text lies in the fact that it is concerned with fundamental 
(and therefore universal) principles of form (Rupa) in the larger con- 
text of a tradition in harmony with cosmic and divine forces (Adhibhuta 
and Adhidaiva), and their relation to the human body and mind 
(Adhyatma) William Morris believed in tradition, which he would 
have defined as an organic continuity in methods of work. Work in 
this sense is not an activity in which the worker is conscious of such 
qualities as beauty or style; it is a spontaneous activity accompanied 
by joy and satisfaction, and beauty is its natural by-product. While 
the organic link between work and beauty has been broken in the 
transition from the eighteenth century to the nineteenth century else- 
where, in Orissa there are still vestiges of continuity specifically in 
the field of creative arts. 


William Morris and Charles Snow though were the critics of mod- 
ern civilization, they were not in favour of smashing the machine to 
solve the problems of Industrial design. Mahatma Gandhi on the other 
hand believed and practised Swadeshi in reaction to the invasion of 
machine as an exploitative tool. His emphasis on the use of hand in 
the living patterns evoked organic responses and focused attention 
on the rural artisan community in India. Mahatma Gandhi’s revolu- 
tionary socialistic ideas authenticated the traditional concept of hu- 
manism in education and culture. 


Rabindranath Tagore and his experiments at Viswabharati in the 
field of art, literature, performing arts, music, architecture and social 
services solely aimed at organic law of perception and humanistic 
values. His approach was holistic and in tune with Greek philosophy 
of art - harmony to be achieved in a mathematical or measurable law. 
A perfect balance between the dialectic opposites of organic vitality 
and the mathematical law, the philosopher of art, Ruskin, believed, 
holds the key to the greatest work of art. All these great thinkers from 
Gandhi to Rabindranath to Ruskin however emphasized on the or- 
ganic principles, and commented against the alienation of man from 
nature. 


The British period in Orissa was a period of transition in the field 
of fine arts - a transition from a traditional vision to a modern one. 
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The evils of British administration, its lack of understanding of the 
native culture and its failure to appreciate the philosophy and value 
of Orissan art banalised the local potentials. 


The typical British attitude is reflected in “William Bentinck bet- 
ter known for his social reformatory zeal for contemplating the sell- 
ing of Taj Mahal for its marble. Only the poor response from a test 
auction prevented him from doing so”. In Orissa voices were raised 
for demolishing or at least plastering the Sun temple of Konark be- 
cause it allegedly exhibited obscenity. The architect of modern Orissa 
Dr. H.K. Mahtab commenting about the Mithuna sculptures of Konark, 
expressed his moral ambiguities to such an extent that he wished those 
sculpted body myths to be handed down to ravages of time so as to 
be obliterated from the face of earth (Mahtab. 1958). 


With the advent of British rule in the first part of the nineteenth 
century, far reaching changes took place in the field of art. With the 
change of administration, the local Rajas and Zamindars of Gadajata 
areas started cultivating a taste for the Western art in the shape of 
crude, low standard oil paintings, cheap oleograhs, furniture and cu- 
rios. The patronage that was available to the traditional scribe and the 
painter was withdrawn. The output of illustrated palm leaf manu- 
scripts along with creative writings began to wane in the courts. 


The Rajas in Gadajatas and Zamindaris changed their fashion in 
dress, food habits, utensils and cutleries. While in their large Durbar 
halls large oil portraits painted by Calcutta or Madras artists adored 
the walls, Italian marbles paved the floors, Belgium glass chandeliers 
hung from the ceiling and Persian carpets added to the royality a 
grandeure borrowed from the Mughal courts. The Raja wearing glit- 
tering Sherwanis, turbans tucked with ostrich feathers resembling a 
Mughal prince used to ride in a Tamzan decorated with fairies and 
British lions holding the regal flags. Certainly these were not the work 
of the local craftsmen. These were imported from other areas and 
even from England, Italy, Belgium and Holland to cater to a borrowed 
popular aristocratic taste of that time, that attepted slowly to canker 
our roots. 


It may not be out of place to mention here a few interesting samples 
of a strange amalgamation of taste and fashion as far as the designing 
of the Orissan palaces are concerned. The Raja of Paralakhemandi 
who fought and sacrificed in support of a unified Orissa and contrib- 
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uted to the nationalistic movement had his palace built in the fashion 
of Buckingham facaed. His Vrindaban garden had European looking 
marble statues. On the entrance to the Jeypore palace in Koraput dis- 
trict, two lion figures cast in bronze with style and manner of British 
lions adorn the gateways. The Raja of Dharakote had a state emblem 
flanked by two British lions holding square flags. The palaces of erst- 
while kings of Bolangir, Sonepur, Baripada, Talcher, Kanika etc. re- 
flect a slavish imitation of British/European art and architecture . Even 
in Independent India/Orissa when the Secretariat building was built 
in Bhubaneswar, the architects placed four timid looking sleeping 
British lions on the top of its gateways. Does it signify that the 
Britishers have gone and have left their lions to doze over us ? What 
a ridicule and irony it offers to the ageold bold and vigorous Orissan 
lion motifs which proudly guard the Orissan temples. The only con- 
solation is that due to their disproportionate size, that it escape notice 
in the postcolonial facade of the Secretariat Building at Bhubaneswar. 


It is a fact, that the cultural evolution is an instructive process in an 
analogous sense which gives it its ‘Lamarckian’ characteristics. The 
information which passes from one generation to the next in culture, 
and which may thus be said to be inherited, is transmitted in the first 
place via the oral/visual tradition. This violent break with the age old 
tradition and outlook can be attributed to the collapse of collective 
historical sense, consciousness and memory which occurred during 
the colonial subjugation. 


The absence of the linkages due to evolutionary breakages per- 
haps prompted a personality of Madhusudan Das’s stature to attempt 
the revival of Orissan filigree into a nontraditional design mode with 
Persian and colonial design. What we see today in Cuttack and what 
we boast of as Orissan silver filigree are virtually influenced by a 
Western Orientalistic design concepts. Now the silver filigree Konark 
wheel and the Gita Chariot are the worst samples of Orissan design. 


The present state of Orissan Pata painting practised in the area of 
Puri and Raghurajpur owes its efflorescence to the efforts of revival- 
ism by one Helina Zealey of American Friends Service Committee. 
She was instrumental and working in the right direction, she was 
responsible for the revival of Pata painting traditions and was suc- 
cessful in bringing back the Chitrakaras of Puri, Dandasahi and 
Raghurajpur to their family profession. J.P. Das narrates a very inter- 
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esting incident concerning the career of Jagannatha Mahapatra. “The 
insulted and infuriated Chitrakaras of Raghurajpur had a meeting that 
evening and decided to take the problem to Jagannatha Mahapatra 
who, at that time only thirty-four, was well respected in the Chitrakara 
community. Though he was a good painter, he was now working as a 
mason during day time and as a member of Mohan Goswamy’s opera 
party in the night. When the Chitrakara delegation met him that 
evening in Puri, Jagannath Mahapatra was rehearsing for that night’s 
show. He listened to them and returned to Raghurajpur next morning 
to take out from an old trunk his brushes and paints which had been 
gathering dust over the years. In the course of time he was to become 
the doyen of Chitrakaras and Raghurajpur the leading painter’s vil- 
lage”. (J.P. Das. Puri Paintings. Amold Heinemann. 1982). 


The designing prospectus in the area of handicrafts are both en- 
couraging and depressing. Encouraging because we see more and more 
people getting into the business and discouraging for they are not 
concerned with designing aspects. The greatest evil is that they are 
uprooting the tradition and making it non-contextual. Suddenly vc 
see ‘Kanchivijay’ pata paintings from Balasore and dhokra castings 
from the city of Cuttack. We hear of Bargarh toys from Bhubaneswar 
and stone carvings from Koraput. Now we are acquainted with appli- 
que craft from Cuttack and terracottas from Khurdha . This is like 
breeding British Chimpanzee in Calcutta in those good/bad old colo- 
nial days when the intercultural breeding English men/women started 
their race on the Indian soil. While the risk of biological and botani- 
cal breeding are the minimum, the handicrafts run a great risk only 
feeding the mass appetite with low-grade and unaesthetically manu- 
factured and even unqualitative designed craft. These new craft cen- 
tres with their new hybridised craft maestros and production manag- 
ers ultimately created ‘novel’ designs like the Rama Mandira archi- 
tecture to ‘manage’ the business for paltry sums. 


The State Handicraft Design Centre in Orissa headed by bureau- 
‘crats and manned by non-professional designers have failed to pro- 
vide the lead. While we should reconcile with the fact that good paint- 
ers and sculptors are not good designers on the handicraft front, the 
bureaucrats who turned designers and approvers have played havoc 
and have ruined a great deal of the handicraft tradition by their pseudo 
expertise and made Orissan handicrafts a ‘Kitsch’. 
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When I see an applique centerpiece of a canopy used as a wall 
hanging/wall decoration, it repels me to the extent of removing it in 
the presence of the house owner - even if there is apprehension of 
being branded as eccentric. The reason - it is not a good piece of 
handcrafted object. The artistry involved is minimized or nil. The 
stitchings are clumsy. The patchwork motifs are neither folk nor clas- 
sical nor modern. The only plus point is that the colour of the cloth is 
bright and shiny which unfortunately fades away after the first wash 
or even after a long exposure. 


When I was working in the Orissa Tourism Development Corpo- 
ration, I once approached the applique workers at Pipili to supply to 
the corporation applique shoulder bags to be gifted to the first Boeing 
passengers to Bhubaneswar. In the Pipili market a good bag used to 
be sold at Rs.15/- to 20/-.I offered hundred rupees per bag. The arti- 
sans looked at me with suspicion. Perhaps they doubted that I was for 
a 80 percent kick-back (per bag) in the deal. I gave them a design and 
after much persuasion they agreed to produce a design worth a hun- 
dred rupees a bag. I assure you there was no payment of kick-backs. 


Similarly for the Rashtriya Kala Mela at Delhi, I had designed a 
welcome gate (Torana) just with multilingual lampshades dangling 
from simple bamboo frames in front of Bahawalpur House. The tra- 
ditional applique workers were reluctant to make a kind of collaging 
with patch work and serigraphy. With the help of D.N. Rao, 
Balakrishna Nanda and Sangram Maharana I executed the work and 
the lampshades which thus were designed and produced became a 
fashionable decoration prop in Konark Festivals and Kalinga Baliyatra 
Festival. 


We have developed a ‘banner’ typical of Orissa and used it in na- 
tional! and international festivals, at Banglore, Calcutta, New Delhi, 
Sweden and Bali-Indonesia. The design is simple. Write the script an 
a Bandha sadhi and hang it vertically to show off its ornate Pallu. It 
gives you the feel of Orissa and the Oriya weaver is the ultimate ben- 
eficiary . These banners looked very attractive in the cozy atmosphere 
of Bali - a place famous for exquisite handicrafts. The day after their 
public display, many pieces were taken home by Balinese ‘art lov- 
ers’. This matter was reported to Biju Patnaik who had led the del- 
egation to Bali and his reply was, “I had wanted just that’. 


I am reminded of another interesting designing episode. While I 
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was the Secretary of the Lalit Kala Akademi at Delhi, I had designed 
an Angavastra with the logo of the Kala Mela woven into the silk 
Odhani. These were executed on a specific loom at Nuapatna by the 
traditional weavers. The result turned out to be enthralling for the 
novel experience of the traditional. Nuapatna weavers in Orissa, 
havinge woven these Angavastras for the contemporary artists, writ- 
ers and performers. The central Sahitya Akademi President Prof. U.R. 
Anantha Murthi who was presented with an Angavastra at Banglore 
Kala Mela said - that, this was his best gift he ever received and when 
he visited Orissa next we saw him donning this Nuapatna Angavastra. 


Orissa has a very good design potential in using tie-dye textiles, 
sarees as home “Saa)”. One has to be little chauvinistic with a sort of 
missionary spirit at the cost of being branded ‘regional’ to haunt for 
only Oriya Bandha textiles for everything from drapery to dry towels. 
The ‘presence’ of Orissan tie-dye textiles thus created will boost the 
Orissan look, feel and it would substantially help the handloom weav- 
ers. 


The ‘primitive’ has been the catalyst in modernising the romantic 
‘renaissance’ attitude in the international arena. Picasso was report- 
edly inspired by the Negro masks and ritual wood carvings. In India 
the tribal, folk continuum is a reality and a good design is always a 
counter balance of what is contained in the tradition. If this is to be 
taken as the component of design sensibility then we have countless 
possibilities of design concepts. 


1 again come back to a few experiments we have undertaken at the 
Bhubaneswar college while I was the Principal taking Orissan Jhoti 
as a potential motif, geometrical yet evocative of non-symmetrical 
rendering. We had painted the convocation pendal at the Utkal Uni- 
versity campus, with Jhotis and have even covered the ceremonial 
gangways and paths leading to exhibitional halls. Dr. Rajaramanna 
the doyen of modern science who delivered the convocation address 
diverted from his written speech to make an appreciative remark at 
the cute Orissan Jhotis. 


During the Golden Jubilee celebration of the Orissa State Museum, 
I had insisted the authorities to go in for flooral decorations and I 
offered to help them designing the floor with my group of students 
led by Siba Panigrahi, D.N. Rao and Baladev Maharatha. 


The effect was pleasing and nostalgic. Indira Gandhi was struck 
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by its elegance and neatness and sent for me to express her admira- 
tion and congratulated us for the créative efforts of the students. She 
said “This reminded me of my Santiniketan days”. For the decoration 
of the port site at Paradeep on the occasion of Kalinga Baliyatra fes- 
tival there was a long debate whether to lay the red carpet for the 
reception of the dignitaries or to render it otherwise. I impressed upon 
the Port Officers to paint the path with Orissan Jhotis and this filled 
the atmosphere with colour and glamour. The guests from Indonesia 
were thrilled. 


Similar experience enriched our creative space when we used Saura 
motif for designing house interiors, book jackets, tapestries, applique 
wall hangings, letter heads etc. It seems, presently this has been over 
emphasized and has therefore become disproportionate to creative 
inputs a designer is expected to infuse in his creation. We conducted 
workshops with Saura artists, D.N. Rao experimented with Saura 
motifs on etching plates, in oils, Balakrishna Nanda tried appliques 
with Saura motifs and now a group of artisans in Puri are producing 
various kinds of artifacts using Saura patterns. 


Designing terracottas, wood works, furniture, architectural prop- 
erties has not gained momentum. Orissan terracottas designed by 
modern artists lack the robustness and primitive quality. Technically 
the production is not perfect to withstand the weather conditions. In 
furniture and woodwork we only imitate ‘Delhi’ style. I do not under- 
stand why one should use ‘Bombay pattern’ cots probably because 
we do not have “Orissa pattern”. The antique furnitures:- ‘Khata’, 
‘Palanka’ of Orissa could very well go as ‘ethnic styled’ if some 
designer pushes these into the market. The designer all the times has 
to push things in, to mould the popular taste otherwise inferior de- 
signs will flood the market with substandard goods. 


The most alarming in the design area is the invasion of tentwalahs 
to every nook and comer of the state pushing aside our traditional 
canopies, bamboo mats and other indigenous devices for covering/ 
decorating ceremonial spaces. 


We have succumbed to this tent culture because the local design- 
ers never thought of modernizing their canopies and brining in re- 
lated technological developments. The tent culture brings in foreign 
images, motifs and we are forced visually and aesthetically to accom- 
modate them in our day to day living. This indeed poses a great chal- 
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lenge to the Oriya designers to revive their own resourcefulness. Tents 
are lovely as seen in Mughal and Rajasthani miniatures. In Orissan 
paintings, hardly there is any equivalence to the Mughal tents. The V 
& A Museum in London recently worked out a project on tents with 
the involvement of the children of the developing countries. To get 
rid of the unwanted, tasteless, imported tent culture which made in- 
roads via Calcutta an alternate design mode should be made avail- 
able. 


The colonial proscenium theatre had the scope of using painted 
curtains. Painting of theatre curtains with Western orientalistic de- 
signing concepts was a part of the stage design that evolved in the 
contemporary Orissa. The drop, the Durbar, the garden, the street 
and the interior of a middle class family required for staging modern 
dramas used to be painted in the Chitralayas. Revolutionary changes 
were brought in the stage designing with the moon, sun rise, sun set, 
rippled river, surging sea, smoky chimney. Gradually the two dimen- 
sional theatre screen which provided inanimate back -drop was slowly 
replaced with a 3D design. The painted motifs became painted ob- 
jects. The experiments were carried out at Cuttack and Bhubaneswar 
and then contaminted to the rural areas. With cinema and television 
making their presence felt in Orissa, a need has arisen to teach stage 
craft/stage designing both at Sangita Mahavidyalaya and 
Bhubaneswar/Khallikote Art Colleges. The aesthetics which deter- 
mines these drops curtains are without any conviction and creativity 
promoting a thoughtless and inappropriate stage designing. The bo- 
hemian attitude to stage craft be replaced with professional artistic 
methodologies. The introduction of such professional courses in Fine 
Art and Drama Colleges will enhance the scope of art designing. The 
efforts of Laksminarayana Achari, Lokanatha Pathy and Asim Basu 
in revolutioning the stage should not be given up. 


I am not able to resist the temptation of presenting an issue of 
designing a corporate ‘logo’. It was for the Orissa Tourism Develop- 
ment Corporation. The logo I had designed exploiting the pictorial 
potentials and alphabets ‘OTDC’ spelled a mask like appearance of 
Lord Jagannatha. The logo design was selected on the conviction that 
Jagannatha who was also the catalyst to generate traditional pilgrim 
oriented tourism should be the main focus of tourism industry. The 
logo caught the fancy of domestic as well as foreign tourists. This 
logo went to the letter heads, cups and plates and the tourists started 
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eating chicken out of these plates. The Oriya national/religious senti- 
ments were hurt. It semioticised a non-secular look. It was never in 
the logo but in the psyche of the morally repressed psyche of the 
onlooker. There was huge a hue and cry and the logo was changed. 
That was replaced by a logo which has no character. 


Like-wise we should get rid of undesirable, ugly structures in the 
name of religious temples which have mushroomed anywhere and 
everywhere on encroached public spaces. Practical and functional de- 
signs with touches of aesthetic sensibility be made available by the 
architects and archeologists. Our modern architects and town plan- 
ners perhaps are not aware of these kind of structure menace which in 
the long-run jeopardize the aesthetics space. 


Revolutionary changes have been brought about in the area of pub- 
lication/book design and of advertisements both in the print media 
and on electronic media. The introduction of offset printing opened 
up enough scope for designing and planning of publications. Oriya 
books now-a-days are looking smarter. The book designers instead of 
doing piece meal jobs should take into their purview the entire de- 
signing of the book. The publishers may not initially agree for such a 
package deal but gradually this would be the only method of design- 
ing. The artists should not confine themselves to be called just the 
cover-illustrators but their magic touch should scan through the pages 
of the publication. A designer carries more weightage and honour 
and he would seem more responsible for the total production of the 
book than a mere illustrator. Both the authors and publishers of books 
should now forget making three colour effects out of two colour 
designs. I am not aware of the author who invented such dogmatic 
concepts about printing technology or was it the publisher ? Of course, 
in offset printing, the multicolour printing is achieved from four co- 
lour plates made of scanned colour separations. But the screening is 
so dense in these plates that the printing becomes perfect. To achieve 
such tonal qualities the technicians in Orissa need to intensify their 
experience in handling colour printing. Barring one or two printing 
presses, the rest in Orissa are making mockeries of colour prints. 
Therefore the contemporary artists fail to depend on the local printers 
for reproduction of their art pieces. 


Realising the futile classifications of art as Fine Art and Applied 
Art/Commercial Art, I emphasized on the change of nomenclature 
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and thrusts which had been there in the field of education for the last 
several decades. These phrases may be largely the creation of the 
machine age, but the underlying distinction is a product of Renais- 
sance. Before the Renaissance, the so called Fine Arts (architecture, 
sculpture, painting, music and poetry) were neither explicitly named 
nor distinctly recognized as a separate class; even in classicai Greece 
there was only one word, “techne”, for both kinds of art. And in India 
it was Kala/Silpa. 


The inner idea was to make the students aware of design concepts 
(industrial designs, ceramics, glass and textiles). The ultimate job of 
a design is to transform man’s environment and tools and, extension, 
man himself. Man has always tried to change himself and his sur- 
roundings, but only recently have science, technology and mass pro- 
duction made this more nearly possible. Henry Dreyfuss, one of the 
founders of the profession (of industrial design) says in Designing 
for People (probably the best and most character book about indus- 
trial design): 


“The Industrial designer began by eliminating excess decoration, 
his real job began when he insisted on dissecting the product, seeing 
what made it tick, and devising means of making it tick better than 
making it look better. He never forgets that beauty is skin-deep.... He 
brings to this task a detached analytical point of view. He consults 
closely with the manufacturers, the manufacturer’s engineers, pro- 
duction men and sates staff, keeping in mind whatever peculiar prob- 
lems the firms may have in the business or industrial world. He will 
compromise up to a point but he refuses to budge on design prin- 
ciples he knows to be sound. Occasionally he may lose a client, but 
he rarely loses the client’s respect” 


No design school in history has had greater influence in shaping 
taste and design than the Bauhaus. It was the first school to consider 
design a vital part of the production process rather than ‘applied art’ 
or industrial arts’. It became the first international form of design. 
The Bauhaus outlived its purpose because today the computer sci- 
ences and the electronic and plastic technology and cybernetics and 
bionics have expanded the vision and scope of post-world war sce- 
narios. 


Victor Papanek is of opinion : “Education for designers (like nearly 
all education) is based on the learning of skills and acquisition of a 
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philosophy. It is unfortunate that in our design schools both of these 
are wrong. The skills we teach are too often related to processes and 
working methods of an age just coming to a close. The philosophy is 
an equal mixture of the kind of self expressive bohemian individual- 
ism best expressed in la vie boheme and a profit-oriented, brutal 
commercialism. Moreover, at best the ‘method’ of transmitting all 
this is almost half a century old ”. 


Care should be taken in teaching of undergraduate students (I do 
not know how) to break down the false dividing lines between the 
various specialized fields of fine arts as well as design. There should 
be a broad mix as far as possible. In Orissa, visual design, interior 
design, industrial design, etc., should be taught in art colleges. The 
twentieth century (we are fast entering into the twenty first century) 
tools of communication and expression such as computer sciences, 
photography, kinetics cybernatics, electronics and film making should 
be the part of creative arts. In addition, to exploring verbal, visual and 
technological methods of transmitting information, the students should 
be encouraged to an integrated comprehensive designing programme. 
At the same time I do not wish to sound like a preacher. This is meant 
to devise a consciousness. 


Orissa possesses in’ its psyche four thousand years of technologi- 
cal experience in all kinds of traditional arts from tool to ornament 
making, from temple building to metal casting, from town planning 
to painting, from crafting to weaving. This need not go waste be- 
cause of non use in a derogative unimaginative education system go- 
ing haywire under the burden of post-capitalist notions of 
consumarism. 


Every one is potentially creative. Over-emphasis on rationality 
alone without exploiting the creative psyche will destroy the poten- 
tial. Precisely because the creative approach can not be taught or com- 
manded as well the aesthetic vision, it has to be nurtured wherever it 
appears. During the past decades, the social and economic conditions 
of artistic work have been radically transformed. Western artistic ori- 
entation and standards have gripped our regional/indigenous vision. 
Unless we exert to reach at the roots of our own culture, it will be 
difficult to get away from the so called global vision. A homogenous 
cultural market has grown and spread all over the world. This homo- 
geneity is the result of imposition of a western entertainment and 
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leisure activities and a culture dominated by mass media. Concern 
over this trend is.universal. In a world of commodified culture, cre- 
ativity is too often taken for granted or is brought at a price. This is 
because the creativity is not always understood (was never under- 
stood) even with research degrees. It can not be measured since the 
creative space is beyond the reach of cybernetics. 

Designing is not a collage of artistic raw materials and its adjunct 
aesthetic component mediating structurisation, and generating an aes- 
thetics to be sensed, but it is ‘Aparokshya’ in Vedantic and even in 
Tantric levels of design. This boils down to a perception in which the 
entire creation is a cosmic design. The subtlety of this realization 
sweeps above the European theories of structuralism. 
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1. Chitrakara Prakash Mahapatra designing a wall. 
2. Chitrakara Jagannatha Mahapatra designing a Ganjapa. 
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Designers working for Popular Indian Art International Exhibitin (Festival of In- 
dia) at Kultur Huset, Sweden, 1987. 
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Dinanath Pathy 

an eminent Indian painter, lives 
and practices in Bhubaneswar for 
last four decades. He is a 
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Orissa’s contemporary art. He is 
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and novelist. Through his works 
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Orissa’s past with its futuristic 
present. Individually and in 
collaboration with Eberhard 
Fischer he has published more 
than forty books on art and 
literature. He is presently the 
Director of Alice Boner Institute 
Varanasi. 
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